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BARHAM AND BENTLEY 


THE sToRY of the relations between R. H. Barham and Richard 
Bentley will throw some light upon mid-nineteenth-century publishing 
and especially on the financial aspects of a best seller, The Ingoldsby 
Legends. Barham became associated with the House of Bentley in 
1837 when, according to his son, the publisher sought the “auxiliar 
services” of his father for the Miscellany. Bentley himself said that it 
was in November, 1839, that Barham offered to replace Charles Ollier 
whose engagement as literary adviser with the firm ceased at that 
time.! The two men had been friends since their schooldays at St. 
Paul’s, and their letters show that Bentley was asking advice of 
Barham as early as 1837. It may be that Bentley had in mind the date 
on which Barham’s name was added to the regular payroll of the firm. 

There is not much specific information as to Barham’s actual in- 
fluence in the acceptance or rejection of manuscripts. In a letter of 
October 20, 1840, he informed a correspondent: “Bentley is a man 
who will see with his own eyes and hear with his own ears, and thinks 
the former piercing enough, and the latter sufficiently long to enable 
him to judge for himself in all matters of literary taste. All I can do is 
to transmit the MS. with a recommendation to him to read.’” But 
there were occasions when Barham spoke with decisiveness as, for 
example, in a letter of March 23, 1837, regarding a manuscript of 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton. “Lose no time but get it into type af 
once,” he urged, “& if that cant be done immediately, have ii tran- 
scribed forthwith. . .. Print it at once if possible.’’* Bentley promptly 
acted on Barham’s advice, he actually published The Clockmaker four 
days later, March 27. On the other hand Barham could disapprove 
of a work with equal firmness: ‘“The Graduate MS won’t do at all.’ 

Barham also served Bentley by revising manuscripts and super- 
vising their progress through the press. Indeed the sentence, ‘“‘I sup- 
pose Mr. Barham is to see it through the press,”’ appears more than 
once in the official correspondence of the firm. In a letter of June 21, 
1840, he wrote: “I spend almost all my time here on the sea-beach 

1R.H.D. Barham, The Life and Letters of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham (London, 
1880), p. 231, and the Letterbook of the publishing firm (BM Add. MSS 46, 639). 

2 Life and Letiers, p. 325. 

* This letter and the other letters from Barham to Bentley are in the Henry W. 
and Albert A. Berg Collection of the New York Public Library. For permission to use 


them I am grateful to Dr. John Gordan, mcg of the Collection, and Mr. Paul North 
Rice, Chief of the Reference 


‘ From an undated letter, probably on 1839 (Berg Collection). 
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working at Bentley’s proofs.’*® One of his duties was to discover and to 
expurgate or tone down questionable passages. By temperament and 
position he was well suited for this assignment. His sense of humor 
and his social experience made him responsive to and tolerant of robust 
fun; yet he could discriminate, thanks to his own good taste and to his 
awareness of the proprieties. Both qualities come out in the following 
appraisal of a manuscript: “The Casti [?] is extremely well done and 
very comical but I doubt from the nature of the subject matter whether 
it could be sobered down enough without emasculating it of all its 
vigour.’”* Barham must have been warned to keep an eye on the manu- 
scripts of Mrs. Trollope, for he assured Bentley: “I have looked over 
the two chapters of the Widow Barnaby and like the opening very 
much there is nothing objectionable as yet save one word which is not 
English & which I have corrected.””? But Mrs. Trollope’s next novel, 
The Vicar of Wrexhall, required some censorship, and in sending the 
corrections for the second volume Barham explained: ‘You will find 
that all the revolting expressions are changed and taken out at the 
same time the cant is as strong as ever. The other parts to which you 
alluded are almost entirely in the third volume and that I am going 
to attack forthwith.’’* In this instance Barham was obviously follow- 
ing suggestions which had been made by his chief, but there were 
times when he himself insisted upon expurgation: “Look to the ex- 
cisions I have made about Dimond they must come out or the book 
cannot lie on any decent table.””® 
One interesting case suggests that as censor Barham was quite 

willing to do a considerable amount of rewriting. In a letter post- 
marked December 6, 1839, he wrote to Bentley as follows: “I return 
the last proof of Acte [deprived?] of one most disgusting scene and 
otherwise corrected but the most fearful part is I suspect behind. The 
introduction of St. Paul and other sacred persons into a novel would 
damn it and I think deservedly. A little management however may 
do away with all this still I should like to see the whole before I venture 
to change the identity of the personages. When the whole is before 
me it will be easy to do away with all that is offensive yet keep the 
spirit of the story.’”° This novel, then, was in proof in 1839, but, after 

5 Life and Letters, p. 316. 

® Undated letter, but early 1837 (Berg Collection). 

7 Letter of November 26, 1838 (Berg Collection). 


5 Letter postmarked November 27, 1839 (Berg Collection). 


* Letter of May 1[?], 1840 (Berg Collection). I have not been able to identify the 
book. 10 Berg Collection. 
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what must be the longest delay in the history of publishing, it ap- 
peared on April 2, 1890. Without commenting on this curious circum- 
stance, the List, a year-by-year record of the books issued by the firm, 
describes it as a “spiritual” novel set in the time of Nero and notes 
that it went into a second edition on June 25. The reason for Barham’s 
reservations about Acte is clear: he simply objected to the introduction 
of “sacred persons” into a work of fiction. The circumstances behind 
the publication of this novel after a postponement of over fifty years 
are a mystery, but in any case, whatever editing Barham may have 
given the book, he did not remove St. Paul. The Athenaeum (May 24, 
1890) praised the spirit and cleverness of the novel but demurred at 
the depiction of St. Paul as “a mild old revivalist gentleman of the 
evangelical school.” 

If Barham did not revise Acte, there were numerous other books 
which he scrutinized and reworked. One of these was Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews, Comedian (1838). On the advice of Theodore Hook, 
Bentley had paid the actor’s son £500 for this work, but Hook had 
been too indolent to read it. Upon examination it was found not only 
to be wretched in quality but short as to quantity. Bentley asked 
Barham to persuade Hook to rewrite the Memoirs for the handsome 
sum of £500. But Hook must have done the work carelessly, for 
Barham went through the manuscript removing unimportant matter, 
passages in poor taste, and some ‘“‘twaddle about the purity of ac- 
tresses.” Another task which Barham undertook was the preparation 
of works for the Standard Novels. For example he pruned Cooper’s 
Homeward Bound and grafted upon it the relevant portions of the 
sequel, Eve Effingham. In order to bring the work within the allotted 
405 pages he reduced the original three volumes of the later novel to 
130 pages, and he was satisfied that Homeward Bound was “a much 
better and more readable book in its present than in its former 
shape.’’” He also compressed—and in his opinion improved—Fanny 
Burney’s Camilla into one volume for the Standard Novels, but in this 
instance his work came to nothing, for the book was never published. 
On his own initiative Barham suggested that Three Brothers, a Gothic 
tale by Joshua Pickersgill, published in 1803, be included in the 
Standards, and he added that “with the proper puffs it would be 


" Letter from Morgan to Bentley, August 1, 1837 (Illinois Collection). Undated 
letter from Barham to Bentley (Berg Collection). 
2? Letter to Bentley, August 25, 1842 (Berg Collection). 
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popular.” He later reported that it was full of objectionable matter 
and written in a strange, affected idiom. Although he was quite willing 
to rewrite the novel, nothing came of this project.“ 

A further aspect of Barham’s “auxiliar services’ was to seek out 
authors for the Bentley imprint. In this respect he should have been 
well served by his wide social contacts and his capacity for friendship: 
he was a long-time intimate of men so different as Theodore Hook and 
Sydney Smith. In his search for talent Barham was obviously sensitive 
to the social position of writers. Rehearsing an interview he had had 
with a Miss Sparkes about a work in progress, he dwelt upon the young 
lady’s exceedingly good connections, and he concluded: “She can en- 
sure three, perhaps four hundred subscribers.” Nothing, however, 
came of this effort at recruitment. On another occasion Barham was 
pleased to report that he had talked with Lord William Lennox who 
had just completed a novel of fashionable life originally intended for 
Colburn. Lord William had no objection to publishing over his own 
name, and he had consented to take a “quiet chop” with Barham. As 
a further inducement Barham offered to correct proofs for his lord- 
ship. Barham’s strategy was eventually successful, for on March 1s, 
1841, Bentley published Compton Audley. The novel, alas, proved to be 
a failure in every way. To cite another instance: on April 10, 1839, 
Barham wrote that Dr. Taylor had agreed to give Bentley the first 
chance at his translation of Count Gustave de Beaumont’s Ireland."* 
Bentley did publish it in August, but, though highly praised in the 
Athenaeum on its publication in Paris, the book did not bring profit 
or prestige to New Burlington Street. In the later months of the fol- 
lowing year Barham narrowly missed the opportunity of launching 
a great Victorian on his career as novelist. ‘Thackeray called here 
yesterday,” Barham reported to Bentley, “wants to be busy so I 
recommended him to treat with you for a 3 vol historical novel which 
he is very well inclined to do. From his reading I think he would suc- 


8 Letter to Bentley, April 27, [1842?] (Berg Collection). Barham was more than 
willing to write puffs. Referring to an American novel, Rob of the Bowl, he informed 
Bentley that through his connections with journalism he could push this book, as well 
as others, in the Torch and in the Globe (undated letter, Berg Collection). On another 
occasion Barham supplied Morgan, Bentley’s chief clerk, with a review of Jesse’s 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of the Stuarts. After the review appeared 
in the Times, Morgan used it as a puff in the Miscellany. Morgan’s letters to Bentley, 
August 18 and 27, 1840 (Illinois Collection). 

4 Letter to Bentley, October 7, 1842 (Berg Collection). 

% Letter to Bentley, September 10, [1837?] (Berg Collection). 

6 Berg Collection. 
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ceed especially if as I suggested it were of the Queenhoo Hall style 
illustrated by his own woodcuts & caricatures & to the livelier parts 
of it—Turn this over in your mind.’”” That both Bentley and 
Thackeray looked favorably upon the projected book is indicated by 
the fact that the latter shortly turned to “reading widely in the chroni- 
clers of the period.’”"* But the tragic situation in his household com- 
pelled Thackeray to return to the writing of short pieces which would 
yield immediate money. 

It would appear, then, that except for the case of Haliburton, 
Barham was something less than successful in his efforts to bring new 
writers to Bentley’s imprint. But he must have been most serviceable 
in the task of keeping happy the authors who were already on Bent- 
ley’s roster. The correspondence provides numerous glimpses of 
Barham unraveling the knots in which the publisher and his writers 
entangled themselves. In one letter Barham bluntly asked ‘‘What the 
deuce” Bentley had done to Reynolds. “I had smoothed everything,” 
Barham continued, “‘only to have Reynolds report that ‘you had got 
him into a row with somebody.’ What does this mean?’”*® In a second 
letter touching upon this difficulty Barham complained that Bentley 
did not answer Reynolds’ letters: ““You are invisible as well as incom- 
prehensible.” 

Barham’s gifts as conciliator also came into play during the alter- 
cation over Dickens’ abandonment of the editorship of the Miscellany. 
Angered by Dickens’ abdication and by his determination to name 
Ainsworth as his successor, Bentley called upon Barham to parley 
with his adversary. After a long interview with Dickens and Ains- 
worth, Barham wrote in great detail to Bentley and recommended 
that Ainsworth be made editor.” The high regard which Ainsworth 
developed for Barham comes out in a statement to Bentley: “I 
mentioned to [?] Barham your intention of inviting him to dinner 
tomorrow, and I trust I shall have the pleasure of meeting him. I 
look upon the acquisition of his friendship as quite equal in value to 
the Editorship of the Miscellany, and I do not (as you may suppose) 
underrate the latter.’ And a short time later, when Ainsworth 
wished to discuss “a few matters” with Bentley, he brought Barham 

1 Undated letter (Berg Collection). 

18 Gordon N. Ray, Thackeray: The Uses of Adversity (New York, 1955), p. 268. 


19 Letter of February 23, 1837 (Berg Collection). 
* Edgar Johnson, Charles Dickens: His Tragedy and Triumph (New York, 1952), 


249. 
%1 Letter to Bentley, February 8, 1839 (Illinois Collection). 
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with him. Barham’s talent as conciliator was soon needed, for a 
feeling of distrust developed between publisher and editor. It flared 
up in connection with a misunderstanding about the correction of the 
proofs of Jack Sheppard. In September Ainsworth, in a too per- 
emptory tone, warned Bentley that the first two volumes of the novel 
were not to be sent to the printers until he had thoroughly revised 
them. Despite Ainsworth’s confident assertion that the book would 
be ready for publication on October 15, the anniversary of Sheppard’s 
great escape—as in fact it was—and that it was sure ‘“‘to reach the 
Oliver Twist mark,”’ Bentley feared a conspiracy. And he had reason 
to do so, for he had been outwitted by Dickens and he suspected that 
Ainsworth was a tool of Dickens. Bentley construed Ainsworth’s 
letter as a threat to postpone or withhold the novel, and he composed 
what must have been a censorious reply. He enclosed this in a letter 
to Barham and asked his advice about sending the rebuke. He then 
continued: “I really do not know how to thank you sufficiently for 
the many good offices you do me. . . . At this critical moment it is in 
your power to set our friend Mr. Ainsworth right. He thinks that he 
has become necessary to me. I know he is not. Do not let him throw 
away at the end of the present year the position and Emolument of 
Editor. If he is trickey, that must inevitably follow.” And once more 
Barham served as a patient though bewildered intermediary. He de- 
plored the feeling of mutual distrust between the two men, but he 
somehow managed to put out the flames. 

Barham’s greatest service to Bentley was of course the composition 
of The Ingoldsby Legends, the first series of which was published on 
January 30, 1840. It is not strictly accurate to say that Richard 
Bentley was the begetter of these verses, for two of the pieces ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s prior to Ingoldsby’s debut in the Miscellany, 
January, 1837. Nevertheless the fact that eighteen of the twenty-two 
poems were published in that periodical, together with the fact that 
the prefaces were addressed to Bentley, led to the association in the 
public mind of Richard Barham and Richard Bentley. The second 
series was published cn December 30, 1842, and the third on December 


” Letter of September 24, 1839 (Letterbook, BM Add. MSS 46, 640). As a matter 
of fact John Forster, who had almost certainly fanned the flames of Dickens’ resentment 
against Bentley, warned Ainsworth against the publisher in such strong terms as these: 
“Remember what I told you yesterday—that you are now in a better position than 
Bentley. You can get all you wish from him, and hold a superiority over him, if you do not 
wilfully and willingly put yourself beneath his feet.” See S. M. Ellis, Harrison Ains- 
worth and His Friends (London, 1911), 1, 387-88. 
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26, 1846. These three volumes, priced at 10/6 each, started slowly but 
sold steadily, reaching a total of 20,750 copies by 1856. In 1857 the 
three series were combined for the first time, and between that date 
and 1894 The Ingoldsby Legends went through seventy-seven further 
editions or printings for a total of about 425,000 copies. Of the more 
than fifteen named editions some particulars may be given for the 
following examples: during the period 1857-77 the Five Shilling 
edition went through thirty-four printings and reached a total of 
87,500 copies; the Carmine, which sold at 10/6 was printed nine 
times (14,750 copies) from 1865 to 1887; the Quarto, priced at a 
guinea, was printed six times during the years 1863-77 for a total of 
16,500 copies; and the People’s, appropriately selling at sixpence, was 
twice printed in 1881-82 to the extent of 140,000 copies. 

Such sales as these arouse curiosity as to the profit which The 
Ingoldsby Legends brought into New Burlington Street. Making use 
of the available ledgers I have reckoned the total profit for the years 
1862-77 to be £14,345. 3. 2. This sum does not include the yield from 
the 35,700 copies printed before 1861, the income from American 
sales, and the sharply diminished receipts after the expiration of the 
copyright in 1888.% Perhaps the clearest evidence of the financial im- 
portance of the Legends is George Bentley’s declaration on February 
14, 1879, that Temple Bar and Ingoldsby were his two most valuable 
- properties—thirty-nine years after the first publication.™ 

What of Barham’s share in the earnings of The Ingoldsby Legends? 
He received one guinea a page for the pieces as they appeared in the 
Miscellany,” and he must have got some kind of payment when they 
were gathered into book form. The only definite information I have 
uncovered is that on January 16, 1840, a fortnight before the publica- 
tion of the first series, Barham assigned the entire remaining interest 
in The Ingoldsby Legends to Richard Bentley for “‘the sum of £100 this 


% The List (January 30, 1840) estimates that with “overflows” taken into account, 
the total may be taken “as close upon 450,000 copies.” 

* Furthermore there are gaps in the Ledgers. For example, the account for the 
Five Shilling edition does not cover the years 1871-77 during which, according to the 
List, two printings totalling 3,000 copies were run off. 

% BM Add. MSS 46, 644. In 1877 Temple Bar was showing a profit of about £115 
a month. See BM Add. MSS 46, 508. 

% In 1839 when the Miscellany was flourishing, the attitude of both men in respect 
to money matters was free-hearted. For example, in thanking Bentley for payment of 
a legend Barham remarked that the check was for a rather larger sum than Ingoldsby 
was entitled to. He added: “. . . if you have given him the turn of the market this time 
you must take it yourself the next” (letter of October 23, 1839, Berg Collection). 
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day received.””” What arrangements were made for the second and 
third series I do not know, but presumably Barham got similar sums 
for those copyrights. The fact that he received no further payments 
on the first does not detract from the good name of Bentley, for it 
must be remembered that the outright sale of copyright was a regular 
kind of agreement and that The Ingoldsby Legends did not sell briskly 
at the outset. (The first two printings, 1,500 copies, were not exhausted 
at the time of the publication of the second series.) And finally it must 
be remembered that Barham’s death occurred before the appearance 
of the third series. 

Even so, it is puzzling to scan the hundreds of pages which carry 
the accounts of The Ingoldsby Legends and to see profits recorded 
which mount well upwards of £15,000 with not a single entry of a 
payment to the anthor. When one notices that a single edition of 
5,000 ¢ ies of a illustr:ted Ingoldsby resulted in payments of 
£180. . 6. to Tenniel, £1,3. 4. 6 to Cruikshank, and £40. 4. 6 to 
Leech, and *. profit of more than one thousand pounds to the House 
of Bentley, then one sees the fateful unfairness of the outright sale of 
copyright and ibe difficulty of devising a just mode of remuneration 
in the publication of best-sellers. 

In view of the prolonged and profitable life of The Ingoldsby 
Legends it was ironical that in 1843, in an effort to economize, Richard 
Bentley partially broke off his association with Barham. On May 11 
of that year he wrote a letter to his old friend which he began by de- 
claring that as a “matter of duty” he had to set himself to open a 
subject which was to him “‘most unpalatable.” He went on to explain 
that at a time when business was prosperous he had entered into an 
agreement with Barham which he had trusted might be long con- 
tinued. Now, however, business had taken a downward turn, and the 
sale of the Miscellany had fallen to one-third of what it was in 1839. 
In sum Bentley said that it was impossible to continue their “arrange- 
ment.”** On the following day Barham, apparently unruffled, ac- 
knowledged the letter by saying that Bentley was quite right and that 
“in thus terminating our connexion as author and publisher I hope to 
retain that of a friend.” In a brief note (May 16) Bentley declared 
that Barham had misconstrued the lecter. The next day Barham ex- 
pressed his puzzlement and rehearsed what he took to be the terms 


7 BM Add. MSS 46, 613. 


%8 This letter and the ones that follow are in the Letterbook, BM Add. MSS. 46, 
639. 
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of the arrangement: his stipend was £10 a month and one guinea a page 
for contributions to the Miscellany; he was to help in any way possi- 
ble with the revising and adapting of works for the Standard Novels; 
he was to act in any dispute that arose between Bentley and any third 
party; and finally, Bentley had the right to dissolve the agreement 
at any time. Barham was unable to see how he had misunderstood 
the recent letter, and he once more assured Bentley that his termina- 
tion of the agreement was quite in order. The following day (May 18) 
Bentley explained that the relation between them had rested on two 
separate parts and that Barham’s work as literary adviser was 
entirely apart from his contributions to the Miscellany. In short, 
Bentley wished to save £10 a month, but he had no intention of 
breaking with Ingoldsby—that is, of losing future Legends for the 
periodical. Barham’s response (May 19) was that he did not under- 
stand Bentley’s explanation. He said that he had been offered double 
and more than double a guinea a page by other magazines and that 
he had always declined such offers as a point of honor. In other words 
he had always acted on the assumption that his arrangement with 
Bentley was a single one, not ‘‘a sort of Siamese twin.” Barham then 
pointedly asked how long Bentley would have continued paying him 
the £10 a month for advising if Barham had sold his writings to other 
publishers. And with a touch of tartness Barham concluded: “I have 
followed your lead and thrown up the other part.” Despite his son’s 
declaration that the business separation did not touch the friendship 
between the two men, it is very likely that Barham’s feelings were 
bruised. After May, 1843, Thomas Ingoldsby did not appear in the 
pages of the Miscellany for a period of over two years. Then, in the 
issue of August, 1845, by “the express wish” of Barham the last lines 
he ever wrote, “As I laye a-thinkynge,’”’ were published in the 
Miscellany so that “Thomas Ingoldsby might close his career where 
he had commenced it.’”® 

There is no reason to doubt this account of the final affection and 
harmony between the two men, and one could wish that this was the 
end of the story. But many years later a discordant postscript ap- 
peared in the pages of Society. In the issue of August 25, 1883, the 
editor of that journal, in his column “‘My View of Things,” asserted 
that the relationship between publisher and author must inevitably 
be one of distrust and even animosity. In support of his contention 


* R. H. D. Barham, op. cit., p. 365. 
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he wrote: “William Carleton, the Irish novelist, once astonished a 
party of literary friends by proposing to drink in solemn silence the 
memory of Napoleon. Tears were shed when the convives asked why 
this thusness. ‘He once shot a publisher,’ was the grim rejoinder, 
alluding to the Frankfort episode of Ullman. Byron girded even at 
John Murray, and chaffed him in the memorable Bible with the 
changed passage, ‘Now Barrabas was a publisher,’ whilst the hatred 
‘Ingoldsby’ Barham had to Bentley was truly Christian.” Naturally 
enough, George Bentley resented this charge and vigorously denied 
it in a letter which the editor, along with an apologetic note, published 
in the next number of Society. The denial read in part: ““Mr. Barham 
and my father were Paulines together, and a long and close friendship 
subsisted between them, well known to literary men of the time. 
Barham dedicated his famous Legends to my father, and a day or two 
before his death he desired that his last legend ‘As I laye a-thinking,’ 
shou’d be ‘carried to Bentley.’ 

“T avail myself of this opportunity to express a conviction, founded 
upon some experience, namely, that the relations of author and pub- 
lisher are much more pleasant than some gentlemen of the Press seem 
rather glad to describe them to be.” 

There was at one time, as we have seen, a break in the connection 


between Barham and Bentley, but in view of the strains in the pub- 
lishing trade—the difficulty of appraising a manuscript, unpredictable 
fluctuations in the circulation of a periodical, the unforeseen rise in 
the popularity of a book, the inadequacy of the existing commercial 
arrangements for literary properties, and the unevenness of rewards— 
we may accept as true George Bentley’s summary of the relations 
between the two men. 


Royal A, GETTMANN 
University of Illinois 





ZUR TEXTGESTALTUNG DES WEST-OSTLICHEN DIVANS 


Siglen und Abkiirzungen: 


R Die Reinschrift der Gedichte des Divans. Teils nach: Goethes eigen- 
hindige Reinschrift des west-dstlichen Divan: Eine Auswahl von 28 

Blittern in Faksimile-Nachbildung, hg. und erl. von Konrad Burdach. 

(Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, xxv1.) Weimar, 1911. Teils nach “‘Lesar- 

ten” von WA/I, v1, 311-493. 

E West-oestlicher Divan. von Goethe. Stuttgard, 1819. 

e Die Abschrift von E (von Schreiberhand) mit Einschaltung der in C 
hinzugekommenen Gedichte. Hier nach “‘Lesarten” von WA/I, vt. 

Cc! Goethe’s Werke: Vollstandige Ausgabe letzter Hand, v und vt. Stuttgart 
und Tiibingen, 1827. [Erste Taschenausgabe; die Sigle bedeutet Bd. 

vi nur dann, wenn dieser ausdriicklich genannt oder von Noten und Ab- 

handlungen die Rede ist, sonst immer Bd. v.] 

Cc Wie C', aber mit Erscheinungsjahr 1828. 

Cc Wie C? [tatsichlich spater gedruckt; neuer Satz]. 

Cc Normaltext der Ausgabe letzier Hand, ohne Riicksicht auf besondere 
Ausgabe (nicht nur die sog. Oktavausgabe, fiir welche die Sigle in 

WA gebraucht wird; Seitenzahlen beziehen sich auf die Taschenausgabe). 

Hpl. Goethe’s Werke, 1v, hg. und mit Anmerkungen begleitet von G. von 
Loeper. Berlin: Gustav Hempel, [1872]. 

WA  Goethes Werke, hg. im Auftrage der GrofSherzogin Sophie von 
Sachsen, Abt. I, Bde. v1 und vi. Weimar, 1888. [Die Sigle bedeutet 

Bd. vir nur dann, wenn dieser ausdriicklich genannt ist oder wenn von Noten 

und Abhandlungen die Rede ist, sonst immer Bd. v1.] 

Cta. Goethes similiche Werke mit Einleitungen von Karl Goedeke, m1. 
Stuttgart: Verlag der J. G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 

[um 1900]. 

JA Goethes Saimtliche Werke: Jubiliums-Ausgabe, v, mit Einleitung und 
Anmerkungen von Konrad Burdach. Stuttgart und Berlin, [1905]. 

FA Goethes Werke: Festausgabe, 111, bearbeitet von Rudolf Richter. Leip- 
zig, [1926]. 
W elt-Goethe-Ausgabe, v, hg. von Konrad Burdach. [Leipzig, 1937.] 

Btl. Goethe, West-dstlicher Divan, unter Mitwirkung von Hans Heinrich 
Schaeder hg. und erl. von Ernst Beutler. Leipzig, [1943]. 

GA Johann Wolfgang Goethe, Gedenkausgabe der Werke, Briefe und Ge- 
spriche, 11, Einfiihrung und Textiiberwachung von Hellmuth Frei- 

herrn von Maltzahn. Ziirich, [1948]. 

HA Goethes Werke, 1, 2. Aufl., textkritisch durchgesehen und mit Anm. 
versehen von Erich Trunz. [Sog. Hamburger Ausgabe.] Hamburg, 
1952. 

AA Werke Goethes, hg. von der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin. West-dstlicher Divan. 1: Text. 1: Noten und Abhandlungen. 

ut: Paralipomena. [jeweils:| Bearbeiter des Bandes Ernst Grumach. Berlin, 

1952. [Wenn eine Seitenzahl unmittelbar auf die Sigle folgt, so ist Bd. 1. 
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gemeint; Bde. 1 und mm sind es nur dann, wenn sie ausdriicklich genannt 

sind.]} 

Xx Gelegentlich gebrauchte, hier nicht aufgefiihrte Siglen sind von 
WA/I, v1 iibernommen. 


Einleitendes. Seit 1952 bringt die Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin unter dem Titel Werke Goethes kritisch-historische 
Einzelausgaben von Hauptwerken des Dichters heraus, die an die 
Stelle der entsprechenden Bande der ersten Abteilung der WA treten 
sollen. Damit erleben wir ein textgeschichtliches Ereignis ersten 
Ranges, mag auch mancher Literarhistoriker—ja, wie zu zeigen sein 
wird, auch mancher Herausgeber des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts— 
vergessen haben, da unsre Wissenschaft vor allem andern Bemiihen 
das reine Dichterwort bewahren und darbieten sollte. 

Der jeweilige ‘““Bearbeiter des Bandes” (1-11) des neuen Divans ist 
der auch fiir das Gesamtwerk verantwortliche Ernst Grumach. Die 
neuen Editionsgrundsiatze, die von den in WA gebrauchten radikal 
abweichen, hat Grumach ganz kurz am Ende des ersten Divan-Bandes 
skizziert und 1950 ausfiihrlich in Bd. x1r von Goethe: Neue Folge des 
Jahrbuchs der Goethe-Gesellschaft' dargelegt. Das groBe Verdienst der 
neuen Ausgabe liegt darin, daf sie als erste eine wirklich kritische 
sein will. Solcher Anspruch mag angesichts des Riesenbaus von WA 
anmaflich scheinen, ist aber dennoch berechtigt. Denn in Sachen der 
Textgestaltung waren die Herausgeber von WA an die in der Ausgabe 
letzter Hand festgelegte Form gebunden, so dafi man eine méglicher- 
weise bessere altere Form zwar aus den Lesarten sollte rekonstruieren 
kénnen, diese aber nicht im Text selbst erscheint. Priifung spiterer 
Ausgaben erweist, dafi von dieser Méglichkeit kaum je ernstlich Ge- 
brauch gemacht wurde. Neue Herausgeber werden sich von nun an 
zwei teilweise stark voneinander abweichenden Fassungen gegeniiber 
und dadurch oft zu eignen kritischen Entscheidungen verpflichtet 
finden, deren sich bisher die Benutzer von WA fast immer enthoben 
fiihlten. Dringend ist freilich zu wiinschen, da AA nicht die gleiche 
kanonische Giiltigkeit erlange, die WA in den zwei letzten Menschen- 
altern besafi—mag Grumach auch glauben, den endgiiltig besten Text 
bieten zu kénnen. 

Indem die Weimarer Ausgabe die letzte zu Goethes Lebzeiten 


1 “Prolegomena zu einer Goethe-Ausgabe” (S. 60-88); s. auch: Grumach, “Auf- 
gaben und Probleme der modernen Goetheedition,” Wissenschaftliche Annalen, 1 (1952), 
3-11; “Probleme der Goethe-Ausgabe” in Das Institut fiir deutsche Sprache und Litera- 
tur: Vortrige gehalien auf der Eréffnungstagung (Berlin, 1954), S. 39-51. 
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gedruckte Textschicht revidierte (die sie mit Lesarten versah), setzte 
sie nur Goethes eignen Gebrauch fort; denn auch der Dichter selbst 
war bei Neuausgaben nie auf die Manuskripte, oft nicht einmal auf 
Originalausgaben zuriickgegangen, sondern hatte gewéhnlich den 
letzt-gedruckten Text (zuweilen einen verwahrlosten Nach- oder 
Doppeldruck) einer Revision unterzogen. So war auch Géttlings, des 
Jenaer klassischen Philologen, hingebende und gewissenhafte Arbeit 
am Text von C die “Druckrevision eines bereits fertig empfangenen 
Textes” (Grumach). Im Gegensatz zu der an den Text von C gebun- 
denen WA und natiirlich auch zu Goethes eigner in C miindender 
Editionsarbeit sieht Grumach “die Aufgabe des kritischen Editors” 
darin, “den besten Text herzustellen.”’ Dieser beste Text ist natiirlich 
durch Kollation der Handschriften und friihen Drucke zu gewinnen. 
Bei nétigen Entscheidungen scheinen die redaktionelle Kommission 
und der Leiter von AA dem jeweiligen Bearbeiter gréfere Freiheit zu 
lassen, als das bei WA der Fall war, wo Abweichungen von dem Text 
von C nur ganz selten gestattet waren. Diese relative Freiheit bietet 
groBe Vorteile—aber auch Gefahren, wie an Grumachs Text zu zeigen 
sein wird. Nur ganz behutsam wollen wir am Ende der gegenwirtigen 
Untersuchung nach der Durchfiihrbarkeit der zweifellos guten, von 
Grumach hinreichend deutlich und hiufig (viermal) beschriebenen 
Editionsgrundsitze fragen. Unser gegenwirtiges Hauptbemiihen soll 
es sein, festzustellen, ob die Editionstechnik, d. h. die gewissenhaft- 
konsequente Anwendung der einmal angenommenen Grundsitze, der 
Giite derselben iiberall entspricht. Galten also Grumachs Kommen- 
tare zu seiner Arbeit fast ausschlieflich den Editionsprinzipien von 
AA, so befaSt sich unsre Untersuchung vornehmlich mit der Editions- 
technik des Divan-Textes (und zwar nur des poetischen, soweit er zu 
Goethes Lebzeiten ediert ward), wie er jetzt im Rahmen der Akademie- 
Ausgabe erscheint. Die Gedichte aus dem Nachlaf scheint Grumach 
véllig in der Form von Goethes Handschriften zu bieten (111, 10-82). 

Aufer den drei bisher erschienenen Divan-Banden sind drei weitere 
in Aussicht gestellt: rv: Uberlieferung und Lesarten; v: Zeugnisse und 
Materialien; v1: Erklirendes Register. Bisher haben wir nur Goethes 
eignes Wort, seine Exzerpte und Notizen, Mitteilungen von fremder 
Hand, aber noch keine Lesarten oder Erklirungen (Anmerkungen 
sind nicht vorgesehen). Manches, was wir hier als problematisch be- 
handeln miissen, diirfte durch die Lesarten geklirt werden, da Gru- 
mach sich auf Handschriften beruft, die Konrad Burdach noch nicht 
zur Verfiigung standen. 
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Unsre bisherige Vorstellung vom Divan war vollstindig durch die 
Ausgaben Konrad Burdachs bestimmt, wofern wir nicht gliickliche 
Besitzer des Erstdruckes von 1819 (E) waren. Burdach, einer der 
letzten groSen Textkritiker, eine der ganz wenigen wirklichen Persén- 
lichkeiten in unsrem Fache, hat sich nicht nur um die Textiiberlie- 
ferung des Divans, sondern auch um dessen kiinstlerische und geistige 
Lebendigmachung die gréSten Verdienste erworben. Sein Werk wird 
durch die neue Edition sicher zum Teil iiberholt, mit welcher Feststel- 
lung wir es aber keinesfalls bemikeln oder verkleinern wollen. Burdach 
war durch die allgemeinen Prinzipien der Gesamtausgaben gezwungen, 
seine drei Divan-Ausgaben alle auf C fufen zu lassen. Aber er war 
sich der daraus erwachsenden Problematik vollauf bewu8t. So wirken 
Siatze, die in seinem Kommentar zum Divan der Welt-Goethe-Ausgabe 
stehen, wie Ausblicke in ein Neuland, das er gleich Moses nicht selbst 
betreten sollte: 

Der enge Anschlu$ an den Wortlaut der Ausgabe letzter Hand, den unsere 
Ausgabe grundsitzlich erstrebt, verbiirgt indessen nicht iiberall und nament- 
licht nicht in Bezug auf sprachlich-stilistische AuBerlichkeiten die Herstellung 
des Textes nach Sinn und Willen Goethes in echter, authentischer Gestalt .. . . 
Goethes Entscheidungen der ihm von Géttling vorgelegten Fragen der Text- 
gestaltung erfolgten schwerlich auf Grund reiflicher Uberlegung, sondern 
nach der Stimmung des Augenblicks. Auch wissen wir aus vielen sichern 
Fallen, daf& Goethe seinen Gedichten, wenn sie Jahre lang hinter ihm lagen, 


oftmals fremd gegeniiberstand und bei seinen Anderungen ihrer urspriing- 
lichen Fassung sich seltsam vergriff. (S. 391 f.) 


Ein Text, der Goethes urspriinglicher Intention entspricht, ist in 
des Dichters Reinschrift (R) und in E viel besser zu finden als in C. 
Grumach hat versucht, einen Gesamt-Divan im Stile von E herzu- 
stellen. Die gegenwirtige Untersuchung will eigentlich nur als Vor- 
arbeit fiir die Kritik von Grumachs Text angesehen werden und setzt 
sich ganz enge Grenzen. Sie will kein endgiiltiges Urteil iiber seine 
Ausgabe fallen, sondern vornehmlich die Probleme aufdecken. Freilich 
mag hier schon angedeutet sein, worin wir eine Schwiche seines 
Textes aufweisen zu miissen glauben. Der Stil von E ist nicht einheit- 
lich, da Goethes eigner in R gebrauchter Stil drucktechnisch nicht 
annehmbar war und von dem Frommannschen Setzer nicht einheit- 
lich in einen entsprechenden Druckstil iibertragen wurde. Grumach 
scheint sich bei Beginn seiner Arbeit nicht in jeder Hinsicht tiber den 
Hauptgebrauch von E klar gewesen zu sein, sondern seine Entschei- 
dungen von Fall zu Fall spontan getroffen zu haben, so daf sein Text 
eine bedenkliche Anzahl von Formen und Gebrauchen aufweist, die 
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sich untereinander widersprechen. Und solch ein Zustand ist in einer 
kritischen Ausgabe eigentlich nicht annehmbar. Unsre Untersuchung 
méchte also dem Leser die Urteilsbildung erleichtern; gleichzeitig 
kénnte sie einem spiteren Herausgeber des Divans, dem wahrschein- 
lich Grumachs Ausgabe als Grundlage dienen wird, bei Besserung des 
Textes behilflich sein. 

Aufer der Herstellung eines Goethe-niheren Textes scheint AA 
eine im besten Sinne piaidagogische Aufgabe zu erfiillen. Nicht nur 
mag ein neues Bild der Dichterpersénlichkeit von Zeit zu Zeit die 
Neudarbietung seiner Texte in anderen Versionen als den vorher ge- 
laufigen nétig machen, sondern diese Neudarbietung scheint auch 
fiir die Riickbesinnung auf den eigentlichen Text psychologisch not- 
wendig. Wenn auch zwischen 1888 und 1952 der Divan-Text von WA 
(Burdachs also) fast allgemein als Grundtext anerkannt war, so war 
damit dem weiteren Fortschreiten der Textverwitterung doch 
keineswegs Einhalt geboten, da spitere Herausgeber (z. B. Beutler) 
sich nicht immer auf die WA selbst, sondern auf eines ihrer Derivate 
stiitzten, so daf$ gewisse Ausgaben Derivate von Derivaten darstellen. 
Um die Notwendigkeit der Riickbesinnung auf den urspriinglichen 
Text aufzuzeigen, wollen wir im folgenden AA nicht nur mit den 
Ausgaben Goethes (E und C) und mit WA vergleichen, sondern zu- 
weilen auch mit einigen anderen—lediglich zu Beispielzwecken her- 
angezogenen—Ausgaben, deren Mehrzah! entweder direkt oder in- 
direkt von WA abhangig oder durch die Person Burdachs mit WA ver- 
wandt ist. Von Burdach und WA unabhiangig diirften aufer E und C 
in unsrer Beispielreihe nur die Ausgabe, die mit Goedekes Einleitung 
um 1900 im traditionsgebundenen Cotta-Verlag erschien, und die 
Hempel-Ausgabe sein, die der WA vorausging und ihrerseits nicht 
ohne allen Einfluf auf Burdachs WA geblieben sein diirfte. Keinesfalls 
erwarte der Leser eine kritische Wertung aller zwischen 1827 und 1952 
erschienenen Ausgaben; sie wiirde die Aufgabe grenzenlos und bei der 
unkritisch-blinden Wiederholung minderwertiger Formen tief de- 
primierend machen. 

Erscheinungsform. Die Darbietung der Gedichte und der Noten 
und Abhandlungen in gesonderten Banden der AA entspricht nicht 
dem Zustand der Originalausgabe von 1819, wo lediglich die Worte 
“Besserem Verstindni§” und das vierzeilige Motto den Prosateil ein- 
fiihren. Die Zerlegung in zwei Bande in C (v and vi) war eine von 
Goethe Cotta gemachte und spiiter bedauerte Konzession.? Da AA in 


2 Goethe an Reichel, 17. (und 14.) Mai 1827. 
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Antiqua erscheint, ist es ein giinstiger Zufall, daB der Stuttgarter 
Divan von 1819 (in Jena bei Frommann gedruckt) ebenfalls Antiqua 
aufweist, wihrend der Wiener Paralleldruck und dann C gotische 
Lettern gebrauchen. Der hierdurch erleichterte Vergleich zeigt, daB 
sich auch im Gebrauch der Antiqua die Druckgewohnheiten in 133 
Jahren erheblich geaindert haben. Die Punkte, die die Goethe-Zeit 
nach allen Titeln setzt, sind in AA weggelassen. Wahrend E nur 
DIVAN und GOETHE auf dem einzigen deutschen Titelblatt durch- 
gehend mit Grofbuchstaben schreibt, braucht AA fiir alle Titel, 
Verfasser- und Bearbeiter-Namen ausnahmslos Grofbuchstaben. Dies 
Formproblem verquickt sich mit einem zweiten. Bei allen grof zu 
schreibenden Umlauten und im Falle von Wortern klassischen Ur- 
sprungs auch bei klein zu schreibenden verwenden Goethe handschrift- 
lich und E im Druck einfachen Vokal mit nachgestelltem e, wiahrend 
AA iiberall Umlautzeichen setzt. Damit folgt AA bei Kleinbuchstaben 
dem Gebrauch von C, bei GroSbuchstaben aber preufischer Verord- 
nung des spiten neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Nicht nur entspricht ein 
“VERMACHTNISS” in AA einem “Vermichtni®” in E, ein “Ubel” 
einem “Uebel,” ein ““Phébus” einem “Phoebus,” sondern auch ein 
“PHANOMEN” in AA einem “Phaenomen” in E. Merkwiirdiger- 
weise gibt AA “Aetna” wie die Goethezeit, wahrend WA “Atna” 
druckt. Wahrend E in den Titeln Kursivschrift gebraucht, sind die 
durchgehenden GrofSbuchstaben von AA streng vertikal gerichtet. 
Zusammen erwecken diese kleinen Einzelziige bei dem héheren For- 
mat von AA den Eindruck starrer Monumentalitit, die E trotz der 
Antiqua keineswegs anstrebt und die dem Goethe des Divan ganz fern 
lag. 

In einem Punkt entspricht C (mit zwei unbedeutenden Ausnahmen 
auf S. 20 f. und 33 f. der Oktavausgabe) Goethes Wunsch, wo AA ihn 
nicht respektiert. Der Dichter wollte das volle Bild einer ganzen 
Strophe gewahrt, nicht durch Verteilung auf verschiedene Seiten zer- 
stiickelt sehen.* Aber in AA erscheint bereits die fiinfte Strophe von 
“Hegire”’ zu einem Drittel auf S. 3, zu zwei Dritteln auf S. 4, die vierte 
von “‘Wiederfinden” gleichmafig verteilt auf S. 168 und 169, ebenso 
die letzte Strophe von “Geheimschrift” auf S. 171 f. In E ist die 
fiinfte Strophe von “Wiederfinden”’ auf S. 169 f. verteilt, aber C und 
WA kommen Goethes Wunsch nach. Bei Goethe war das gewif eine 
asthetische Forderung fiir Druckbild und Klang; tatsiichlich stellt 
aber eine gleichma&ig gebrochene Strophe auch eine Gefahr fiir die 


* Briefkonzept: Goethe an Cotta, 16. (und 14.) April 1826. 
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Textiiberlieferung dar, wenn sie von einem spiteren kopierenden 
Setzer oder Herausgeber als zwei kurze Strophen mifverstanden wird, 
wofiir wir spater zwei Beispiele geben werden. 

Gedankenstriche. Die Einfiihrung von Zeichen, die der Dichter 
selbst vermeidet, birgt dreifache Gefahr der Verunklarung in sich. 
Das Schriftbild mag mit haBlichen Zeichen iiberladen, der urspriing- 
liche Rhythmus zerstért, ein Zeichen an falscher Stelle gesetzt und 
so der Sinn entstellt werden. Auf S. 235 druckte E Vers 13 der “‘Sie- 
benschlifer”: ‘Nun! so sagen sich die Knaben,”. C la@t das Aus- 
rufezeichen fallen und gebraucht Gedankenstriche zum Absetzen der 
direkten Rede, wie E es an anderer Stelle auch tut: “‘Nun—so sagen 
sich die Knaben—’’. Diese Form ist natiirlich erhalten in WA, aber 
auch in Hpl., Cta. und JA. FA hilt weitgehend an der Interpunktion 
von WA fest, gebraucht aber viel haufigere Anfiihrungszeichen als E 
und C, wodurch die Gedankenstriche natiirlich unnétig werden; der 
Herausgeber verstand sie jedoch nicht in ihrer Bedeutung und behielt 
sie bei. FA und in ihrem Gefolge auch Btl. und GA schreiben: ‘“‘ ‘Nun’ 
—so sagen sich die Knaben—’’. Befremdlicherweise weist WGA im 
Gegensatz zu JA die gleiche Form auf. Hpl., Cta. und JA, die gemein- 
hin Prosainterpunktion gebrauchen, halten ein Komma nach “Nun” 
fiir unnétig. HA setzt eins, tibernimmt die Anfiihrungszeichen von 
FA und behilt wie diese die Gedankenstriche bei: “‘ ‘Nun,’—so sagen 
sich die Knaben—”. Wahrend E, C und WA mit je zwei Zeichen 
auskommen, weist HA also deren fiinf auf! 

V. 43 des gleichen Gedichtes ist in E mit einem Gedankenstrich 
abgeschlossen und so als Ende der direkten Rede des Engels gekenn- 
zeichnet: “‘Und so liegen sie beseligt —”’ Dem fiigt der Dichter berich- 
tend hinzu: ‘“‘Auch, auf heilen Vorderpfoten, / Schlaft das Hiindlein 
siiSen Schlummers.” In der Zeichensetzung haben C und WA nichts 
geindert. Hpl. und Cta. weisen Anfiihrungszeichen an der richtigen 
Stelle auf, behalten aber den nun unnétig gewordenen Gedankenstrich 
bei. JA—d. h. Konrad Burdach—zeigt ebenfalls Anfiihrungszeichen, 
tilgt aber—wie es einzig logisch ist—den Gedankenstrich. Diese gute 
Form iibernimmt die HA, wodurch deren Lisung von V. 13 aber ganz 
sinnlos wird. FA behalt jedoch den Gedankenstrich bei und setzt 
Anfiihrungszeichen nach “Schlummer” (das seit der Oktavausgabe 
an der Stelle von Goethes urspriinglichem “Schlummers” steht). Btl. 
und GA folgen FA bedenkenlos. WGA hat keinen Gedankenstrich 
nach “beseligt,”’ aber im Gegensatz zu JA Anfiihrungszeichen erst 
nach “Schlummer.” (Ich vermute, da® dafiir nicht Burdach, sondern 
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der Verlagslektor verantwortlich ist.) Nun berichtet also in—wenig- 
stens—vier prominenten modernen Ausgaben der Engel dem lieben 
Gott nicht nur iiber das Wohlergehen der sechs zarten Knaben, 
sondern auch iiber das des Hiindleins, was nach E, das hier mit R 
iibereinzustimmen scheint, nicht in Goethes Absicht lag. AA liest nun 
zum erstenmal wieder vollstindig wie E, wihrend WA der ausdrucks- 
schwicheren, aber noch ganz logisch-klaren Form von C folgt. 

Anfiihrungszeichen. Deutlich genug hat sich Goethe iiber die uner- 
freuliche Wirkung iibermafiger Satzzeichen geiu®ert.‘ Ganz ver- 
mieden hat er die Anfiihrungszeichen jedoch nicht. Zwélfmal erschei- 
nen sie im eigentlichen Divan-Text von E, zweimal in den Gedichten 
des Prosateils. Einmal findet es Grumach nétig, Anfiihrungszeichen 
zu setzen, wo weder E noch C (also auch nicht WA), wohl aber FA, 
Btl., GA sie gebrauchen. Die acht Zeilen von “‘Ferdusi spricht” besteh- 
en aus drei verschiedenen Gruppen. Die beiden ersten Verse stellen 
ein Firdusi-Zitat dar, die nichsten beiden—auf die ersten reimend— 
Goethes eigne Entgegnung. Die letzten vier Verse handeln vom Reich- 
tum und wurden wohl hier angeschlossen, weil V. 4 mit “reich” 
schlieSt. Goethe setzte die drei Teile durch Zwischenstriche voneinan- 
der ab. AA schlieSt nun das Firdusi-Zitat in Anfiihrungszeichen ein 
und lat den ersten Zwischenstrich fallen, den FA usw. noch beibe- 
halten. Dadurch sind das erste und das zweite Element deutlich 
voneinander abgesetzt und doch eng verbunden. So reizvoll es wirkt, 
verschiedene Stimmen des Weltgeistes iiber die Jahrhunderte hinweg 
konversieren zu héren, so war es doch nicht Goethes Absicht, Firdusis 
und den eignen Anteil klar zu scheiden. Hat sich hier Grumach nicht 
einen Eingriff erlaubt, zu dem ein kritisch-historischer Herausgeber 
nicht berechtigt ist? 

Die beiden Verse von “Dunkel ist die Nacht...” schlieSt E 
(S. 106) in Anfiihrungszeichen ein, obgleich nur deren erster Zitat 
oder literarische Anspielung sein kann, wihrend der zweite Goethes 
eignen Kommentar darstellt. Sinngema® schlug Géttling am 8. April 
1825 vor, nur den ersten Vers in Anfiihrungszeichen zu setzen. Goethe 
zeigte jedoch durch Unterstreichung der alten Form, daf er diese 
beizubehalten wiinschte. Nachdem sein Einspruch in C doch nicht 
beriicksichtigt worden war, kehrte erst WA zu der Form von E zuriick, 
weil C offensichtlich Goethes Wunsch ignoriert hatte. AA gibt jedoch 
in diesem Fall der von Géttling vorgeschlagenen und in C gedruckten 
Fassung den Vorzug und hat dann wohl das hier gebrauchte Ver- 


* Belege: Grumachs “Prolegomena,” S. 76. 
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fahren auch auf die Firdusi-Verse angewandt, die urspriinglich iiber- 
haupt keine Anfiihrungszeichen aufweisen. In beiden Fallen hat 
Grumach Goethes Wunsch nicht respektiert. Die an sich wiinschens- 
werte Klarung des Tatbestandes sollte unsres Erachtens lediglich in 
Anmerkungen erfolgen. 

Der Prosateil bietet in dem Kapitel ‘“Araber” poetische Uber- 
setzungen. Deren dritte Strophe wird in E (S. 254) mit Anfiihrungs- 
zeichen eingeleitet, die vierte aber nicht dementsprechend abgeschlos- 
sen. Dies ist von WA und nun auch von AA sinngemi®& berichtigt. 
Sonst folgt der Gebrauch der Anfiihrungszeichen in AA demjenigen 
von E. So stehen auch jetzt noch in AA verschiedene Zitate (z. B.: 
‘‘Wenn man auch nach Mecca triebe”’) ohne Anfiihrungszeichen; und 
das ist sinnvoll, weil der Divan ein einheitliches Kunstwerk sein will. 

Bei Wortzusammensetzungen zielt die Textentwicklung auf Verfesti- 
gung der Bindung hin. Bei zwei durch ‘‘und” verbundenen Wortern, 
deren erstes endungslos ist, schwankt C bereits. Wihrend C (S. 225) 
von E (S. 202) iibernimmt: “In dem grof und kleinen Neste”’, schreibt 
C in dem neu hinzugekommenen “Die Jahre nahmen dir . . . ”’: “weit- 
und breiten Landes” (S. 81), wahrend R auch hier keinen Bindestrich 
gebrauchte. In dem gleichfalls neuen Vers ‘Sind Wort und Thaten 
reinen Sinns geneigt.” iibersah C (S. 264) wohl, daf es sich auch bei 
“Wort” um einen Dativ des Plurals handelt, und fiihrte keinen 
Bindestrich ein. Ebenso blieb der Vers “Lieb’, Lied und Weines 
Trunkenheit” (E, S. 192) in C (S. 212) unverindert. In all diesen 
Fallen setzte WA spiter Bindestriche. Bei ““Weisheitsbaum an Baum” 
(E, S. 226) hielten nur Hpl. und Cta. die Anderung in “-Baum” fiir 
nétig. AA bietet nun iiberall® die bindestrichlosen Formen, bevorzugt 
also R einmal gegeniiber dem Erstdruck C' und gibt damit Goethes 
Gebrauch besser als WA wieder. 

“Die zarten / Leicht beschuht, beputzte [sic!/] Knaben” (E, S. 
236), die ‘“‘Siebenschlifer” also finden in AA keine befriedigende 
Druckform. Géttling wiinschte am 25. Nov. 1827 Tilgung des in C' 
wiederholten Kommas, so daf} danach C (S. 272) druckte: “Leicht 
beschuht beputzten...”. WA hat jedoch: ‘“Leicht beschuht-, be- 
putzten ...”.® Die gleiche Lésung findet sich vorher schon bei Hpl., 
und sie erscheint natiirlich auch in den von WA abhingigen Aus- 
gaben. Wenn nun AA den Bindestrich wieder aufgibt, so ist das eine 
erfreuliche Wiederherstellung von Goethes Form. Gleichzeitig gibt 


5S. 75, 199, 233, 190, 224. 
6 WA, S. 267; JA,S. 128; WGA, S. 156. 
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aber AA im Gegensatz zu R, E, C' und WA das Komma auf, bietet 
also Géttlings Lésung, die “beschuht” sinnloserweise zum Adverb 
von “beputzt” macht. Durch Ubernahme des urspriinglichen Kommas 
wire hier eine logische und Goethe-nahe Form miihelos herzustellen 
gewesen. Hier wie an manch andrer Stelle gewinnt man den pein- 
lichen Eindruck, daf Grumach nicht so sehr gegen Géttling wie 
gegen Burdach zu Felde zieht und im Falle eines (ganz seltenen) 
Gegensatzes zwischen den beiden Géttling recht gibt, auch wenn 
Burdach Goethes Originalform wiederherstellt. 

Urspriingliche Getrenntschreibung, die in spiteren Ausgaben der 
Zusammenschreibung weichen mufte, ist in den folgenden Fallen in 
AA wiederhergestellt. In E lautet die fiinfte Strophe von “An Hafis”:’ 

Das alles drangt uns ahndevoll, 
Wo Lock’ an Locke kriuselt, 


In brauner Fiille ringelnd schwoll, 
So dann im Winde sauselt. 


Da das “‘So” im letzten Verse hier die Funktion eines Relativums hat, 
war die Schreibung “‘Sodann”’ in Bd. v von C (S. 41) sinnentstellend. 
Trotzdem mute Burdach sie in Bd. vr von WA (S. 43) drucken 
lassen; nur in den Lesarten konnte er warnen “Lies So dann mit 
REC6” und spiter in JA und WGA “So dann” drucken. Gleichwohl 
bieten FA, Btl., GA und HA “Sodann.” Man ersieht daraus die tat- 
sichliche Wirkungslosigkeit der Lesarten von WA.™ Hpl. und Cta. 
bezogen ihr “‘Sodann”’ zweifellos direkt von C. 

Im Erstdruck C' steht auf S. 74: “Mich durchgequialt’’; und so 
wurde dann wohl immer gedruckt. In e steht aber “durch gequilt’’, 
und das erscheint jetzt in AA (S. 68). Ebenfalls erstmalig wurde in 
C' (S. 119) gedruckt: ““‘Den Enkeln kommt es doch zu gut.” Diese 
Schreibung ist beibehalten in WA, Cta., JA und nun in AA (S. 109). 
Hpl. anderte in “zu Gut”, die modernen Ausgaben in “zugut”. “Ha8 
auf unsres Gleichen”’® ist bei Cta. geiindert zu “unsres gleichen”; WA 
schreibt “nach den Grundsitzen der Ausgabe” (S. 404) “‘Unsresglei- 


7 Auf der ersten S. 400; die Originalausgabe gebraucht die Seitenzahlen 399 und 
400 je zweimal. “So dann” auch in Bd. v1 von C und Bd. vm von WA. 

™ Zu Ehren der vor 1914 geschulten Gelehrtengeneration im allgemeinen und des 
hochverdienten Hans Gerhard Grif im besonderen sei festgestellt, da er in seiner 
Gesamtausgabe des Divans (Leipzig, 1912) Burdachs Lesarten zur Textgestaltung 
heranzieht und so die in WA geriigten, aber gleichwohl gedruckten schiechten Formen 
vermeidet. In diesem Falle liest Graf (S. 24) also: “So dann.” Ebenso jetzt Hans-J. 
Weitz in der von ihm besorgten neuen Gesamtausgabe (Wiesbaden, 1951; S. 24). 

8 E, S. 102; C, S. 120; AA, S. 110. 
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chen”, ebenso Hpl.; die neueren Ausgaben: “unsresgleichen’’. Die 
drei Wérter “dir zu lieb’’* behalten WA, JA, Cta. bei; Hpl. gibt “Dir 
zu Lieb’ ”’, FA, Btl., GA: “dir zu Lieb”, WGA und HA schliefilich: 
“dir zulieb”. Im Falle von “zu handen” (E, S. 187; AA, S. 185) 
begniigt sich WA in Ubereinstimmung mit der Oktavausgabe mit der 
Grofschreibung des zweiten Wortes (wie schon vor E Zelters Lieder- 
tafel 1818 auf S. 239 gedruckt hatte). Von den eingesehenen Ausgaben 
halt es nur HA fiir nétig, in ‘““zuhanden” zu modernisieren. 

In “Anklang,” das ebenso wie das folgende “Deine Liebe, dein 
Ku8 mich entziickt” erst 1820 entstand, schrieben R und C! (S. 260) 
“acht haben.” Géttling anderte 1827 in “‘Acht”. Die vierte Zeile des 
nichsten Gedichtes wurde in C—offenbar in Ubereinstimmung mit 
R—“Jemals Theil genommen?” geschrieben (S. 261); weder Géttling 
noch WA hatten hier etwas zu andern. Die Getrennt- und Grofschrei- 
bung wurde in beiden Fallen von Hpl., FA und Btl. tibernommen. GA 
trennt, schreibt nun aber beide Male den ersten Teil klein; HA 
schreibt: ‘‘achthaben,” “‘teilgenommen.” Nicht ausgeglichen haben 
Cta. (“‘acht haben, teilgenommen”) und JA und WGA (“‘Acht haben, 
teilgenommen”; hier bietet also Burdach zwei von Goethe nicht ge- 
brauchte Formen!). AA verzichtet nun ebenfalls auf Ausgleich, kehrt 
aber zu Goethes Originalformen—“acht haben”’, ‘“Theil genommen” 
(S. 229, 231)—zuriick. 

Leider kénnen wir Philologen Goethe den Vorwurf mangelnder 
Konsequenz nicht ersparen. So hat er selber zusammengeschrieben: 
“Zierlichlockend”, “Aufthat sich das Licht!”, “stachligt-griin”, 
daunten’”’. Wiahrend sowohl E (S. 169) wie C (S. 188) “Auf that” 
und “‘stachlig griin” (S. 155, 174) druckten und “da unten” iiberhaupt 
erst in C (S. 259) im Druck erschien, erhielt sich “‘Zierlichlockend” 
bis in E (S. 132) hinein; erst C (S. 152) trennte auch da. In allen 
Fallen ibernimmt nun AA" die trennenden Druckformen von E oderC. 

Zusammengesetzte Hauptwérter werden in E und C gewéhnlich— 
also auch in WA, meist auch noch in JA—mit Bindestrich geschrieben, 
wahrend die neueren Ausgaben fast immer viéllig zusammenschreiben. 
E, C, WA und AA haben also: “Mosleminen-Pflicht’™, ‘“Propheten- 
Sitte” und “Propheten-Stadt’’, ““Moschus-Wolke,” “‘Geber-Amt”’. 
Anstelle einer jeden dieser Zusammensetzungen stehen in R zwei 

* E, S. 136; C, S. 155; AA, S. 142. 

0S. 139, 168, 158, 220. 


1 So auch Hpl., Cta., JA und WGA. 
2 So auch JA und WGA. 
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getrennte Worter. In anderen Fallen verbindet schon R durch Binde- 
strich: ‘“Zwillings-Wendung’*, ‘“Liebe-Schnaufen’™,  ‘‘Fliigel- 
Pferd’®, ‘“Lebens-Wunden”, “Liebes-Wunden”, ‘“Griechen-Volk’’. 
Die Fassung von R ist unbekannt bei “Gottes-Gedanken’”™® und 
“Jugend-Muster”. Den zuerst in C' gedruckten “Lebe-Strudel’””” 
schreibt R zusammen, wie es auch Hpl. und die modernen Ausgaben 
tun. AA hat jetzt wieder “Kriuter-Flor” mit E, wihrend C und WA 
“‘Kriuterflor” schreiben, wo R “Kriuter Flor” aufweist. Ebenso hat 
R ganz unverbunden ““Himmels Madchen Schaar’, das in E und jetzt 
in AA als ““Himmels-Miadchen-Schaar’"*, in C, WA und den modernen 
Ausgaben aber als ein Wort erscheint. Im Erstdruck C' von ‘“Woher 
ich kam...” steht “himmelfrohen”. AA schreibt jetzt wohl auf 
Grund einer Burdach noch unbekannten Handschrift “himmel-fro- 
hen”. 

In Fallen, wo R oder wenigstens E zusammenschreiben, neuere 
Ausgaben aber trennen, stellt Grumach den urspriinglichen Zustand 
wieder her. So schreibt jetzt AA (S. 150) wie E (S. 146) und R: “Du 
dahinten hast der Augen’’; AA (S. 236) wie E (S. 232) hat ‘“‘dadro- 
ben”.”° Das Partizip ‘‘mitgeschlafen” (AA, S. 235) ist in E (S. 230), in 
C?, C? und in den modernen Ausgaben zusammengeschrieben, wahrend 
Hpl., WA (nach C! und der Oktavausgabe, ohne eine Lesart zu 
geben), Cta., JA und WGA getrennt schreiben. Da die Varianten von 
WA in diesem Falle versagen, kann ich iiber die in R gebrauchte Form 
nichts sagen. Fiir V. 40 von ““Héheres und Héchstes” weisen die zwdlf 
hier herangezogenen Ausgaben und R (hier nach den Lesarten von 
WA) fiinf verschiedene Fassungen auf; R: “rein-lebendiger weise’’; 
E, C, Cta.: “rein-lebendigerweise’”’; Hpl.: “‘rein-lebend’gerweise’’; 
WA, FA, Btl., HA: “rein-lebend’ger Weise”; WGA und GA: “rein- 
lebendger Weise”. Wahrend WA also das iiberschiissige i ausmerzt 
und das getrennte letzte Glied grof} schreibt, kehrt AA (S. 237) zur 
Druckform der Goethezeit zuriick. In V. 21 von “Einla&” schrieb 
Goethe urspriinglich in R “gleicherweise”; spater strich er “gleicher”’ 
durch und schrieb “gliubiger” dariiber. C?, C* und Cta. geben 


So auch JA und WGA. 

4 So auch JA, GA und WGA. 

% So auch JA. 

6 So auch Hpl., Cta., JA und GA. 

17 So auch Cta. und JA. 

18 So auch Hpl. und mit einfachem a Cta., JA und WGA. 
#9 So noch Cta. und HA. 

2° So noch Hpl., Cta., JA und WGA. 
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“glaubigerweise”, was Goethes Absicht entsprechen diirfte. Hpl. 
“verbesserte” das in “gliub’gerweise”. Als Lesart von e gibt Burdach 
die in C' und der Oktavausgabe erscheinende Form “glaubiger weise’”’ 
an, wofiir er die mangelhafte Korrektur in R verantwortlich macht. 
Er selbst schreibt das seither gebriuchliche ‘“‘glaub’ger Weise’™, was 
WGA und GA schlieflich als “gliubger Weise” bringen. Schreibt nun 
AA wieder “gliubigerweise”’, so stimmt das nicht nur mit Goethes 
Gebrauch, sondern auch mit der in AA gedruckten Form “rein- 
lebendigerweise”’ iiberein. 

Dem aufmerksamen Leser diirfte es nicht entgangen sein, daf die 
von AA nun wieder eingefiihrten Formen hiufig mit denen von Cta. 
tibereinstimmen, dafi sich also dieser konventionelle Text, der vom 
Standpunkt von WA und JA—den zwei bestimmenden Ausgaben 
Burdachs—hoffnungslos iiberholt und veraltet erscheinen mufte, als 
erstaunlich gut und verwitterungsfrei erweist, was uns iiber den 
absoluten Wert von Ausgaben, die sich stolz ‘“kritisch-historische” 
nennen, recht skeptisch stimmen mu®. Freilich kann man auch Gru- 
machs historisch-kritisches Bemiihen nicht immer als unbedingt 
iiberzeugend ansprechen. Wihrend man in den meisten bisher be- 
handelten Fallen seine Entscheidungen gutheifen kann, erhebt sich 
in anderen die Frage, ob er sich auf der Suche nach der besten Form 
nicht doch von modernem Sprachgefiihl statt vom Gebrauch der 
Goethezeit habe leiten lassen. Durch nachtrigliche Anderung in e 
von “Also gleich” (E, S. 146) zu “Alsogleich” (so C, WA, S. 165) ist 
AA (S. 149) zu der Zusammenschreibung berechtigt. Burdach bietet 
in JA (S. 77), aber nicht in WGA die Getrenntschreibung von E. In 
der Uberschrift schreiben Goethe selbst und E “alt persischen”; C! 
druckt “‘alt persisches”’. Géttling schlug am 25. Nov. 1827 “‘altpers.” 
vor, durch Gebrauch der Abkiirzung das heikle Problem der Genitiv- 
Endung klug umgehend (selbst C? und C* schreiben noch “alt- 
persisches”). Wiahrend sich der n-Genitiv spiter Goethes ausdriick- 
lichem Wunsche” entsprechend wieder durchsetzte, blieb die Zusam- 
menschreibung erhalten. So schreiben jetzt Btl., GA, HA and auch 
AA “ALTPERSISCHEN”. Ebenfalls in Ubereinstimmung mit C, 
nicht aber mit E befindet sich AA in den Schreibungen “‘sobald” 
(S. 142) und “zunichte” (S. 31), wo E (S. 135, 41) und im zweiten Fall 
auch R trennen. Dem Gebrauch von E, C', C*, wo “in’s besondre” 
(S. 38, 33) steht, widerspricht ‘“‘insbesondre” in AA (S. 28; so auch 


* So FA, Btl., JA und HA. 
* Goethe an Géttling, 28. Mai 1825. 
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Oktavausgabe [S. 35], C*, WA [S. 35]).™ Bestimmte hier nicht doch 
modernes Sprachgefiihl Grumachs Entscheidung? Ebenso drucken E, 
C! und C? “Schwerdt [bzw. Schwert] umgiirtet”, wihrend die Oktav- 
ausgabe, C* und WA (vu, 14) und jetzt AA (nm, 11) “Schwertum- 
giirtet”’ aufweisen. Da WA keine handschriftliche Variante gibt, mag 
die Handschrift tatsichlich Zusammenschreibung zeigen. Fiir “der 
schwer Gedriickte’™ gibt WA keine Lesart, obgleich C (S. 118) “der 
schwer gedriickte” bietet. E enthielt den betreffenden Spruch noch 
nicht. Dafiir, daf handschriftlich eine radikal andere Fassung vor- 
liegt, geben die Lesarten von WA keinen Beleg; gleichwohl steht 
jetzt in AA (S. 108) “der Schwergedriickte”, was verdaichtig modern 
anmutet. 

Probleme der GroL- und Kleinschreibung muften im vorherge- 
henden bereits gelegentlich beriihrt werden. Davon nun mehr! Pro- 
nomina schreibt Goethe selbst gro8, wenn ihnen besonderes poetisches 
Gewicht zukommt. Zuweilen erscheint diese Schreibung noch in E; 
jetzt fiihrt AA sie auf Grund von R allgemein durch. So lesen wir nun 
die folgenden Satze oder Ausdriicke, wie sie in den nach den Seiten- 
zahlen von AA angegebenen Handschriften oder Drucken stehen: 
“Da ich beide Sie gefunden.”™—“In mir liebt Ihn’*—“ich bin so 
gro als Er’’—“Diesen Becher bring ich Thr’**—“Da® ich Ihm zur 


Seite bin.”—“Die ein Leben Ihm geweiht’*’—“Daf Er ewig mein 
gedenket’”*°—“Wenn Er kommt”.” Dagegen druckt AA “ihr”, “du” 
und “dich” in der Anrede klein,” auch wo E grof schreibt. 

Ebenfalls grof geschrieben erscheinen jetzt wieder in AA Pronomi- 
nalformen von “ein”: “nur hért das Eine’”“™—‘‘Weder vieler, noch des 
Einen’”“—“Der treu sich Einer gab”™—“Hast du Eine dir an’s Herz 
genommen”™—“Jung und alt in Eins versammeln’”’.*” Solche Grof- 


*S. hierzu auch W. Kurrelmeyer, “Doppeldrucke der Goethe-Ausgabe letzter 
Hand” (MLN, vx1 [1946], 145-53). 

* WA, S. 120; diese Form auch sonst iiberall von Hpl. bis HA. 

% S. 80; E (Burdach nimmt Verlesung aus “sie” an). 

*S. 83; E, C!, Oktavausg., WA. 

7S. 141; R (aus urspriinglichem “er’”), E, C. 

%S. 152; E, R, C. 

* Beide S. 174; R (aus urspriinglichem “ihm”). 

*S. 174; R, E. 

® S. 230; R (aus urspriinglichem “er’’). 

#S. 90, m1, 176. %S. 55; E, C, WA. 

*S. 99; C, WA, Hpl., FA, Btl., HA; aber “einen” in Cta., JA, GA und WGA. 

*®S. 181; E, C, Hpl., WA, JA und WGA. 

*S. 225; E, C', C*, Oktavausg., Hpl., WA und WGA. 

7S. 236; E, C, Hpl., WA. 
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schreibung wurde einst und wird nun wieder in AA auch auf das 
tontragende adjektivische “ein” angewandt; spaitere Drucke begniigen 
sich meist mit Kleinschreibung im Sperrdruck. “Und immer hingt’s 
an Einem Ort’**—“‘Weil man Einen Tag nichts ausgegeben’**— 
“Einen Gott und Eine Traute”.“ Weitere Probleme der Grofischrei- 
bung werde ich an andrer Stelle in Verbindung mit der Orthographie 
behandeln. 

Gedankenstriche, die eine Pause bei starkem Gedankensprung 
andeuten sollen, in C und WA aber weggelassen sind, setzt AA nun 
wieder ein in “Was heift denn Reichthum?— / Eine wairmende 
Sonne,’' und “Niemand versteht zur rechten Zeit!— / Wenn man 
zur rechten Zeit verstiinde”.” Die dritte Strophe in ‘“Nachbildung” 
steht inhaltlich den beiden vorhergehenden zwar nahe, ist aber doch 
ein eignes Gedicht. Das ward bei dem Druck von E iibersehen, 
obgleich R einen Doppelstrich nach der zweiten Strophe aufweist. 
Wie WA setzt Grumach (S. 33) einen Zwischenstrich. Dagegen er- 
scheint ein unerwiinschter Zwischenstrich nach “‘Getretner Quark 
/ Wird breit, nicht stark.” in E, C, Hpl. und Cta. Wie WA fahrt AA 
(S. 119) nach einem Spatium, aber ohne Zwischenstrich fort: “Schlagst 
du ihn aber mit Gewalt”. JA und WGA geben die sechs Verse fortlau- 
fend. 

Absatz. V. 22 von “Anklang” ist in R eingeriickt; in C, das keine 
Zeileneinriickung braucht, erscheint der Vers als erster auf S. 260, 
ebenso in der Oktavausgabe auf S. 252, wodurch der Absatz vidllig 
unkenntlich ist. So weisen ihn Hpl., Cta. und JA nicht auf. Die gleiche 
Situation wie C bieten WA (S. 255 f.; die Lesarten weisen auf die 
Einriickung hin), WGA und GA. Mitten auf der Seite erscheint der 
Absatz richtig in FA, Btl. und AA (S. 229). V. 55 von “‘Siebenschlafer”’ 
erscheint in R eingeriickt am Seitenanfang. Diese Einriickung bleibt 
jedoch in E unbeachtet und infolge von Goethes gefiihlsmafigen 
Revisionsmethoden auch in C, WA, FA, Btl., Hpl. und Cta. Burdach 
stellt in den Lesarten (S. 449) fest: “‘ . . . daher stiinde im Text besser 
Absatz,” muf sich im Textteil aber der Autoritét von C beugen. 
Den Absatz druckt er in JA und WGA, wie es jetzt GA, HA und AA 
(S. 239) tun. Zu solchen Zweideutigkeiten kann die Verteilung eines 


% S. 106; C, WA, HA und WGA. 

%S. 210; R (aus urspriinglichem “einen”), E, WA und WGA. 
 S. 226; nur R?. 

“S. 81; E, Hpl., Cta. 

#S. 113; H™, E, JA. 
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Gedichtes auf zwei Seiten fiihren, wenn keine Einriickung gebraucht 
wird. Die Besitzer von Btl. und HA seien auf zwei ahnliche Fille in 
ihren Ausgaben hingewiesen. Aus zwei achtzeiligen Strophen beste- 
hend, erscheint das ganze Gedicht “So lang’ man niichtern ist” auf 
jeweils einer Seite in E, C, WA. In der FA, die keine Zeileneinriick- 
ung braucht, verteilt sich die zweite Strophe zu gleichen Teilen auf 
S. tos f. In Btl. finden wir die Verse 9-16 zwar auf gleicher Seite 
(100), aber in zwei Vierzeiler zerlegt. ‘‘Wunderglaube” haben C und 
WA als ein ungeteiltes achtzeiliges Gedicht; FA bietet es zu einer 
Halfte auf S. 115, zur andern auf S. 116, JA ebenso getrennt auf S. 
107 f. In Btl. erscheint das ganze Gedicht, aber aus zwei Vierzeilern 
bestehend, auf S. 111; in HA, ebenso zerstiickt, auf S. 100. Die Folge- 
rung dringt sich auf, da dem Drucker von Btl. ein fliichtig revidier- 
tes Exemplar von FA oder dessen Abschrift vorgelegen habe, obgleich 
sich Beutler in seinem ‘‘Vorwort” (S. xiii) auf Burdach—wohl doch 
den von WA—beruft und FA mit keinem Wort als die wirkliche, 
unmittelbare Vorlage erwahnt; Beutlers Text kommt also nur indirekt 
iiber die modernisierte Form der FA von WA. Der Text von HA 
steht dem von JA nahe, wenn er auch nicht die gleich-unkritische 
Abhingigkeit von einer einzigen Vorlage wie derjenige Beutlers 
aufweist. Dieser kurze Hinweis auf nicht ganz erfreuliche Gepflogen- 
heiten neuerer Editionstechnik mag zeigen, wie bis zum Erscheinen 
von AA Burdachs Ausgaben die Textgestalt des Divans bei Neu- 
drucken direkt oder indirekt bestimmt haben. Es eriibrigt sich zu 
sagen, daf in AA (S. 185, 207) die beiden Achtzeiler in unzerstiickter 
Originalform erscheinen. 

Titel. Aus dem Titel ‘“‘An Schach Sedschan und seines Gleichen”’ 
in E (S. 75) laBt C (S. 85) das “An” weg. AA gibt nun wieder den 
vollen Titel, schreibt jedoch “SCHACH SEDSCHAN” (S. 79). 
“Aergert’s jemand dafi es Gott gefallen’”’ erscheint in E (S. 98) ohne 
Titel. In e fiigte Goethe hinzu: “Der Prophet spricht’’, was freilich 
kein eigentlicher Titel ist (s.u.). Das tibernimmt AA (S. ror), jedoch 
mit den beiden ersten Wértern ganz in GrofSbuchstaben. 

Zwei alte Fehler, die in E und C stehen, aber in WA verbessert 
sind, vermeidet nun AA ebenfalls. ‘“‘O Welt! wie schamlos und boshaft 
bist du!” (E, S. 77) reimt sich nicht mit V. 3 “begiinstiget ist’; darum 
schreiben WA (S. 89) und AA (S. 81): “ . . . du bist!”” Die Schlu®zeile 
von “Wenn du auf dem Guten ruhst” heift in E (S. 89): “Aus einmal 
dich raufen.”” Der Wiener Paralleldruck von 1820 bietet wahrschein- 
lich Goethes eigene Korrektur: “Auch einmal . . . ”, wie es in R steht. 
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Gleichwohl hat C (S. 101), das ja auf der Abschrift von E fuft, wieder 
“Aus einmal...”, was dann natiirlich bei Hpl. und Cta. erscheint. 
WA (S. ror) und AA (S. gr) lesen richtig: “Auch einmal...”. In 
“Zwiespalt” sind—vielleicht aus Versehen—zwei alternierende 
Schliisse (V. 9-12, 13-16) seit E (S. 18) hintereinander gedruckt, 
wovon weder “die Mehrheit der Redactoren’” von WA noch AA (S. 15) 
abzuweichen wagte. 

Wortformen. Sehr selten sind in der verhaltnismafig kurzen Text- 
geschichte des Divans radikale Anderungen einzelner Wérter oder 
Wortfolgen. Wo Goethe selbst nachtriglich fiir den Druck von E oder 
C anderte, wird auch in AA des Dichters endgiiltige Fassung im 
Haupttext geboten, und solche Anderungen brauchen hier nicht 
erértert zu werden. Wo eine Form in AA von der in WA abweicht, da 
wies Burdach bereits auf das Problematische der von ihm gebrauchten 
hin. Seit E (S. 28) haben V. 11 f. von “Allleben” im Druck immer 
gelautet: “Mehr als Moschus sind die Diifte / Und als Rosenél dir 
lieber.”” In R steht aber ein “Sind” iiber durchstrichenem “Und”. 
Der durch das E abschreibende C gebundene Burdach wirft in Les- 
arten (S. 372) die Frage auf: “Ist die Correctur von E iibersehen 
oder absichtlich riickgingig gemacht?” Grumach entscheidet sich fiir 
ersteres und druckt—meines Wissens zum _ erstenmal—‘“Sind”’. 
Goethes sprachliche Eigenwilligkeiten in “Haben sie von deinen 
Fehlen” bereiteten dem gewissenhaften und offenbar poetisch un- 
beschwingten Géttling 1825 in der Handschrift und nach Goethes 
geringfiigigen Anderungen noch 1827 in C! schwere Pein. Zunichst 
verwandelte also Goethe selbst das “ihm” in V. 10 (“‘Blieb ihm nicht 
verhehlt” [H**]) in “mir,” da der Dichter vorher in der zweiten und 
spiter in der ersten Person erscheint. Waihrend hier FA (und damit 
auch Btl.) zu der Form von H" zuriickkehrt, behailt Grumach 
Goethes Anderung bei. Da Géttlings Ratlosigkeit mit dieser Anderung 
keineswegs behoben war, schlug er am 25. Nov. 1827 vor, den Vers 
“Und mich lehrt der BuBe Frommen” zu fndern in: “Lehret mich der 
Bue Frommen”. Dies mute Burdach in WA drucken; er konnte 
aber in den Lesarten den komischen Stofseufzer ‘Auch jetzt unver- 
standlich” nicht unterdriicken, welche Einsicht ihn jedoch spiter 
nicht hinderte, die Géttlingsche Form in JA (S. 36) und WGA (S. 51) 
zu wiederholen. Hier kehren auf Grund der Lesarten Graf und Weitz 
(a. a. O., S. 35), FA (S. 51) und in deren Gefolge Btl. und GA zu der 


“* Friihere Fassungen soll zusammenhiangend der noch ausstehende Lesartenband 
bieten. 
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vor-Géttlingschen Form Goethes zuriick, die nun auch in AA (S. 66) 
erscheint. 

In V. 57 von “Wie des Goldschmieds Bazarlidchen” drucken E 
und C “merke wohl” im Gegensatz zu der Pluralform in R. Uber die 
Singularform in WA tréstet sich Burdach (S. 421): ‘‘Vielleicht Fehler 
von E, doch verstiindlich (= ‘ich merke’).”” Grumach schreibt mit R: 
“Merken wohl” (S. 151). Die Verse 67 f. der “‘Siebenschlifer” lauten 
in E und C!: “ . . . auch der Kénig / Will nur theilen wie der Becker.” 
Géttling schlug am 25. Nov. 1827 vor, “statt ‘nur’ vielleicht ‘nun’ ” 
zu schreiben. So erscheint “nun” in der Oktavausgabe, C? und C* und 
also auch in WA (mit Burdachs trocknem Kommentar ‘Keine Bes- 
serung”—S. 449). Hpl, Cta., Burdachs JA und WGA und Grif 
(a. a. O., S. 112) weisen das urspriingliche “nur” auf. Diejenigen Aus- 
gaben, die sich auf die endgiiltige Giite des Textes von WA verlassen, 
ohne die besseren Formen der Lesarten zu beriicksichtigen, und auch 
die HA, die von JA ausgeht und deren Herausgeber bei “nur” in der 
Vorlage wohl einen blofen Druckfehler vermutete, wiederholen ge- 
wissenhaft Géttlings ‘‘nun.” In AA (S. 240) steht jetzt wieder das 
urspriingliche “‘nur.”’ 

Mu man in den besprochenen Fallen Grumachs Entscheidungen 
unbedingt gutheifen, so ist das sehr viel schwerer da, wo Goethe erst 
unter Géttlings Druck anderte und Grumach sich mit WA gegen R 
oder R und E entscheidet. Bis C' lautet V. 27 von ‘“‘Als wenn das auf 
Namen ruhte”: “Und das Lied nur heimlich piepet”. Auf Géttlings 
den Gedankengang betreffenden Einspruch vom November 1827 
tinderte Goethe, ohne wirklich Klarheit zu schaffen: “Liedchen aber 
heimlich piepet”. Diese spitere Form finden wir nun auch in AA 
(S. 92). V. 6 von “Setze mir nicht, du Grobian” lautete urspriinglich 
in R: “Was stehst denn du auf der Schwelle?” Uber der Zeile fiigte 
Goethe—diesmal lange vor Géttlings Einflu@—nach “stehst’”’ ein 
neues “du” ein, ohne in ihr selbst etwas zu andern. In E erscheint 
jedoch: “‘Was stehst du denn da auf der Schwelle?” Burdach kommen- 
tiert: ‘‘du R, vielleicht verlesen als da. Ich wagte aber nicht das da 
zu tilgen.”” Da keine der méglichen Lesungen nach Goethes Erginzung 
befriedigt, iibernimmt Grumach die seit E iibliche.“ Bei dem in Jena 
gedruckten E besteht ja immer die Méglichkeit einer miindlichen 
Entscheidung Goethes, so da gelegentlich fiir eine authentische 
Form jeder handschriftliche Beleg fehlen mag.“ 


“Es war dem deutschen Kommersbuch vorbehalten, in diesem Gedicht “Du 
zierlicher Knabe” in “Du zierliches Madchen” zu verballhornen. 
“ Besitzer der HA seien darauf aufmerksam gemacht, daf dort V. 27 von “Som- 
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In Endsilben mit r und | bevorzugen R und E die Schreibung des e 
vor dem Konsonanten. Goethe diirfte also so gesprochen haben: 
“Schiittlend, heitren, gelichlet, lachlenden, geklépplet, wedlend, ver- 
sammlen.’”’ In all diesen Fallen kehren C, WA und nun auch AA die 
Folge von Konsonant und e um. Einmal (S. 166) behalt AA das 
urspriingliche “‘diistren” bei (so auch Hpl. und Cta.), waihrend C und 
WA auch hier andern. Bei “wir andre,”’ welches in AA so erhalten ist 
(S. 197), fiigen C and WA nur ein n hinzu, Hpl. und Cta. andern je- 
doch zu “andern.” AA schreibt “andern” (11, 99), wo E (S. 389) 
“andren”’ schreibt. Bereits E (und nun AA, S. 224) druckt “betrau- 
ern,” wo R “betrauren” aufweist. Ebenso hat E bereits “bitterm”’ 
(jetzt AA, S. 226), wo C und WA merkwiirdigerweise zu “bittrem” 
andern. 

Bei Schwankung des Vokals im gleichen Wort wird in AA die von 
Goethe bevorzugte Form einheitlich durchgefiihrt. In E reimt in 
“Freysinn” “ergétzt” auf “gesetzt’’, wihrend anderwirts “ergetzte”’ 
(S. 137) und “ergetzet” (S. 222) steht. Wie in C (allerdings nicht C*) 
und WA ist nun in AA “ergetzen” die Normalform. Cta. bietet iiberall 
“ergétzen”’. In “Du mit deinen braunen Locken” reimt in R, E, C! 
(spaiter Hpl., Cta.) “betriigen” auf “liegen’”’, in “Die Perle die der 
Muschel entrann” “‘zerriittet” auf ‘“gekiittet”’ (so auch Oktavausgabe, 
S. 226). Die Oktavausgabe andert zu “betriegen” und erst C? zu 
“‘gekittet”. Von der Oktavausgabe iibernimmt WA also “‘betriegen”’ 
und “gekiittet”; AA gibt die beiden Originalformen von E ohne 
Riicksicht auf die Reimreinheit. “Hilfe”? am Versanfang in “Wenn 
der schwer gedriickte klagt” erscheint so in C und AA, wihrend Hpl., 
JA, WGA, Cta. zu “Hilfe”? modernisieren. 

Orientalische Wérter und Namen. Die zweite Strophe von “Lieb- 
liches” beginnt in R und E: “Sind es Zelten des Vessires”. C aindert 
zu “Zelte’” und “‘Vesires”’ (letzteres auf Kosegartens Rat); hier bietet 
AA die beiden Formen von C. Die Anderung eines orientalischen 
Namens stiftete beim Ubergang von E zu C Konfusion. R und E 
(S. 40) haben: ‘“‘Heiliger Ebusund, du hast’s getroffen!” Da C das n 
im Namen zu u dndert, also eine neue Silbe einfiihrt, streichen C, WA 
und AA (S. 30) das “du.’”’ C unterlaé®t jedoch die entsprechende 
Tilgung von “euch” nach “Ebusuud” im ersten “‘Fetwa”’-Gedicht, 
und WA behialt (auf Mehrheitsbeschluf und gegen Burdachs 
Wunsch) dies “euch” bei.” Wie alle neueren Ausgaben lat auch AA es 





mernacht” (S. 98) lautet: “Was ich je dir zugehédret,”. Natiirlich sollte es hei®en: 
“abgehéret’”’! 
“5S. S. 375. 
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weg. Aus Goethes Korrespondenz und seinen wiederholten Ande- 
rungen im Text ist ersichtlich, da er sich bei orientalischen Wértern 
und Namen um die bestmégliche Form in westlicher Schreibung 
bemiihte. Gleichwohl weisen seine Texte Schwankungen auf. Wie 
friihere Herausgeber hat Grumach iiberall die letztgebilligte Form 
Goethes durchgefiihrt. Gemeinhin wird davon der Rhythmus gar 
nicht, der Klang nur schwach betroffen. 

Endungs-n. Mehrfach stieBen wir bereits auf Goethes Gebrauch 
starker statt der modern-grammatisch zu erwartenden schwachen 
Adjektivendungen. So steht noch in E: “Die zarten / Leicht beschuht, 
beputzte Knaben”. AA folgt der Oktavausgabe nicht nur in Weglas- 
sung des Kommas, sondern auch in Einfiihrung von “beputzten’”’. 
Ebenso hei®t es in E (S. 184): “Ich hab’ so meine eigne Gedanken.” 
Auch hier fiihrt AA wie C “eignen” ein. Dagegen bewahrt AA (S. 197) 
die Form von R und E “wir andre,”’ wo seit C immer “andren”’ (bzw. 
“andern”) steht. Sollte wirklich nach Artikel und Possessivum die 
schwache Form neu eigefiihrt, nach Personalpronomen aber die starke 
beibehalten werden? Wem es mehr um Goethes persénlichen Stimm- 
klang als um moderne grammatische Korrektheit zu tun ist, ware gewif 
nicht ungliicklich, wenn iiberall die in R oder wenigstens die in E 
erscheinenden Formen wiederhergestellt wiirden. 

Bei Wiedereinsetzung des n am Ende des ersten Gliedes von Wort- 
zusammensetzungen folgt Grumach Goethes eignem Gebrauch. “Es 
ist gut” hat in E (S. 214) und dann erst wieder in AA (S. 214) ““Mon- 
denschein”, wihrend es sonst von C an immer “‘Mondeschein” heift. 
Die in WA (S. 439) verzeichnete Tatsache, dai in e das zweite n 
nachtriaglich—anscheinend nicht von Goethe selbst—eingefiigt ward, 
ist belanglos, da die Weglassung einen reinen Fehler des Abschreibers, 
der an den Text von E gebunden war, darstellt. Seit dem Erstdruck in 
C! (S. 81) steht in “Die Jahre nahmen dir . . . ’’ meines Wissens im- 
mer “‘Sinnespieles’”’; R jedoch und jetzt AA (S. 75) weisen “Sinnen- 
spieles” auf. In C, Hpl., Cta., JA werden die “Siebenschlafer”’ von 
einem “‘Schiferhund” begleitet. In R, E, WA und in AA ist es ein 
“Schifershund”, was besser zu dem an andrer Stelle gebrauchten 
“Hiindlein” paSt. In den beiden Versen von R und E (S. 226) “Und 
sie sehn es bald an deinen Wunden, / Die sich selbst ein Ehrendenkmal 
schreibt” stimmen Beziehungswort und Relativsatz nicht zusammen; 
C! liest darum “deiner Wunden” (C* kehrt freilich zu “deinen” 
zuriick). WA und AA (S. 225) folgen der Lesung von C’. In E (S. 37) 
steht: “Schlaft das Hiindlein siiSen Schlummers.” Diese Form er- 
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scheint noch in C', Hpl., Cta., JA, Weitz. Géttling aber nahm Anstof 
und schlug “‘Schlummer” vor, was daraufhin in C und WA kanonisch 
wurde (so auch in HA trotz der genuinen Form, die Burdach in JA, 
nicht aber in WGA bietet). AA gibt jetzt wieder Goethes urspriing- 
lichen Genitiv. “Im Islam leben und sterben wir alle.” liest man in R 
und E (S. 108). In C! und immer danach heift es “In Islam... ”; 
AA hat nun wieder “Im Islam . . . ” (S 116). 

Schwankungen im Wortstamm sind nicht gerade haufig. Wenn R 
“gedultiglich,” aber E bereits “‘geduldiglich” (S. 155) aufweist, dann 
gibt AA (S. 158) die Druckform. In zwei Fallen hat selbst E noch 
inkorrekte Formen, die erst in C! geindert sind. E hat ‘““Tédest du” 
(S. 116), was offenbar kein Druckfehler ist, da es auch in R erscheint, 
und “Weifet ab” (S. 236). C, WA und jetzt AA bieten ““Tédtest du” 
und “Weiset ab”. Wo ungewdhnliche Formen wenigstens bis C’ 
erscheinen, behilt AA sie bei. ““Thurn” steht in WA, Hpl. und Cta.; 
FA, Btl., WGA, HA lassen blo& das h weg. Nur GA (S. 400) moderni- 
siert véllig zu “Turm’’. AA (S. 239) gibt nun wieder die uns vom 
jungen Goethe so wohlvertraute Form “Thurn’’. Ebenfalls an den 
jungen Goethe erinnernd, heift es in ‘An Suleika” “Ahndeten” bis 
C! (auch C? und C* bieten noch diese Form). Auf Grund der Oktavaus- 
gabe geben Hpl., Cta., WA und alle neueren Ausgaben “Ahneten’’; 
AA (S. 127) hat jetzt wieder ““Ahndeten’’. In “An Hafis” drucken E 
(zweite S. 339), C in Bd. v und in Bd. vi “es braunt der Pflaum”’. In 
“Tch sah, mit Staunen und Vergniigen” steht bereits in R, dann in E 
(S. 210), C, WA “Und so den leichten Flaum geschmiickt’’. In einer 
ersten Niederschrift (H®) schreibt Goethe tatsichlich “Pflaum”, In 
e mu ebenfalls Unsicherheit geherrscht haben, da das F auf Rasur 
erscheint. Obgleich also Goethe selbst in einem Falle zur korrekten 
Form gelangt, gebraucht Grumach durchgehend “Pflaum’’, offenbar 
weil er diese Form fiir die von Goethe spontan gebrauchte ansieht. 
Der “St. Georgenritter” verursacht kein Kopfzerbrechen, wenn man 
ihn in Goethes Schreibung vorfiihrt; das tun E, C, WA, FA, Btl. und 
AA (S. 133). Es schreiben aber Hpl. “Sankt-Georgen-Ritter,” Cta. 
und JA “Sankt Georgenritter”, WGA “Sankt-Georgenritter”, HA 
“St.-Georgen-Ritter”’; die GA aber lést das scheinbare Problem 
dadurch, da® sie gut protestantisch den “St.” fallen laSt und ‘“Geor- 
genritter” schreibt. 

Synkopierte Formen ohne Apostroph. Ein Riesenkapitel in der 
Textgeschichte des Divans ist das von Syn- und Apokope und den 
dadurch bedingten Apostrophen. Zuniichst seien einige Wérter er- 
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wihnt, die teils in langerer, teils in kiirzerer Form, jedoch auch bei 
letzterer (in den Hauptausgaben) ohne Apostroph erscheinen. In 
R, J' und E (S. ro) steht: “Die Luft einziehn’’. C schreibt “einziehen”’. 
Burdach heift dies gut (S. 365). AA (S. 8) kehrt zu Goethes urspriing- 
licher Form zuriick, die auch Hpl. und Cta. bewahren. In dem 1827 
zuerst gedruckten ‘“‘Anklang” lautet V. 18: “Andere mit Geistes Flug 
und Lauf”’. Da Burdach die dreisilbige Senkung ertriglich findet, 
weicht er nicht von C ab. In R steht “Andre”, und das druckt jetzt 
AA (S. 229), meines Wissens zum erstenmal. In zwei ahnlichen Fallen 
stimmt AA mit WA iiberein. ‘““Niemand verstehet zur rechten Zeit !—”’ 
weisen E (£. ros) und C auf. In R steht “‘versteht”, was Burdach mit 
einem Seitenhieb auf E fiir richtig erklart (S. 405). Spiter scheint nur 
noch Cta. die langere Form zu drucken. Wie R und WA verfahrt jetzt 
AA (S. 113). In dem frei-rhythmischen “Die schén geschriebenen” 
lautet V. 31 in R und E (S. 140): “Dichtrische Perlen’’. C andert 
zu “Dichterische’’. Ohne sein Vorgehen zu begriinden, greift Bur- 
dach auf die Form von E zuriick, welche nun gebriuchlich ist. Nur 
HA schreibt “Dicht’rische”. Natiirlich gibt auch AA die Form von 
E. In andern Fallen ist ein e, das in R fehlt, in E eingefiihrt und in 
C und WA beibehalten. Da folgt AA der allgemeinen Druckform. 
R hat ‘“Wandrers”, “benamst’”’, “ergehn”, E aber ‘Wanderers’ 
(S. 94), ““benamset” (S. 123), “ergehen” (S. 233). AA schreibt jetzt 
“WANDERERS” (S. 95), aber sonst genau wie E (S. 133, 236). 

Grotesk wirkt das Schicksal des zehnten Verses von ‘Wie des 
Goldschmieds Bazarlidchen”’. E bietet V. 9 f. so: “Denn wenn sie 
auch garstig wire / Machtst du sie zum schénsten Wesen”’ (S. 145). 
Der Abschreiber von e schreibt—sicher ohne Autorisation: ‘‘Machst”’; 
Géttling stellt die verkiirzte Konjunktivform wieder her, und C 
macht sie wieder riickgingig. All dies erfahren wir von Burdach 
(S. 420); was er verschweigt, ist die Form von R. Er selbst entscheidet 
sich fiir die Indikativform als die “poetischere und richtige”, so daB 
die von WA abhingigen Ausgaben diese aufweisen. Hpl. und Cta. 
schreiben die Form von E mit Apostroph: ‘“Macht’st’”’. AA (S. 149) 
entscheidet wie Burdach; hoffentlich erfahren wir in den ausstehenden 
Lesarten endlich, wie die Stelle in R aussieht. 

Synkopierte Formen teils mit, teils ohne Apostroph. Wohl kein 
Zeichen hat solche Verwirrung und Unsicherheit im Text des Divans 
verursacht wie der Apostroph. Weder Burdachs polemische Aufe- 
rungen tiber R und E noch Grumachs gegen Burdach gerichtete 
Bemerkungen* geben ein wirklich klares Bild der Zustinde und 


47 “Prolegomena”, S. 84. 
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Probleme. Wo die prosaisch-korrekte Form ein Ubermaf unbetonter 
Silben béte, synkopiert Goethe hiufig in R, ohne einen Apostroph zu 
setzen. Leider sind in dieser Beziehung die Lesarten von WA ganz 
unzulinglich, so dafs mein Bild von R unvollstandig ist. Bestimmt 
schreibt Goethe: 1. ‘“Irdsches’’** 2. ““Lebendge’’*® 3. “gewaltgem’’® 
4. “Ungliickselger’™ 5. ‘‘vertheidgen’® 6. “ewger’® 7. “luftger’™ 
8. “kraftgen’™ 9. “‘gewaltger’’™ 10. “heilgen’®’ 11. “kraftgen’®*. Die 
Liste stellt gewif nur einen Bruchteil aller derartigen Formen in R 
dar. Nun waren fiir die Goethezeit diese unapostrophierten Synkopen 
als Druckformen offenbar unannehmbar. Es erhob sich also jeweils 
die Frage, ob ein Apostroph einzufiihren oder die volle Normalform 
herzustellen sei. Und da “‘schlichen”’ sich keineswegs die vollen Endun- 
gen iiberall in E “ein,” wie Burdachs Darstellung vermuten laSt. In 
den Nummern 1 bis 7 der obigen Reihe fiihrt E keine Vokale, sondern 
lediglich Apostrophe neu ein. AuSerdem weisen meine Notizen 17 
ihnliche apostrophierte Formen in E auf, die in Goethes Handschrift 
wahrscheinlich zum gré$ten Teil auch apostrophlos sind. Da sich 
mein Material nur auf die Fille bezieht, worin Schwankungen vor- 
kommen, diirfte die Zahl ahnlicher synkopierter und apostrophierter 
Formen in E etwas hdéher liegen. Jedoch sei hier keine Statistik ge- 
trieben; und 24 Fille geniigen, um einen Typus zu konstituieren. Alle 
diese apostrophierten Formen erscheinen nun ebenso wie in E auch 
in AA, wie sie denn—mit Ausnahme von WGA und GA—in den 
dazwischenliegenden Ausgaben stehen. 

Wohl gegen Goethe-Frommann-Cottas Druckabsichten erscheinen 
jedoch in E sieben gekiirzte Formen ohne Apostroph: 12. “‘flii®gen’”®* 
13. “Gewesne’”®® 14. “Ewge’”®! 15. “tausendarmger’’® 16. “heilgen’’®™ 


48 “Talismane”, 4, V. 1. 

49 “Selige Sehnsucht”, V. 3. 

50 “Der Winter und Timur’, V. 2. 

5! Ebenda, V. 10. 

5 Ebenda, V. 31. 

53 “Wiederfinden”, V. ro. 

% “Sommernacht”, V. 24. 

58 “Timur spricht”, V. 1. 

56 “Nimmer will ich dich verlieren”, V. 4. 

57 “Tch sah, mit Staunen und Vergniigen’”’, V. 3. 
58 “Finla®”, V. 17. 

59 “Lied und Gebilde”, V. 7. 

* “Keinen Reimer wird man finden”, V. 13. 

6. “Kenne wohl der Manner Blicke’”’, V. 26. 

® “Tn tausend Formen magst du dich verstecken”, V. 15. 
6 “Tch sah, mit Staunen und Vergniigen”’, V. 3. 
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17. “irdscher’™ 18. “Heilge.”™ Da es sich hier nicht nur um das 
gleiche Problem, sondern in vier Fallen sogar um die gleichen Wérter 
handelt, deren verkiirzte Formen an andrer Stelle apostrophiert sind, 
verfahrt C einzig richtig, wenn es auch hier iiberall den Apostroph 
einfiihrt. Merkwiirdigerweise bringt nun AA in den Fallen 15 bis 18 
wieder die apostrophlosen Formen von E und bietet in dem spiten 
“EinlaB” die Form “kriaftgen” aus R, die seit C immer als “kraft’gen” 
erschien. Da AA sonst “Ird’sches” (S. 8), “heil’gen” (S. 27, 197), 
“Heil’ge” (S. 30) in Ubereinstimmung mit E druckt, miissen die 
Formen 15 bis 18 in AA® als inkonsequente Uberbleibsel aus der 
handschriftlichen Fassung angesehen werden; in diesen Fallen ist 
also der Text von C und WA vorzuziehen. Hier sei schon darauf 
hingewiesen, dai WGA und GA—letztere mit einer Ausnahme: 
“Ird’sches” (S. 290)—iiberall die gekiirzte Form ohne Apostroph 
bieten und somit in den bisher besprochenen Fallen fast immer die 
Gestalt von R wiedergeben diirften. 

Vollstindige Formen. Wir wissen, da& Goethe iibermafige Satz- 
zeichen im Gedicht zu vermeiden suchte; das erstreckte sich—nach 
Ausweis der Handschrift—auch auf Apostrophe. Fiir dies asthetische 
Problem verlor das spite neunzehnte Jahrhundert—also auch 
Burdach—jedes Organ. Wo es ertriiglich schien, vermied E den 
Apostroph durch Gebrauch der vollen Form, entstanden dadurch auch 
iiberschiissige Silben. Ich zihle 23 solche Formen, die spiter von 
Géttling (in der Oktavausgabe) oder von Burdach (in WA) geandert 
wurden. Da also in E annihernd in der Hilfte der Fille die verkiirzte 
Form mit Apostroph versehen wurde, in der anderen Hiailfte volle 
Formen hergestellt oder aus R iibernommen wurden, miissen wir 
wohlerwogene Entscheidungen bei der Drucklegnung annehmen; von 
einem “‘Einschleichen” der vollen Formen sollte man nicht sprechen! 
Leider ist das handschriftliche Bild nur in 7 der letztgenannten 23 
Fille, wo E die vollen Formen bietet, aus den mir zuginglichen 
Quellen zu erkennen oder zu rekonstruieren. Selbst so aber ergibt sich, 
daS in R oder in einer anderen Handschrift nicht immer die ver- 
kiirzte Form stand. Zwar finden wir: “pein’gen’®’ “kriaftgen’’® 
“gewaltger’®® “hiufger’’’® “Lebendgen’”™; andrerseits aber: “gliu- 


 “Vermiichtnif alt persischen Glaubens”, V. 62. 

% Ebenda, V. 64. ®S. 177, 209, 219. 

87 “Befindet sich einer heiter und gut,” V. 2; nach Burdachs Lesart, deshalb 
unsicher! 

8 “Timur spricht”, V. 1; nicht in R, sondern in H™® (nach Burdachs Lesart). 

6° “Nimmer will ich dich verlieren”, V. 4; im Faksimile druck ohne den Apostroph, 
den Burdach in den Lesarten angibt. 

7 “Hochbild”, V. 10; so im Faksimiledruck. 
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bigerweise’’” und “‘rein-lebendiger weise.”” In allen sieben Fillen 
gebrauchte E volle Formen, wihrend C' spiter nur in ‘““Lebend’gen,” 
die Oktavausgabe auch in “Krift’gen” von neuem, Burdach aber 
durchgehend synkopierte. AA gebraucht nun wieder alle vollen Formen 
von E. Auch die 16 weiteren vollen Formen von E (und/oder C), deren 
handschriftliche Fassung mir nicht bekannt ist und die Géttling in 
der Oktavausgabe teilweise, Burdach in WA aber durchgehend synko- 
pierte, sind in AA alle wiederhergestellt.” 

Wihrend also E eine Gruppe von synkopierten Formen mit 
Apostroph und eine annihernd gleich grofe von vollen bietet, duldet 
Burdach die vollen nur in solchen Gedichten, die andere Verse mit 
doppelter Senkung aufweisen. Die viel zu radikal gleichgeschalteten 
synkopierten Formen Burdachs erscheinen natiirlich auch in allen von 
WA abhangigen Ausgaben. Gemeinhin sind die Apostrophe mitiiber- 
nommen. Nur GA, direkt oder indirekt auf WA fuSend, und WGA 
riumten mit den Apostrophen fast véllig auf. In vielen Fallen wurden 
damit die der Goethezeit im Druck unannehmbaren Formen von R 
mehr als 100 Jahre spiter doch geboten (wenn wir von den erwaihnten 
sieben irrtiimlich apostrophlos gelassenen Formen von E absehen). In 
anderen Fillen sehen aber die Urformen ganz anders aus als die in 
WGA und GA erscheinenden apostrophlosen, synkopierten Formen. 
Es entsprechen einander 

in WGA und GA in R in E in C! (falls nicht 

mit E identisch) 

heilgen (S. 134, 382) heilgen heilgen (S. 210) heil’gen (S. 235) 
gewaltgem (S. 8s, gewaltgem gewalt’gem (S. 115) 

2 
realign (S. 102, gewaltger gewaltiger (S. 150) 
wh (S. 109, hauf’ger haufiger (S. 163) 

62 
J wel Weise (S. glaubigerweise [fehit} glaubiger weise (S. 
149, 391) 258) 
rein-lebendger Weise rein-lebendiger rein-lebendigerweise 
(S. 155, 398) weise (S. 234) 





™ “Vermichtnif} alt persischen Glaubens”, V. 33; so in Paralipomenon 26, WA, 
S. 480. 
™ “Finla®”, V. 21; so im Faksimiledruck. 

% “Hoéheres und Hichstes”, V. 40 nach Burdachs Lesart. 

% “Glaubigen”, E, S. 6, AA, S. 5; “Machtigen”, C! und C*, S. 75, AA, S. 60; 
“riistige”, E, S. 84, AA, S. 88; “steinigen”, E, S. 85, AA, S. 89; “gliubiger”, E, S. 101, 
AA, S. 105; “Hyrkanische”, E, S. 135, AA, S. 142; “Allgegenwirtige”, E, S. 179, AA, 
S. 177; “Allmannigfaltige”, ebenda; “unzihligen”, E, S. 217, AA, S. 217; “Mafiger”, 
E, S. 222, AA, S. 220; “ewigen”, C, S. 251, AA, S. 223, E, S. 229, AA, S. 226, E, S. 234, 
AA, S. 237; “blutigen”, E, S. 226, AA, S. 224; “ewiger”, E, S. 234, AA, S. 237; “hami- 
schen”, E, S. 235, AA, S. 238. 
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Der VereinheitlichungsprozeS scheint damit in WGA und GA zu 
einem konsequenten, poetisch aber unerwiinschten Ende gelangt 
zu sein. 

Eine Handschrift des Schlu®gedichtes von “‘Suleika Nameh” war 
Burdach unbekannt. In E (S. 179) erscheint darin der amiisante 
Setzerfehler ‘“Allschéngewaschne,” dem eine ‘“Allschéngewachsne” 
im Manuskript entsprochen haben diirfte. In der Oktavausgabe 
(S. 193) wurde auf Géttlings Vorschlag in diese Form lediglich ein 
Apostroph eingefiigt (so auch in WA und JA). AA (S. 177) gibt nun 
zum erstenmal eine volle Form: “‘Allschéngewachsene”’, die mir weder 
durch den Fehldruck in E noch durch C berechtigt scheint. Nur das 
wiedergefundene Blatt von R kénnte die neue Form legitimieren. 
Ebenso unverstindlich ist mir eine andere, und zwar entgegengesetzte, 
Lesung in AA. In R, E, C’, C?, C® weist “Der Deutsche dankt” im 
zweiten Vers die volle Form “Heilige”’ auf, woraus Géttling in der 
Oktavausgabe “‘Heil’ge,”” WGA und GA schlieflich ““Heilge” machen. 
Hier bietet nun AA die Form von Oktavausgabe und WA. Da 
Grumach sonst die vollen Druckformen selbst da waihlt, wo R die 
verkiirzten aufweist, kénnte die Berufung auf eine noch Altere 
Handschrift seine verkiirzte Form keinesfalls rechtfertigen. Es muS 
sich um ein Versehen handeln. 

Bei verkiirztem Pronomen oder Artikel gebraucht E in mehr als 
der Hilfte der Fialle—ich zihle 23—den Apostroph auch mehrfach da, 
wo R zusammenschreibt: “wird’s, wir’s, in’s, an’s’” usw. Jedesmal 
folgt ein s auf den Apostroph. In 16 der 20 Fille, wo E—gewif noch 
unter dem Einfluf$ von R—zusammenschreibt, war ebenfalls ein s der 
Endbuchstabe, in den vier iibrigen n und m: “untern”’ (S. 13), ““vorm” 
(S. 175), ‘““Beym” (S. 343), ‘““Unterm” (S. 51). C fiihrt in 19 dieser 20 
Fille den Apostroph ein und benutzt ihn natiirlich gleicherweise in 
den neu hinzugekommenen Gedichten. Nur im siebten Vers von 
“Gewarnt” (“Unterm Helme...”) vermeidet C den Apostroph— 
gewif aus Versehen, denn sonst schreibt es: “unter’n” (S. 11), 
“vor’m”’ (S. 194), ‘“Bei’m” (v1, 88). Angesichts der drei vorstehenden 
Formen war Burdach verpflichtet, den Apostroph in ‘Unter’m” 
einzufiihren. Offensichtlich wegen des iibereinstimmenden Nichtge- 
brauchs in E (S. 51) und C (S. 51) gibt nun AA wieder “unterm” 
(S. 45), was aber in vollem Gegensatz zu den drei anderen Fallen 
steht, die mit C im Apostrophgebrauch tibereinstimmen (S. 10, 173; 
11, 69). Grumach scheint hier ein kleines Revisionsversehen fiir die 
Ewigkeit konservieren zu wollen! Wahrend nach meiner Beobachtung 
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das ““Unterm ” in C die einzige apostrophlose Form in seiner Gruppe 
darstellt, bietet jetzt AA zwei weitere. “Driick ich wieder dich ans 
Herz!” schreibt Goethe, und E (S. 168) versieht nur die verkiirzte 
Verbform mit Apostroph. C aber schreibt hier wie tiberall sonst auch 
“an’s”. Im Gegensatz zu fiinfmal anderwirts erscheinendem ‘‘an’s” 
schreibt AA hier wieder “ans” (S. 168). Auf S. 343 von E steht 
“Beym Staube deines Wegs”. Dies erscheint in AA (11, 69) als 
“Bei’m ...”. Im Erstdruck von “Wunderglaube” (C', S. 233) steht 
“Bei’m traurigen Scherbelesen”. In AA (S. 207) lesen wir nun 
“Beim...”. “Bei’m” und “Beim” in AA widersprechen also 
nicht nur einander, sondern auch dem Schriftbild der beiden Erst- 
drucke. 

Verkiirzte Verbalendungen. Die umfangsreichste Gruppe, die sich 
in E des Apostrophs bedient, ist die der verkiirzten Verbalendungen. 
Ich zihle 64 Fille, ohne mich fiir diese Zahl zu verbiirgen. In den 1827 
hinzugekommenen Gedichten erscheinen etwa 22 apostrophierte 
Formen gleichen Charakters; auferdem werden in die alten Gedichte 
nach meiner Zihlung 39 weitere Apostrophe zu gleichem Zweck 
eingefiihrt. WA fiigt noch einmal 9 neue hinzu, macht allerdings 3 alte 
riickgingig. Das betriiblichste Beispiel der Apostrophhaiufung in 
WA ist wohl die Vergangenheitsform von “‘rasen”’ in ““Wunderglaube”’, 
welches Gedicht in E noch nicht steht. C! (S. 233) hat “rast’ich”, die 
Oktavausgabe auf Géttlings Wunsch jedoch “‘ras’t ich” (so dann auch 
C*). Burdach, der keine Lesart gibt, kombiniert die beiden Formen 
von C, so dafs in WA (S. 229) “ras’t’ ich” steht, was allerdings nicht 
Burdachs Orginalschépfung ist, da die vorausgehende Hempel-Aus- 
gabe bereits die gleiche Monstrositat aufweist. Spitere Ausgaben und 
jetzt AA haben wieder “‘rast’ ich”; nur GA hat “rast ich.” 

Da fiir Grumach die Druckgewohnheiten von E (keinesfalls 
Goethes Eigenheiten in R) die Textgrundlage bilden, behalt er das 
Prinzip des Apostrophgebrauchs bei gekiirzten Verbformen natiirlich 
bei. Wir miissen also jeweils fragen, ob das in E sehr unvollstandig 
angewandte, aber meist erkennbare Prinzip in AA konsequent durchge- 
fiihrt sei. Einmal apostrophiert E (S. 155) den Imperativ “‘sieh’ ”, in 
anderen Fallen (S. 88, 197) nicht. C und WA vermeiden in allen drei 
Fallen den Apostroph. Ebenso hilt es jetzt AA.” Der Imperativ 
“KiB” ist weder in R oder E (S. 6), noch in C', noch in WA, wohl 
aber seit der Oktavausgabe in C (als ‘‘Kiiss’ ”’—S. 5) mit Apostroph 


% S. 158, 91, 195. 
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versehen. AA (S. 5) hat wieder “Kii®”’. “Schick’ ” ist zuerst in C? 
(S. 260) und dann wieder in WA so gedruckt. AA (S. 230) schreibt 
jetzt “Schick”. Wiahrend AA bei “‘sieh” im Gegensatz zu E konsequent 
verfahrt, liegen die Dinge bei ‘“‘sag” leider umgekehrt. Fiinfmal gibt 
E*® “sag” ohne Apostroph, und C hat an diesen Formen nichts ge- 
aindert. Vier dieser Formen gibt AA” wie E und C, eine (S. 170) 
jedoch als “‘sag’.”” Zwei neue Imperative von “‘sagen”’ erscheinen in C. 
Der eine wird logischerweise als “‘sag”’ (S. 261), der andere unlogischer- 
weise als ‘Sag’ ” (S. 222) gegeben; und diese beiden einander wider- 
sprechenden Formen sind jetzt pietitvoll in AA (S. 231, 198) tiber- 
nommen, so daf} wir dort im ganzen fiinfmal “sag” haben (was dem 
Gebrauch von E entspricht), zweimal “sag’ ” (was ihm nicht ent- 
spricht). WA druckt—hiflich, aber konsequent—in allen sieben 
Fillen “sag’”’. 

“Verschon” wird in E, C!, der Oktavausgabe ohne, seit C? mit 
Apostroph gedruckt; AA (S. 111) gibt jetzt “Verschon’ ”’. Im Erstdruck 
E steht ‘dank’ ” (R: “danck’’), “thu’ ”, “Hér’”’,”* im Erstdruck C! 
“Halt’”’, “bleib’”’, “thu’ ”, “Sing’ ”’;7* ebenso erscheinen die Formen 
jetzt in AA.® Gleichfalls stimmt in AA (S. 19) “Schwatz’ ” mit der 
Form von C? und C* (S. 23) und WA itiberein. Wie zu erwarten, 
erscheint die Form in R apostrophlos (Schwazz’’), in E (S. 27) und 
noch in C! mit einen Endungs -e (““Schwatze’”’), was in AA unberiick- 
sichtigt bleibt. Die Oktavausgabe hat hier die einsilbige, aber apo- 
strophlose Form “Schwatz”. 

Viermal schreibt E “Seh ich’’,® einmal “seh nicht”,® einmal 
dagegen “‘seh’ ich’’.* In vier dieser sechs Fille und ebenso in V. 5 des 
neuen “Denk’, o Herr! wenn du getrunken” setzt C' den Apostroph- 
AA 1la6t ihn jetzt weg, folgt damit also konsequent dem vorherr- 
schenden Gebrauch von E.™ Konsequent druckt C in dem Ein; 
gangsvers des neuen “‘Einlaf”’: “Heute steh’ ich . . .” (S. 257). Ebenso 
druckt jetzt AA (S. 227), was angesichts der sieben “‘seh ich” héchst 
inkonsequent ist. Auch “erfreu’ in” apostrophiert AA (S. 134); hier 


78S. 127 (zweimal), 132, 158, 171. 
7S. 136 (zweimal), 139, 160. 
7S. 10, 104, 116. 

™S. 45, 75, 119, 266. 

® S. 8, 112, 125, 39, 69, 100, 234. 
® S. 19, 129 (zweimal), 133. 

®S. 80. 


8S. 156. 
™ AA, S. 13, 137 (zweimal), 140, 91, 159, 198. 
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kann sich AA auf die gleiche Form in E (S. 124) berufen. Ohne 
Apostroph gibt E: “Lauf ich”, dring ich”, “bring ich”, “Leb ich”, 
“Schelt ich’’, “Halt ich”, “blick ich’’.® Diese apostrophlosen Formen 
tiberzeugen kaum, da E an andrer Stelle schreibt: “Blick’ ich”, “sing’ 
ich”, ‘‘beding’ ich”, “Geb’ ich’”’.® C erhalt apostrophlos nur “Lauf 
ich” (S. 274) und fiihrt neu ein “‘Laf ich” (S. 260); WA apostrophiert 
auch diese. In Ubereinstimmung mit C schreibt AA®’ die beiden letzt- 
genannten Formen apostrophlos. Auch “bring ich” erscheint dort 
(S. 152) wieder wie in E. Sonst sind die seit C gebrauchlichen Apostro- 
phe tibernommen, auch in “‘blick’ ich” (S. 173), wo E (S. 175) keinen 
aufweist. Dagegen laft AA (S. 159) den seit E (S. 156) in ‘Blick’ ich” 
immer gebriuchlichen Apostroph fallen. 

AA bietet jetzt apostrophlos “dacht ich” (S. 68), wo im Erstdruck 
C! (S. 74) natiirlich “dacht’ ich” steht. Obgleich E zweimal die Form 
“bracht’ ” verwendet (S. 184, 213), so hitte sich Grumach doch auf 
“Dacht ich” in E (S. 106) berufen kénnen. Aber gerade da setzt nun 
AA (S. 114) in Ubereinstimmung mit C und WA einen Apostroph. 
Wie bei den zwei einander widersprechenden Formen von “blicken” 
hat Grumach das Chaos von E zwar nicht wiederhergestellt, es wohl 
aber durch sein eignes ersetzt. 

Vier verkiirzte Konjunktivformen erscheinen in AA ohne Apo- 
stroph. Formal kann sich AA dabei auf den gleichen Gebrauch in E 
berufen: “Gott verzeih ihm...” (S. 29), “Bleib im...” (S. 99), 
“Sah die...” (S. 158), “thét um...” (S. 210). C apostrophiert nur 
die beiden Vergangenheitskonjunktive, WA natiirlich alle. Fiir AA 
gelten selbstverstindlich nur die meistgebrauchten Formen von E als 
Vorbild. Und deren Mehrzahl weist bei verkiirzten Konjunktivformen 
den Apostroph auf. So iibernimmt AA von E: “befestig’ er” (S. ror), 
“wiird’ er” (S. 119), “mécht’ ich” (S. 27, 133, 236), “Hiatt’ ich” 
(S. 144), “tén’ es” (S. 162), ‘wir’ ich” (S. 165). In mehrere Konjunk- 
tivformen, die in E ohne Apostroph erscheinen, fiigt AA—dem Haupt- 
gebrauch entsprechend—einen solchen ein: “Léscht’ ich” (S. 17), 
“Geb’ es Gott” (S. 125), “‘Sollt’ ich” (S. 133), ““mécht’ ich” (S. 134), 
“‘verlér’ ich” (S. 148). Die vier oben genannten apostrophlos gelas- 
senen Konjunktivformen in AA entsprechen also nicht dessen 
Normalgebrauch. 

Géttling gebraucht Apostroph zwischen einem auf s endenden 

% S. 237, 234, 149, 88, 125, 125, 175. 


% S. 156, 11, 214, 125. 
87S. 239, 230. 
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Verbalstamm und konsonantischer Endung: ‘‘kos’t, umgelos’t, 
preis’t, wichs’t” usw. Keiner dieser Apostrophe steht in E; WA 
mufte sie jedoch aus der Oktavausgabe oder C? iibernehmen. Wie alle 
anderen neueren Ausgaben vermeidet nun AA diese Apostrophe rein 
Géttlingscher Herkunft. Anders liegt es jedoch bei der zweimal ge- 
brauchten Partizipialform von “sien”! Seit WA wird allgemein ge- 
lesen “‘iibersit” (‘“‘Geheimschrift”, V. 22) und “Ausgesit” (‘‘Ver- 
michtnif altpersischen Glaubens”, V. 8). Wenn WA auch keine 
Lesarten bietet, so apostrophiert C doch beide Formen, wihrend E 
das nur im Falle von “‘iibersa’t” tut (S. 174). “Ausgesit” in E (S. 217) 
muf aber als Uberbleibsel aus R, die apostrophierte Form dagegen 
als die korrekte Druckform der Goethezeit angesehen werden.* 
Grumach hitte in beiden Fallen die apostrophierte Form bieten 
sollen, nicht in Ubereinstimmung mit WA und modernem Gebrauch 
die apostrophlose (S. 171, 217). 

In drei Fallen bedeutet das Schwanken im Apostrophgebrauch 
eine Unsicherheit der Interpretation. ‘Aber ihr wollt besser wissen” 
schreibt Goethe in R. Bei seinem sehr schwachen Apostrophgebrauch 
ist es durchaus méglich, daf damit ein Prateritum gemeint ist und E 
mit “‘wollt’ ” die korrekte entsprechende Druckform bietet; denn die 
beiden ersten Strophen von “‘Hab’ ich euch denn je gerathen” sind in 
der Vergangenheit gegeben. WA lift den Apostroph weg, weil Burdach 
(S. 397) prisentisches “wollt” hier natiirlicher findet, und das 
gleiche tut jetzt AA (S. 94). Zweifellose Priteritalform ist ‘““Hetzt” 
in V. 4 von “Der Winter und Timur.” Da E und C hier keinen Apo- 
stroph setzen, geschieht dies auch nicht in AA (S. 125), obgleich Bur- 
dach in WA den Apostroph setzt und eingehend begriindet (S. 411). 
Ebenso muf “Sperrt” in V. 4 von “Bulbuls Nachtlied, durch die 
Schauer” Priteritalform sein. Von Goethes apostrophloser Form in 
R ausgehend, setzen E und C keinen Apostroph; das bedeutet aber, 
daf§ sie “Sperrt” sowohl wie “‘Hetzt” als Prisensformen mifver- 
stehen, da solch kurze apostrophlose Formen als Druckformen der 
Vergangenheit in der Goethezeit undenkbar sind. WA versieht also 
auch “Sperrt’” mit Apostroph, wahrend AA (S. 206) es jetzt unter- 
1aBt. Da AA eine ideale Druckform der Goethezeit bieten will, scheint 
mir hier Grumachs Entscheidung verfehlt, indem er mit den apo- 
strophlosen Formen nur ein inhaltliches Mifverstandnis der alten 
Setzer oder Textrevisoren fortsetzt. 


** Belege hierfiir aus anderen Goethe-Drucken, Adelung usw. hier aufzufiihren, 
verbietet der Raummangel. 
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Genitive. Sieben Eigennamen schwanken in der Bildung des 
Genitivs. In E, C, WA, und jetzt AA® ist es immer ‘“‘Suleika’s” und 
“Abuherrira’s,” aber “Darnawends” und “Gabriels.” Die vier 
tibrigen Genitive schreibt E ohne Apostroph. Von R iibernehmen E, 
_ C', und die Oktavausgabe “Jamblikas”, was unlogisch scheint, so dai 
C? den Apostroph einfiihrt, den auch WA und AA (S. 240) setzen. 
Ebenfalls fihrt C den Apostroph ein in ‘Christus’ Esel” (S. 129) und 
C? in “Timur’s” (S. 135, 155). Diese Genitive erscheinen in WA und 
jetzt in AA® wieder apostrophlos. Konsequent apostrophiert Hpl. in 
allen sieben Fallen. Die Goethezeit war offensichtlich viel sparsamer. 
Mit Apostrophierung der auf a endenden Namen gibt AA deren 
Gebrauch gewif richtig wieder. Im Falle von “Christus’ Esel’’ fiihlen 
sich die modernen Ausgaben—auch WGA und GA—zum Gebrauch des 
Apostrophs verpflichtet, wahrend ihn E ebensowenig wie Goethes 
Vorlage™ aufweist, so dafs AA (S. 119) ihn jetzt auch vermeidet. 
“Dieses Baum’s Blatt” besitzt in E (S. 131) und C einen Apostroph, 
den WA und AA (S. 138) weglassen. 

Nominative und Akkusative. “Aug” gibt AA (S. 141) ohne 
Apostroph, obgleich E, WA, Hpl., JA, HA solchen brauchen. In der 
Mehrzahl der Fille setzt E bei Ausfall des e am Wortende Apostroph: 
“Ros’, Kapp’, Kutt’, Seel’, Wiist’, Woll’, Lieb’, Stund’, Sylb’, Farb’, 
Sonn’, Seit’, Erd’, Kreis’.”” Diese Apostrophe behilt AA bei. Jedoch 
erscheinen in E und jetzt wieder in AA ohne Apostroph: “Hoh, Reim 
[Plural], Ruh, Freund [Plural], Miih.” Ebenfalls apostrophlos gibt 
AA zwei Formen, die in E noch nicht stehen: “Befres’”’ (S. 66), das 
in C “bess’res” ist, und “Ubereil” (S. 207), das WA apostrophiert. 
Vom Erstdruck C! iibernimmt AA “Schaal’ ” (S. 207, in C: “Schal’ ’’), 
“Erd’ ” (S. 231), ““Nam’ ” (S. 228), ““Waar’ ”’ (S. 65). Vier verkiirzte 
Hauptwérter, die in E ohne , in C aber mit Apostroph erscheinen, 
haben diesen auch in AA: “Freund’” (Plural—S. 19), “Zierd’ ” 
(S. 224), “Blum’” (S. 236), “Wart’” (S. 239). Grumachs Ent- 
scheidungen sind wenig iiberzeugend, wenn man ‘Freund’ und 
Frauen” (S. 19) neben “Freund und Feinde” (S. 115) sieht. Zwar sind 
die Beziehungen der beiden Plurale zueinander nicht in beiden Fallen 
die gleichen, doch werden beide ‘Freund’ in E ohne, in C und WA 
mit Apostroph gegeben. 

Bei Adjektiven, Adverbien und Konjunktionen gebraucht AA den 

89 S. 161, 235, 217, 240. 


9 S. 119, 125, 142. 
% Saadi-Olearius, Persianischer Rosenthal (SchleBwig, 1660), S. 131. 
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Apostroph zuriickhaltend, aber im Gegensatz zu E konsequent. Wie 
E gibt AA “‘leis’” in drei Fallen mit Apostroph. Dagegen erscheint 
“eh” in E fiinfmai ohne und einmal (S. 175) mit, in WA iiberall mit 
Apostroph; AA lat ihn jetzt tiberall weg.” Im Gegensatz zu E iiber- 
nimmt AA von C: “Gleich’, bés’sten, Gleicherweis’.”” Dagegen er- 
scheint “‘so lang’ ” in E mit, in C und WA aber ohne Apostroph; auch 
AA vermeidet ihn jetzt. Wie E schreibt AA “gro und kleine” ohne 
Apostroph oder Bindestrich, wihrend WA “grof’ ” schreibt. Dement- 
sprechend schreibt Burdach “ruhig’ liebe Leute”’, weil er sich fiir die 
Bedeutung “‘ruhige’”’ entscheidet; in JA und WGA steht “ruhig- 
liebe’. AA (S. 87) vermittelt die gleiche Bedeutung, aber in der 
urspriinglichen Form von E: “So ruhig, liebe Leute”. In einem Falle 
wird die Klangform durch Normalisierung in C beeinflu®t. Der Vers, 
der jetzt als ‘‘Reitest du bei einem Schmied vorbei” bekannt ist, hat 
in E “e’nem’”’. Burdachs Lesart “ ’nem” ist falsch. Ungliicklicher- 
weise war Burdach keine Handschrift bekannt. Urspriinglich hielt ich 
die fiir den alten Goethe so ungewéhnliche Form fiir einen Druck- 
fehler. Sie ist aber asthetisch befriedigender als die seit C gebrauchte, 
mag also doch Goethes urspriingliche Intention wiedergeben. Grumach 
entscheidet sich fiir ihre Authentizitét und la®t sie nach 133 Jahren 
wohl zum erstenmal wieder erscheinen. Die folgenden Formen, die 
erst C oder eine spitere Ausgabe apostrophiert, sind wie urspriinglich 
in E auch jetzt in AA apostrophlos: “Lingre” (S. 5), ““Zugemefine”’ 
(S. 33), “rum” (S. 74), “‘schlimmres” (S. 125), “Dichtrische” (S. 146), 
“Vielgefarbt” (S. 149), “ungemeSnen” (S. 168), “ungemefnem” 
(S. 169), “Heut’’ (S. 176), “scharfbenamsten”’ (S. 240). 

Titel und Doppelgedichte. Obgleich Goethe in R Gedichtiiber- 
schriften und -abschliisse durch Voluten klarstens kennzeichnete, 
waltete sowohl iiber der Titelgebung wie iiber der Zusammenstellung 
einzelner Strophen seit E ein Unstern. Von ‘‘Tefkir Nameh”’ an waren 
die meisten Divan-Gedichte titellos; vielen ging jedoch ein Name 
voraus, um den Sprecher zu kennzeichnen. In den faksimilierten 
Blattern ist keiner dieser Namen als Gedichtiiberschrift behandelt. 
Sie waren dazu auch ganz ungeeignet, da in den meisten Fillen die 
gleiche Person mehrfach als Sprecher erscheint. “An Hafis’” und 
“An Suleika” kommen dagegen je nur einmal vor und sind als Titel 
gemeint. Den einfachen Namen setzte Goethe mehrfach erst nach- 
traglich zum besseren Verstindnis vor ein Gedicht, versah ihn aber 


@S. 18, 62, 164, 173. 
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niemals mit Volute oder Unterstreichung. Gleichwohl erscheinen in E 
als Titel “Suleika” elfmal; “Hatem” viermal; ‘“‘Schenke’’ dreimal; 
“Dichter,” “Dem Kellner,” “Dem Schenken,” “Schenke spricht,” 
“Ferdusi spricht,” “Dschelal-eddin Rumi spricht,” ‘“Suleika spricht”’ 
je einmal. Von diesen 25 falschen Titeln erscheinen noch 16 in C, wo 
auSerdem drei neue auftauchen. Von diesen finden sich 17 in WA und 
FA und immer noch 15 in HA. In AA sind sie alle als Titel ver- 
schwunden. 

Wenn der Setzer die Namen der Sprechenden als Gedichttitel 
mifverstand, mochte er ein aus Rede und Gegenrede bestehendes 
Gedicht als zwei voneinander unabhingige Gedichte auf verschie- 
denen Seiten drucken. Zuweilen verteilte jedoch Goethe selbst 
Rede und Gegenrede aus uns unbekannten Griinden auf zwei ver- 
schiedene Gedichte. Leider kann ich iiber die Darbietung dieser 
Doppelgedichte in AA nicht gleich Erfreuliches wie iiber die endliche 
Lésung der Titelfrage berichten. In Bd. x1v/xv von Goethe® 
beriihrt Grumach das Problem der Doppelgedichte im Divan bei 
Behandlung des Gedichtes “Locken! haltet mich gefangen’’.* Aus 
einer die Entstehung widerspiegelnden friihen Handschrift beweist er, 
da die Hatem- und die folgenden Suleika-Verse ein einheitliches 
Gedicht Goethes darstellen, wie sie ja auch in R klarstens ununter- 
brochen als ein Gedicht erscheinen, was Burdach ignorierte. Diese 
Ubereinstimmung zeigt erneut, wie vollkommen R die kiinstlerische 
Absicht Goethes widerspiegelt und als Vorlage unbedingt respektiert 
werden sollte. Grumach stellt es nun als schweres Setzervergehen hin, 
da nicht nur die Lockenstrophen und ihre Antwort, sondern auch die 
beiden Paare ‘Nicht Gelegenheit macht Diebe” und “Hochbegliickt 
in deiner Liebe,” “Als ich auf dem Euphrat schiffte” und “Dies zu 
deuten bin erbétig” getrennt gedruckt wurden. Dementsprechend 
finden wir in AA jede der drei letztgenannten Gruppen als ein Gedicht 
mit je zwei verschiedenen Sprechern gedruckt.® Tatsichlich erweist 
aber der Faksimiledruck, daf den Setzer die Schuld nur an der Zer- 
reiSung des Lockengedichtes trifft (durch Setzung eines Schluf- 
striches nach der Hatemrede; den Namen “‘Suleika’”’ behandelt er auf 
der folgenden Seite nicht als Titel; das tut erst C). Wenn er die beiden 
anderen Paare als vier verschiedene Gedichte bietet, so folgt er 


* Weimar, 1953 (S. 334-40). 

* S. auch Kurt Keppler, “Origin and Authorship of the Divan-Poem ‘Nimmer will 
ich dich verlieren’ ” (MLN, txx [1955], 433 ff.). 

*®S. 134, 136, 152. 
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gewissenhaft Goethes Anordnung (nur sollten die Namen nicht als 
Titel behandelt sein). Grumach riigt Burdach, weil er das Locken- 
gedicht nicht der Reinschrift entsprechend drucken lift, aber in 
den beiden andern Fallen ignoriert er selbst den Tatbestand von R in 
nicht weniger unverstindlicher Weise, als Burdach es in seiner Ab- 
hingigkeit von C und durch zweifelloses MiSverstehen der Namen als 
Titel® bei dem Lockengedicht tut. Jede der beiden Hatem- und 
Suleika-Reden steht in R auf gesondertem Blatt und ist mit Schluf- 
volute versehen.*? Technische Griinde kénnen fiir die Verteilung auf 
zwei Blatter bei den Euphratstrophen und ihrer Antwort nicht 
bestanden haben. Denn ‘“‘Volck und Knecht und Uberwinder”’ weist 
ebenfalls zwei Sprecher und im ganzen sechs Vierzeiler auf, und doch 
erscheint es auf einem Blatt mit nur einer Schlu®volute nach “Kayser 
seyn.”’ Von den neuveren Ausgaben druckt auch HA die Euphrat- und 
Antwortstrophen als ein Gedicht, wihrend dort die Lockenstrophen 
und ihre Antwort als zwei getrennte erscheinen. Warum Goethe 
zweimal Rede und Antwort als gesonderte Gedichte behandelt, 
kénnen wir nur ahnen. Auch nur dariiber spekulieren zu wollen, liegt 
auSerhalb der Aufgabe einer kritisch-historischen Ausgabe und der 
Beurteilung einer solchen.® 

SchluZ. Da die Probleme der eigentlichen Orthographie und 
Interpunktion einer zweiten Untersuchung vorbehalten bleiben, sei 
der bisherige Gesamteindruck des Berichterstatters hier lediglich 
provisorisch angedeutet: Die Grundsitze, nach denen AA verfihrt, 
fiihren bestimmt naher an den urspriinglichen Dichter Goethe heran, 
als es diejenigen von C und WA tun. Da Grumach da, wo E inkonse- 
quenterweise Formen von R iibernimmt, diese zu konservieren 
sucht, fragt man sich, warum er dann nicht radikal und konsequent 
auf R als den Goethe-nichsten Text zuriickgeht. Da das nicht ge- 
schieht, ist in AA etwas Zwitterhaftes entstanden. Editionstechnisch 
—d. h. in gewissenhafter Durchfiihrung des einmal eingefiihrten 
Gebrauchs—stehen C und WA noch immer weit iiber AA. Wahrend 
der von WA ausgehende Neuherausgeber des Divans nur zu moder- 
nisieren und (in Sachen der Interpunktation) eventuell zu normalisieren 
hat, wird ein wirklich gewissenhafter Herausgeber einer populiren, 


% S. seine Lesarten auf S. 421. 

” Blatt xvi-xix im Faksimiledruck. 

% Die Neuauflage von Beutlers Divan-Ausgabe (1956) konnte nicht mehr beriick- 
sichtigt werden. Leicht wird der Leser selbst feststellen kénnen, wieweit die 1943 
erschienenen Text-Entstellungen und ungenauen Quellenangaben jetzt korrigiert sind. 
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moderne Formen bietenden Ausgabe zuerst die nicht eben vereinzelten 
inneren Widerspriiche des Textes von AA ausgleichen miissen, bevor 
er sich an die eigentliche Aufgabe der Modernisierung machen kann. 
Wiirde er dann aber nicht einfacher und besser gleich mit Faksimile- 
drucken oder Photoreproduktionen der Handschriften und der Ori- 
ginalausgabe arbeiten? 

Zum Abschluf glaubt der Berichterstatter die Saadi-Verse, die 
Goethe allzu bescheiden an das Ende seines gesamten Divans (E, S. 
556) setzte, fiir sich selbst in Anspruch nehmen zu diirfen: 

Wir haben nun den guten Rath gesprochen, 
Und manchen unsrer Tage dran gewandt; 


MiGtént er etwa in des Menschen Ohr— 
Nun, Botenpflicht ist sprechen. Damit gut. 


Hans ALBERT MAIER 
The University of Connecticut 





THE CONCEPT OF ORDER IN CHAUCER’S CLERR’S TALE 


ALTHOUGH the Clerk’s Tale is one of the best known Canterbury Tales, 
it is generally considered to fall below Chaucer’s artistic standard. 
Readers justifiably complain about the spinelessness of Griselda, the 
unmotivated fanaticism with which Walter tests his wife, the senti- 
mental reconciliation and happy ending. Taken out of the context 
that Chaucer provides for it, Griselda’s story has all these faults and 
more. But when examined as the climax of the Clerk’s performance, 
the tale assumes its proper place in an extremely vivid and well- 
developed incident along the road to Canterbury. 

What have not so far been pointed out in the Clerk’s Tale are the 
repeated allusions to the Scholastic concept of a divinely-ordained 
universal order. A comparison of the tale with its sources! reveals 
that the most overt statements of order are additions by Chaucer, a 
fact which gives these allusions added significance. Evidently Chaucer 
takes pains that the Clerk, a serious scholar and devout cleric, may 
expound the philosophical and religious views prevalent in fourteenth- 
century England. 


I 
Until the Clerk begins his tale, he has appeared only in the General 


Prologue with the other Pilgrims, where he was described as markedly 
studious and devout. He “looked . . . sobrely” (I.289)? in his thread- 
bare garments, and he spent his little money on books and study rather 
than on hedonistic pleasures. ‘He was a philosophre. . . . Of studie 
took he moost cure and moost heede” (I.297, 303). As a trained 
rhetorician, 


Noght o word spak he moore than was neede, 
And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 
And short and quyk and ful of hy sentence. 
(I.304-306) 


Furthermore, “sownynge in moral vertu was his speche” (1.307). 
When the Clerk tells his tale, therefore, we may expect him to cor- 


1 J. Burke Severs in The Literary Relationships of Chaucer's “Clerkes Tale” (Yale 
University Press, 1942) makes an exhaustive source study of the tale. He concludes that 
Chaucer derived the Clerk’s Tele from two sources: Petrarch’s De insigni obedientia 
et fide uxoris (a Latin redaction of the last story in Boccaccio’s Decameron), and a 
rather close translation in French of Petrarch’s work by an anonymous author. Severs 
reprints both originals (pp. 254-89), and all line references are made to this volume. 

* All line references are made to The Complete Works of Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robin- 
son (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 
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roborate the moral views held by the thinking men of his day, and to 
express these ideas carefully and purposefully. 

Like all intelligent Englishmen of his time, the Clerk adheres to 
the cosmology of the Scholastic philosophy, which had just in the 
preceding century received its purest expression in the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. But, seven centuries earlier, Boethius had written 
De consolatione philosophiae to expound his version of this concept of 
order. In Chaucer’s translation of Boethius, Lady Philosophy declares 
specifically and dogmatically that ‘“‘the engendrynge of alle thinges 
... and alle the progressiouns of muable nature, and al that moeveth 
in any manere, taketh his causes, his ordre, and his formes, of the 
stablenesse of the devyne thought.’”* Chaucer’s Parson echoes 
Boethius, as is to be expected, and preaches: “God hath creat alle 
thynges in right ordre, and no thyng withouten ordre, but alle thynges 
been ordeyned and nombred” (X.218). 

The social implications of the concept of order were tremendous. 
If man was to live virtuously, he necessarily assumed the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining God’s order. He was morally bound to “‘travaile in 
his degree.’’* Hence a subject was subservient to the King, a child to 
his parents, and a wife to her husband (as Eve had been to Adam 
before her seduction by the serpent). Obedience was a prime requisite 
in such a social order, and consequently was the text of many con- 
temporary sermons. The Parson advises the other Canterbury Pil- 
grims: ‘‘Obedience is perfit, whan that a man dooth gladly and hastily 
with good herte entierly, al that he sholde do. / Obedience generally 
is to perfourne the doctrine of God and of his sovereyns, to whiche 
hym oghte to ben obeisaunt in alle rightwisnesse” (X.675-76). 

Obedience was required of all. But frequently medieval homilists 
singled out for particular emphasis the necessity for subordination of 
the wife to the husband. Owst notes that “‘our pulpit does not cease to 
complain [against a ‘vice of married dames’], namely, that of dis- 
obedience to the wishes of their rightful lords and masters. The first 
womanly virtue, we are told, is to obey.”® Godly Constance in the 
Man of Law’s Tale remarks that “wommen are born to thraldom and 


* Boece, Book IV, Prosa 6.45-51. Almost all of Book IV deals with the concept of 
order; note particularly, however, such a direct statement as Prosa 6.379, and the 
simple exposition of the concept in Metrum 6. 

* From a medieval sermon quoted by G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval 
England (Cambridge University Press, 1933), p. 551. A discussion of social order and 
examples of sermons advocating social stability appear in Owst, op. cit., pp. 548-54. 

5 Owst, Literature and Pulpit, p. 389. 
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penance, / And to been under mannes governance” (II.286—-87). In- 
cidental to his own text of the necessary partnership in marriage, the 
Parson in his Canterbury sermon illustrates Owst’s point in greater 
detail, and more specifically claims scriptural authority for woman’s 
subordinate position: 


Now how that a womman sholde be subget to hire housbonde, that telleth Seint 
Peter. First, in obedience. / And eek, as seith the decree, a womman that is 
wyf, as longe as she is a wyf, she hath noon auctoritee to swere ne to bere 
witnesse withoute leve of hir housbonde, that is hire lord (X.930-31). 


Thus a woman, if she wished to be virtuous, was required to fill her 
position in God’s order as a loyal and obedient partner to her husband. 

In the Prologue to the Clerk’s Tale Harry Bailly recalls to our mind 
the quietness and learning of the Clerk, who “ryde[th] as coy and 
stille as dooth a mayde” (IV.z2) and “studie[th] aboute som sophyme” 
(IV.s5). The Clerk’s turn to tell a tale has come. And despite Harry’s 
request (the usual one) to “telle us som myrie tale. . . . But precheth 
nat” (IV.9, 12), the Clerk proceeds to relate an exemplum with the 
most serious of fourteenth-century morals: “Every wight, in his 
degree, / Sholde be constant in adversitee” (IV.1145-46). We have 
been warned to expect a tale of “hy sentence; / Sownynge in moral 
vertu”; and the Clerk obliges with a lengthy illustration of the bene- 
ficial effects of maintaining God’s order through obedience. 

From the very beginning of his performance, the Clerk indicates 
his support of order by willingly submitting to authority. He answers 
Harry’s request for a tale by agreeing that: 

I am under youre yerde;* 
Ye han of us as now the governance, 


And therfore wol I do yow obeisance. 
(IV.22-24) 


The Clerk begins his tale by describing a ‘‘noble contree’”’ (IV.63)— 
“noble” because the ruler has succeeded to supremacy in accordance 
with the divinely-sanctioned laws of inheritance and because the sub- 
jects rightly respect the social order prescribed by God: 


A markys whilom lord was of that lond, 
As were his worthy eldres hym bifore; 
And obeisant, ay redy to his hond, 
Were alle his liges, bothe lasse and moore. 
Thus in delit he lyveth, and hath doon yoore, 


* The yerde was the symbol of authority; cf. Parliament of Fowls, ll. 639 ff. 
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Biloved and drad, thurgh favour of Fortune, 
Bothe of his lordes and of his commune.’ 
(IV.64-70) 


Prosperity is maintained by proper observance of degree, “‘bothe lasse 
and moore.” All members of the social body—the Marquis, “his 
lordes,” and “his commune”—work coordinately toward the proper 
goal of sustaining God’s hierarchical pattern in the social system of the 
land. 

After Griselda is miraculously elevated to the ruling class by her 
marriage to the Marquis, she also demonstrates the regal ability to 
preserve order and to sponsor justice (IV.430-41). Meting out justice, 
a manifestation of the operation of God’s universal plan, is a prime 
duty of the ruler; and Griselda gives “juggementz of so greet equitee” 
that men believe she is divinely-ordained, ‘that she from hevene 
sent was.” 

The concept of hierarchical order is further emphasized by fre- 
quent references to the stratification of Walter’s society, often in 
terms of ‘‘degree.”* Continually the Clerk stresses the deference and 
obedience automatically due the ruler.? When the delegation from the 
populace receive Walter’s promise to marry, 

... they, with humble entente, buxomly, 
Knelynge upon hir knees ful reverently, 
Hym thonken alle.’ 
(IV.186-88) 


These men of low degree realize that the Marquis’s wife should be 
“born of the gentilleste and of the meeste / Of al this land” (IV.131- 


7 Lines 65-70 were added by Chaucer. The sources introduce Walter with the 
bare statement that he is ruler of the land: 


Marchionum arbitrio nobilium quorundam regitur virorum, quorum unus primusque 
omnium et maximus fuisse traditur Valterius quidam, ad quem familie ac terrarum 
omnium regimen pertineret (I.16-19). 

Le premier et le plus grant [seigneur] on treuve avoir esté un marquis appellez en son 
propre nom Wautier, auquel principaument appartenoit le gouvernement et dominacion 
d’icelle terre (I.3-6). 

8 For examples, see Canterbury Tales, 1v.67, 70, 122-23, 262-63, 425-26, 467-68, 
631-33, 799, 906-10, 957-59, 968-69, 1016-17, and 1145-46. I have italicized those 
lines which Chaucer added in toto, or to which he added phrases clearly emphasizing 
the idea of social degree. 

* On this point, see Severs, Chaucer’s “Clerkes Tale,” p. 238. Note also Canterbury 
Tales, 1v.66-67, 127-28, 290-94, 528-32, and 949-52. The lines italicized were inserted 
by Chaucer. 

© Chaucer inserted these lines. 
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32). And to augment the disparity between the degrees of Walter and 
Griselda, the Clerk in Part II describes (in much greater detail than 
did Chaucer’s sources) the magnificence of Walter’s procession and 
the simplicity of Griselda’s environment."' Just as explicitly, the 
sharply defined strata of society appear in such a passage as this: 


Noght fer fro thilke paleys honurable, 


There stood a throop, of site delitable, 
In which that povre folk of that village 
Hadden hir beestes and hir herbergage, 
And of hire labour tooke hir sustenance. 


(IV.197, 199-202) 


This village of “‘povre folk’’ is nonetheless “‘delitable”; and Janicula, 
though the “‘povrest of hem alle” (IV.205), enjoys God’s grace (IV. 
206-207) because observance of degree insures happiness for all. The 
Clerk keeps constantly before the Pilgrims the concept of God’s order 
manifested in a system of interdependent hierarchies, and the de- 
sirability (even moral necessity) of preserving this order. 

However, the medieval mind recognized the paradox of mutability 
within the framework of God’s plan. Although each prototype within 
the natural order was eternal, the individual representative was sub- 
ject to the change inevitably brought about by the passage of time. 
Death and misfortune, as well as physical changes in all animate and 
inanimate objects, were clear evidence of mutability. 

Therefore in his discussion of order the Clerk quite practically 
examines its corollary of mutability. At the very beginning of his 
performance he introduces this problem. He declares that he has 
learned his tale from a fellow scholar, ‘““Fraunceys Petrak,” who “‘is 
now deed and nayled in his cheste” (IV.29). This statement leads the 
Clerk to philosophize on “‘deeth, that wol nat suffre us dwellen heer, / 
But as it were a twynklyng of an ye,” and he concludes that “‘alle shul 
we dye” (IV.36-38). 

Still stressing the very real problem of mutability, the Clerk as- 
signs Walter but one deficiency as a prince: he fails to consider the 
changes that time will bring (IV. 78-80). Fear of a contested succes- 
sion prompts a delegation of the common people to approach Walter 
with marriage plans. Their spokesman pleads with him: 


See Severs, Chaucer’s “Clerkes Tale,” pp. 244-45. On the contrast between 
Walter’s splendor and Griselda’s poverty, note also Canterbury Tales, 1v.394-00, 
466-69, 792-95, 815-17, and 862-66. 
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... thenketh, lord, among youre thoghtes wyse 
How that oure dayes passe in sondry wyse; 
For thogh we slepe, or wake, or rome, or ryde, 
Ay fleeth the tyme; it nyl no man abyde. 


And thogh youre grene youthe floure as yit, 
In crepeth age alwey, as stille as stoon, 
And deeth manaceth every age, and smyt 
In ech estaat, for ther escapeth noon.” 
(IV.116—23) 


The facts of mutability could not be stated more forthrightly: Time 
and its consort, Death, bring change within the framework of order, 
regardless of the victim’s “estaat.”” The speaker, prompted by his 
sense of duty, continues boldly to remind Walter that even rulers are 
subjects of Death: 


... if it so bifelle, as God forbede, 
That thurgh youre deeth youre lynage sholde slake, 
And that a straunge successour sholde take 
Youre heritage, O, wo were us alyve!™ 


(IV.136-39) 


If Walter dies without a successor to inherit the royal-sacred authority, 
natural order will be broken—and woe inevitably follows such a 


breach. This fear of discontinuity in the regal line moves the humble 
speaker to “pray ... [Walter] hastily to wyve” (IV.140) so that a 
legitimate claimant to the throne may be produced. 

Later in the story, after Griselda has been sent back to Janicula’s 
cottage and preparations for the arrival of the new Marquise-to-be 
have been completed, the Clerk chastises the fickle populace, who 
“were glad, right for the noveltee, / To han a newe lady of hir toun” 
(IV.1004-1005) : 


12 Chaucer created this persuasive poetry from rather bare originals: 
Volant enim dies rapidi, et quamquam florida sis etate, continue tamen hunc florem 
tacita senectus insequitur, morsque ipsa omni proxima est etati. Nulli muneris huius 
immunitas datur, eque omnibus moriendum est (I.39-43). 
Le temps passe et s’en va. Et ja soit ce que soyes jeune et en fluer de jeunesce, toutesfois 
ceste fleur viellesce, sans dire mot, la suist et chasse, et est la mort prochaine a tout 
aage, ne aucun ne lui eschappe. Et ainsy fault il mourir l’um comme I’autre (I.25-29). 
4 Chaucer developed this impassioned plea from much less forceful statements in 
his sources: 
Libera tuos omnes molesta solicitudine, quesumus, ne si quid humanitus tibi forsan 
accideret, tu sine tuo successore abeas, ipsi sine votivo rectore remaneant (I.48-51). 
Delivres nous doncques, nous t’en prions, de grant cusencon affin que se tu mouroies 
nous ne demourissions sans seigneur et gouverneur (1.34-36). 
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O stormy peple! unsad and evere untrewe! 
Ay undiscreet and chaungynge as a fane! 
Delitynge evere in rumbul that is newe, 
For lyk the moone ay wexe ye and wane! 
Ay ful of clappyng, deere ynogh a jane! 
Youre doom is fals, youre constance yvele preeveth; 
A ful greet fool is he that on yow leeveth.™ 

(IV.995-1001) 


The “‘sadde folk in that citee” (IV.1002) wisely echo the people’s 
delegation by proclaiming that change, here confirmed by the in- 
stability and inconstancy of the populace, brings evil. Only inevitable 
mutability prescribed by God is acceptable within the framework of 
order. 

Thus the story of Griselda and Walter is presented against this 
background of order and mutability. Moreover, the plot of the tale is 
developed and the moral is expressed in terms of these concepts. When 
Walter appears at Janicula’s cottage to ask for Griselda in marriage, 
he presents himself to Janicula as the ruler who rightfully expects a 
subject’s deference to his wishes. He speaks to Janicula accordingly: 

Thou lovest me, I woot it wel certeyn, 
And art my feithful lige man ybore; 


And al that liketh me, I dar wel seyn 
It liketh thee. 


(IV.309-12) 


With this introduction, Walter announces his desire to marry Griselda; 
and Janicula, acting dutifully in his degree, replies to Walter: 


Lord ... my willynge 
Is as ye wole, ne ayeynes youre likynge 
I wol no thyng, ye be my lord so deere. 
(IV.319-21) 


Having gained the consent of Janicula, Walter next proposes his 
plan of marriage to Griselda herself. He openly demands her complete 
subservience to his authority (IV.351-57), basing this demand on her 
spontaneous fealty both to her husband and to her sovereign. Griselda 
has been previously described as having a “rype and sad corage”’ 
(IV.220), and through the description of her devotion to an elderly 
father (IV.229-31) she has been presented as a dutiful supporter of 
natural order. She now replies to Walter’s proposal of marriage with a 


“4 This entire passage castigating the people’s approval of change (Iv.995-1005) 
is Chaucer’s interpolation. 
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solemn promise never to disobey him (IV.362—-64). The marriage con- 
tract is clearly based on order and degree. Griselda is expressly bound 
to maintain the proper relation with her master. 

After her elevation to the position of Marquise, Griselda outwardly 
appears to be transformed (IV.384-85, 403-406), but she is actually 
unchanged. Constancy, in fact, is the very quality for which Griselda 
is continually tested. Shortly after the birth of Griselda’s daughter, 
Walter longs “to tempte his wyf, hir sadnesse for to knowe”’ (IV.452). 
When Walter informs Griselda that he intends to kill their daughter, 
Griselda 


noght ameved 
Neither in word, or chiere, or contenaunce; 


She seyde, “Lord, al lyth in youre plesaunce. 
My child and I, with hertely obeisaunce, 

Been youres al, and ye mowe save or spille 
Youre owene thyng; werketh after youre wille. 


This wyl is in myn herte, and ay shal be; 
No lengthe of tyme or deeth may this deface, 
Ne chaunge my corage to another place.” 


(IV.498-99, 501-504, 509-11) 


Griselda swears that she will never change, regardless of “lengthe of 
tyme or deeth.”’ She resists mutability; and truly, “‘so sad stidefast was 
she / That she endured al adversitee’’ (IV.564-65)." After the removal 
of the daughter, Walter watches 

If by his wyves cheere he myghte se, 

Or by hire word aperceyve, that she 


Were chaunged; but he nevere hire koude fynde 
But evere in oon ylike sad and kynde. 


(IV. 599-602) 


Walter can detect no alteration in his wife; Griselda does not waver. 
To test his wife further, the Marquis repeats this incident with his 

son, and Griselda reacts identically. When Walter announces his plan 
to kill the boy, Griselda replies: 

I wolde it doon withouten necligence; 

But now I woot youre lust, and what ye wolde, 

Al youre plesance ferme and stable I holde. 

(IV.661-63) 


Walter himself notes ‘“‘the constance of his wyf”’ (IV.668). But still 
% Chaucer added these lines. 
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he has not finished testing her, and he continually looks for evidence 
of some change in her: 


He waiteth if by word or contenance 
That she to hym was changed of corage; 
But nevere koude he fynde variance. 
She was ay oon in herte and in visage. 
(IV.708-11) 


Griselda remains unaltered not only in appearance (‘“‘in visage”), but 
also in spirit (“in herte”’). In fact, as time passes, she grows ‘‘moore 
trewe, if that it were possible” (IV.713). 

But soon Walter again feels impelled to prove the constancy of 
his wife, to see “if that she were as stidefast as bifoore” (IV.789). 
Griselda next must undergo the test of returning to her father’s house 
as part of the Marquis’s pretense of wishing to marry a lady of high 
birth. The Clerk in this episode makes much of the change in Griselda’s 
fortune—that is, of mutability itself. First Walter observes, ““No man 
may alwey han prosperitee” (IV.810), and he advises Griselda “t’en- 
dure / The strook of Fortune” with a stout heart (IV.811—12).* Then 
Griselda herself admits possible change in the world about her and in 
her relations with other humans. She reproves Walter for the de- 
crease in his kindness since their wedding day (IV.852-54), and she 
laments: “Love is noght oold as whan that it is newe” (IV.857).!7 
Furthermore, she acknowledges another change, the irrevocable loss of 
her “‘maydenhede, / Which that . . . [she] broghte, and noght agayn 
. .. [she] bere[th]’”’ (IV.883-84). But simultaneously Griselda again 
proclaims her own faithfulness and steadfastness (IV.858—61).!* 

After Walter has decreed that Griselda may take home with her 
only a ragged smock, she returns to her father’s house through the 
same curious multitude that watched her marriage to Walter. She is 
the victim of change; she evokes sympathy because she has fallen 
from the highest to the lowest estate. Stripped of her royal magnifi- 
cence, she walks to her father’s house “in hir smok, with heed and foot 
al bare” (IV.895). Janicula meets his daughter, and attempts to cover 
her nakedness with clothes of her childhood. But Time has rendered 
the coat unusable—the garment is “‘moore of age / By dayes fele than 


“ Chaucer derived Walter’s advice from aphorisms in his originals: “Nulla homini 
perpetua sors est” (v.9—10); “‘Ainsi est des choses: nul n’est seur en son estat” (v.16—17). 

7 Chaucer inserted this passage, from 1v.852-57. 

8 Chaucer repeated this idea at this point, whereas his sources did not. 
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at hire mariage” (IV.916-17). Much has changed since Griselda left 
the humble cottage to become the Marquise. 

In her fall from greatness, however, Griselda shows no resentment, 
nor does she appear even to remember “hire heighe estaat” (IV.923). 
Then the Clerk explicitly states that, although she appeared to be 
transformed on her wedding day (IV.384-85, 403-406), Griselda has 
never changed: 


. .. for in hire grete estaat 
Hire goost was evere in pleyn humylitee; 
No tendre mouth, noon herte delicaat, 
No pompe, no semblant of roialtee, 
But ful of pacient benyngnytee, 
Discreet and pridelees, ay honurable, 
And to hire housbonde evere meke and stable.'® 
(IV.925-31) 
Griselda’s constancy is the quality that wins Walter’s admiration 
and finally effects a reunion between the Marquis and the herd-girl. 
Walter sees “hire pacience, / Hir glade chiere, and no malice at al” 
(IV.1044-45). He notes that under all adversity, “‘she [hath been] ay 
sad and constant as a wal” (IV.1047).”° Walter finally is convinced 
that Griselda is faithful, so he halts the proving of his wife: 


“This is ynogh, Grisilde myn,” quod he; 
“Be now namoore agast ne yvele apayed. 
I have thy feith and thy benyngnytee, 
As wel as evere womman was, assayed, 
In greet estaat, and povreliche arrayed. 
Now knowe I, dere wyf, thy stedfastnesse.’™ 
(IV. 1051-56) 


Walter again receives Griselda as his wife because she has proved her 
steadfastness both “‘in greet estaat, and povreliche arrayed.” Under 
all conditions, regardless of change in her position, she has done her 
duty faithfully and benignly. Thus Griselda’s constancy,” even in the 
face of manifestations of mutability, has maintained the natmral order 


19 Chaucer expanded this passage from simple statements identical in each source: 
“cum in medijs opibus inops semper spiritu vixisset atque humilis” (v.53-54); “en 
ses grans richesses tousjours en pensee humble eust vescu et fust maintenue” (v.66-67). 
The next stanza (1v.932-38), which compares Griselda to Job, is Chaucer’s addition. 

* This homely simile is Chaucer’s invention. 

% This summary of Walter’s speech in 1v.1055-56, which focuses attention on 
Griselda’s constancy, is original with Chaucer. 

™ Note that Griselda has been tested for constancy, not patience. Her patience is 
merely a visible indication of her constancy. 
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of God, in which good is justly rewarded. Consequently, everyone 
lives happily ever after (IV.1128-34); and the son, living in the orderly 
system fostered by his parents, ‘‘succedeth in his heritage / In reste 
and pees, after his fader day” (IV.1135-36). 

From this happy conclusion to the tale, the Clerk draws his moral: 
“Every wight, in his degree, / Sholde be constant in adversitee / As 
was Grisilde” (IV.1145-47).% Furthermore, the Clerk associates this 
battle against mutability with the moral and spiritual responsibilities 
of man: 

For, sith a womman was so pacient 
Unto a mortal man, wel moore us oghte 
Receyven al in gree that God us sent. 


(IV.1149-51) 


The Clerk advises each man to acquiesce to God’s natural order. Al- 
though small bits of the system may seem unjust, as Boethits had 
said,™ all is for the good of a larger plan. The Clerk concludes: 

And for oure beste is al his [God’s] governaunce. 


Lat us thanne lyve in vertuous suffraunce. 
(IV.1161-62) 


The Clerk has given his lesson. The “hy sentence” and “moral vertu” 
are positively stated. The Pilgrims cannot help being exalted by the 
wisdom and faith expressed in this exemplum. 


Il 


The Clerk is a sentient member of a social group, and he quite 
naturally enters into the social intercourse of the pilgrimage. In fact, 
the prime purpose of his homily on constancy has been to answer the 
arguments advanced by the Wife of Bath in the preamble to her tale. 
In her Prologue the Wife has had the indelicacy to criticize chastity 
and to scoff at clerks in general. But more seriously, she has proved 
heretical: her advice that wives flout order through assumption of 
sovereignty in marriage contradicts the teachings of the fourteenth- 
century Church. As Kittredge has suggested,™ the “gentils” are 


8 Chaucer inserted these lines. It is interesting to note that Griselda’s story began 
as a folk tale belonging to the Cupid and Psyche genre in which a mortal maid marries 
an immortal with certain commitments as to her actions (Severs, Chaucer’s “Clerkes 
Tale,” pp. 4-5). This folk tale, then, had been subjected to a process analogous to and 
more relentless than the moralizing of Ovid. What began as pure narrative evolved to 
an exemplum illustrating the Clerk’s moral about obedience. 

* Note, for instance, Boece, Book IV, Prosa 6.181-84. 

% “Chaucer’s Discussion of Marriage,” MP, 1x (1912), 440 ff. 
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aware that such counsel must be counteracted; and the Clerk, as 
the moral philosopher in the group, feels obliged to apprise the 
Pilgrims of the proper code of behavior. What better answer could be 
found than a tale by Petrarch entitled De insigni obedientia et fide 
uxoris? 

The Clerk’s exemplum, however, is much broader than merely a 
refutation of the Wife’s heresy concerning marriage. His message is 
not only “that wyves sholde / Folwen Grisilde as in humylitee” 
(IV.1142-43), but he extends his moral to include “every wight” 
who should be constant “in his degree.’’ The Clerk’s purpose in telling 
the tale (naturally a religious purpose) is to illustrate the beneficial 
results of upholding the natural order in all phases of human experi- 
ence, of which marriage is only the example under present discussion. 
The Clerk’s Tale therefore has overtones which make it more than 
just another point of view in a Marriage Group. 

The Clerk refrains from making immediate response to the Wife 
of Bath not merely because of his meekness—for certainly he has the 
moral courage to speak out against evil at all times—but because he 
wishes to preclude the possibility that his reply be misconstrued as a 
retort in a personal controversy. His purpose is more serious than 
merely countering the Wife’s abuse of clerks; he wishes to plan a con- 
sistent and persuasive attack against the Wife’s entire argument. As 
Harry Bailly notes in the Clerk’s prologue, “I trowe ye studie aboute 
som sophyme”’ (IV.5). Indeed, the Clerk is carefully preparing a suit- 
able antidote for the Wife’s heresy against obedience and order. 

But not content with offering through Griselda’s story a code of 
behavior alternate to that of the Wife of Bath, the Clerk proceeds™ 
to show that her argument is actually untenable. With a pseudo- 
respectful bow to the Wife (IV.1170)”’ he announces his intention to 
“stynte of ernestful matere” (IV.1175) by singing a song “with lusty 
herte, fressh and grene” (IV.1173). The Clerk clinches the debate by 
pointedly dedicating to the Wife a song describing the marital chaos 
that results when her counsel is carried to its logical extreme. The 
envoy which follows is basically an exaggerated restatement of the 
Wife’s recommendations to wives. To point up the folly of the worldly 

% From 1v.1163 to the end of the Clerk’s performance, Chaucer apparently wrote 
independently of sources. 

27 For pertinent manuscript variations of the Clerk’s performance after 1v.1169, 
see J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert, edd., The Text of the Canterbury Tales (University 


of Chicago Press, 1940), 11.243-65 and 111.327~—73; and J. Burke Severs, “Did Chaucer 
Rearrange the Clerk’s Envoy?” MLN, ix1x (1954), 472-78. 
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Wife’s argument, the Clerk throws back her very advice—but in such 
preposterous form as to appear ridiculous. 

After establishing a pointedly ironical tone through a sarcastic 
dedication (IV.1170-72), the Clerk proceeds with his purpose. In 
contrast to Griselda he places the ideal mate depicted by the heretical 
Wife, and he sings: 

O noble wyves, ful of heigh prudence, 
Lat noon humylitee youre tonge naille, 
Ne lat no clerk have cause or diligence 
To write of yow a storie of swich mervaille 
As of Grisildis pacient and kynde. 
(IV.1183-87) 


The irony of this advice is evident: if the wives were “ful of heigh 
prudence,” they would desire an experience similar to Griselda’s, an 
experience which has ended ideally for all concerned. Instead, the 
Clerk offers wives the foolish counsel to assume the mastery, not in 
accord with God’s plan and therefore as representatives of God’s order, 
but by chicanery and by appeal to men’s weaknesses (IV.1189-92). 
The Clerk pokes fun at belligerent wives, and he sarcastically counsels 
weak wives: 
... Clappeth as a mille... . 
Ne dreed hem nat, doth hem no reverence. 
(IV.1200-1201) 


If the weak wife cannot subdue her husband by nagging, then “in 
jalousie . .. hym bynde” (IV.1205). The husband is not only evicted 
from his natural place as master, but he is even degraded to the un- 
healthy position of being henpecked or cuckolded. Certainly this 
description of the married state is contradicatory to the blissful 
marriage of Adam and Eve in Eden, the original and perfect model of 
God’s natural order. The Clerk continues by frivolously advocating 
immorality “to gete thee freendes ay [to] do thy travaille” (IV.1210), 
and he concludes: “Be ay of chiere as light as leef on lynde” (IV.1211). 
He thus derisively ends his song with advice to be inconstant, to 
change behavior as often as the linden leaf turns. The song by its 
ridiculously ironic conclusion accentuates the Clerk’s message that 
wives, and everyone else, must maintain the order that God has or- 
dained. 

This discussion of the Clerk’s performance sets forth, I believe, a 
dynamic interpretation of the Clerk’s actions entirely consistent with 
his character. As a serious student of medieval theosophy, he quite 
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naturally accepts the tenets of divinely ordained order and tells a tale 
demonstrating the desirability of preserving that order. As a devout 
upholder of God’s Eternal Law, he feels compelled to refute the seduc- 
tive heresies expounded by the glib Wife of Bath and he purposefully 
satirizes the code of behavior recommended by her. His success in 
combating immorality and fostering virtue is difficult to measure, but 
apparently the garrulous Wife realizes the folly of further argument 
and wisely allows the Clerk’s exemplum to remain undisputed. The 
Merchant, consciously or unconsciously sensing the Clerk’s purpose, 
proceeds to illustrate the Clerk’s ironical envoy with a bitter account 
of the ‘“‘wepyng and waylyng, care and oother sorwe” (IV.1213) at- 
tendant upon a wife’s infidelity. 


S. K. HENINGER, JR. 
Duke University 





THE SYMBOLISM OF CLOTHES IN JONSON’S LAST PLAYS 


I 


EVEN IN His earliest plays, Jonson was unusually sensitive to the 
symbolic value of clothes. This sensitivity is especially marked in 
plays like Every Man out of his Humour or Cynthia’s Revels in which 
richly appareled fops or fashionable women are satirized, but it ap- 
pears even in the major plays. In Volpone, for instance, clothes 
dramatize vividly the moral nature of the Fox. We rarely see Volpone 
as he really is—if he really is any one thing. Perhaps, like Face in 
The Alchemist, he has no real nature except as he disguises himself. 
He perverts his own nature, as he perverts everything, in order to gain 
the mean things he prizes. Hence, when he finally does “uncase,”’ he 
gets caught, because he is successful only when he plays a part. His 
disguises, then, reveal his perverted nature throughout the play, but 
especially in his scene with Celia where he speaks of clothes as, at 
once, sexually arousing and sexually expressive (III.vii.157—238). 
Still, though the major plays use clothes symbolically, the most in- 
teresting aesthetic use is in the final plays where allusions to dress are 
central ways of realizing and dramatizing the life of the play. 

Jonson’s increasing concern with clothes and with the appearances 
of things after returning to the public theater in 1626 is reflected in a 
changed attitude toward his audience. He had always lectured them 
in a stiff-necked, condescending way that might have alienated even 
spectators who agreed with him. He had slashed at the poetasters, set 
forth his requirements for comedy, defended his concept of tragedy, 
castigated the “Tig-giuen times” and ridiculed the taste of the audi- 
ence. But in none of his prologues before 1626 is there precisely the 
opinion of his audience that we find after 1626. In the Induction to 
The Staple of Newes Gossip Mirth immediately calls for stools so 
that they can sit on the stage because they are women of fashion who 
“come to see, and to be seene.”’ Mr. Prologue has seen enough of such 
gossips (who are described as “‘4. Gentlewomen Lady-like attyred”’) to 
know what they have come to the theater for: “ . . . you come to see, 
who weares the new sute to day? whose clothes are best penn’d, what euer 
the part be? which Actor has the best legge and foote? what King playes 
without cuffes? and his Queene without gloues? who rides post in stockings? 
and daunces in bootes?” This thrust at the spectators who come to see 
only the externals of a play—the actor’s figure and dress—or, even 
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worse, those who use the play simply as an excuse for being seen by 
other fashionable people appears in both prologues to The Staple of 
Newes. In the Prologue for the Stage there is the hope that the spec- 
tators “‘were come to heare, not see a Play” and the assurance that 
the author would “haue you wise, / Much rather by your eares, then 
by your eyes.” Years before, in his second prologue to Epicoene 
Jonson called for a juster and aesthetically sounder equilibrium be- 
tween seeing and hearing when he presented his play as “the object 
of your eare, and sight.” But, by 1626, either his experience with the 
masques at court or a change in the audience of the public theaters 
had upset this balance. Jonson evidently blamed the public theaters 
and stated in the Prologue for the Court that his play was “writ to 
the Meridian of your Court” and offered as a rite “To Schollers, 
that can iudge” rather than to “Nut-crackers, that onely come for sight.” 
One of his last addresses to the King—the epilogue to The Magnetick 
Lady—contains this same division of the audience into scholars and 
groundlings. There Jonson made his appeal to the King whose judg- 
ment he preferred to that of all the people. The flattery may be no 
more sincere than such conventional flattery of royalty is likely to be, 
but the rejection of the people sounds too familiar not to be heartfelt. 

As for The Staple of Newes itseli—the symbolic value of clothes 
appears in the first scene where Peniboy Junior throws off his gown 
exactly on the hour of his twenty-first birthday and exclaims, 

There, there, drop my wardship, 
My pupill age, and vassalage together. 
And Liberty, come throw thy selfe about me, 


In a rich suite, cloake, hat, and band, for now 
I’le sue out no mans Liuery, but mine owne. (L.i.15—19) 


Throwing off his gown makes him a man because the gown he wears is, 
to everyone’s eyes, his wardship, and his liberty is the rich suit he 
will put on. Peniboy’s philosophy is at the opposite pole from the 
violent conclusion of Lear to whom clothes were “endings.” To Peni- 
boy the suit that man wears is “‘the thing itself,” and the only true 
man is the “‘accomodated”’ one—the more accommodated, the better. 
The power of clothes is almost immediately demonstrated when 
Peniboy calls the tailor a silkworm who deals in satins, velvets, and 
plush and, pleased with his comparison, concludes that his suit made 
him wittier than he was (I.ii.104 ff.). Fashioner replies, 


That clothes doe much vpon the wit, as weather 
Do’s on the braine; and thence comes your prouerbe; 
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The Taylor makes the man: I speake by experience 

Of my owne Customers. I haue had Gallants, 

Both Court and Countrey, would ha’ fool’d you vp 

In a new suite, with the best wits in being, 

And kept their speed, as long as their clothes lasted 
Han’some, and neate; but then as they grew out 

At the elbowes againe, or had a staine, or spot, 

They haue sunke most wretchedly. (L.ii. 109-18) 


The tailor makes the man because man is the clothes he wears. His 
intelligence (that is, his “‘wit’’) is his reputation for intelligence, and 
reputations are based on sight, not reason. Thus, a stain on the suit is 
a stain on the soul. Peniboy Jr. himself follows this rigorous logic 
when he wonders why gentlemen do not maintain themselves 


Fresher in wit, I meane in clothes, to the highest. 

For hee that’s out o’ clothes, is out o’ fashion, 

And out of fashion, is out of countenance, 

And out o’ countenance, is out o’ Wit. (L.ii.125-28) 


Since there is such an absolute identification of what one wears with 
what one is mentally, something as unfashionable as virtue appears in 
rags. Peniboy Senior perceives that his nephew loves Peniboy the 
Canter “For some concealed vertue, that he hides / Vnder those rags” 
(II.v.36-37). The metaphysics of this upside-down world is miracu- 
lously illogical: from the identification of wit and fine clothes, one 
would expect that witlessness (that is, virtue) would be identified with 
drab clothes, but it appears that virtue can be concealed under rags. 
Or this may be only the opinion of a usurer who scarcely belongs to 
the fashionable world and might not share all of its metaphysical 
assumptions. 

The two heretics who do not share this reverence for fine dress are 
Peniboy the Canter and Peniboy Sr. The Canter’s position is that of 
the rational and liberal philosopher who rejects both prodigality and 
parsimony. Peniboy Sr.’s attitude is revealed in the scene where he 
and Cymbal, the master of the Stable, discuss Pecunia’s sojourn at 
the Stable. As a usurer, Peniboy Sr. laments that “the trade of money” 
has fallen because 


... the publike Riot 
Prostitutes all, scatters away in coaches, 
In foot-mens coates, and waiting womens gownes, 
They must haue veluet hanches (with a pox) 
Now taken vp, and yet not pay the vse. (III.iv.37-41) 
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Heretic though he is, the usurer speaks of clothes as though they had 
an independent existence. Grammatically, ““They” depends on the 
“gownes” of the preceding line, though we assume that it ought to 
refer to the waiting women. “‘With a pox” presents the same kind of 
ambiguous choice between waiting women and “‘veluet hanches,” 
each of which seems to have enough life to be diseased. What makes 
Peniboy Sr. “mad with this times manners” is “The fury of mens 
gullets, and their groines.”’ In his arraignment of the times there is the 
same connection between clothes, food, and sex which can be ob- 
served in “An Epistle to a Friend, to perswade him to the Warres” 
where the good of man is said to be fixed in “bravery, or gluttony, or 
coyne.” The usurer moves easily from the cooks and kitchens, 
which might be spared if men were not riotous, to “veluets, tissues, 
scarfes, embroyderies, / And laces’ (III.iv.49-51). To which does 
all this finery belong—the fury of men’s gullets or the fury of their 
groins? On the strength of the previous charge that “‘publike Riot / 
Prostitutes all” we can infer that clothes belong to men’s groins 
because they are persuasive erotically. The extent to which Jonson’s 
lyric and this passage agree brings up the whole question of dramatic 
objectivity. When the usurer says that the things people covet are 
superfluous, Jonson might well have agreed with him, particularly 
when he says, 


Your brauery was but showen; ’twas not possest: 
While it did boast it selfe, it was then perishing. 
(IIT.iv.63-64) 


But such wisdom comes as a part of a dramatic speech which is com- 
plicated in several ways. For one thing, there is enough irony in the 
passage to set the usurer in his place. Thus, his words—‘‘They couet 
things— / Superfluous still”—make one realize that the same crit- 
icism might more justly be made of his own covetousness. For 
another, Cymbal’s comment at the end of the usurer’s diatribe ob- 
jectifies the whole speech; Cymbal remarks drily, “This man has 
healthfull lungs.” The dialogue itself readjusts Peniboy Sr.’s place as 
a player whose possession of a contempt for one extreme does not 
validate his own extreme. Perhaps because of his parsimony he may 
be able to see the foolishness of prodigality the better, but he may be 
blind to his own distance from the mean. Jonson may use Peniboy 
the Canter as a commentator, but so far as Peniboy Sr. is concerned 
he remains outside the play. 
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The sudden revelation of the Canter as Peniboy Jr.’s father and 
the prodigal’s immediate deflation are marked by a change of dress. 
The father takes off his beggar’s cloak and, offering it to his son, says 
that the “Begger in veluet” may put on his robe and enter his work in 
the canter’s college (IV.iv.176—78). Even the ladies watching this 
catastrophe are aware of how great the change is. As Gossip Expecta- 
tion says, “If he [the author] had left him to his ragges, there had been 
an end of him.” In the first scene of Act V, Peniboy Jr. enters, ac- 
cording to the stage direction, ‘‘in the patchd cloak his father left him” 
and laments that there now is “‘a darke solitude about mee / Worthy 
my cloake, and patches” (V.i.19-21). The corollaries of poverty are 
plain enough—solitude, patched cloak, and the quarantine that 
accompanies the plague. Picklocke, the lawyer, immediately observes 
the change in the prodigal and cries out, ““What? my veluet-heyre, / 
Turn’d begger in minde, as robes?” (V.i.61). Naturally Peniboy Jr. 
does not object to this observation because it is quite in keeping with 
his own previous discovery that his new suit had made him wittier. If 
this is so, it follows that as his cloak becomes beggarly, his mind does 
too. The final example of this metaphysical connection between clothes 
and mind or outer and inner selves occurs in the speech of the Canter 
who shares at least this assumption with the jeerers. When his son 


has outwitted the lawyer, the Canter tells him, “Put off your ragges, 
and be your selfe againe” (V.iii.22). 

Perhaps the climactic scene dramatizing this interest in clothes 
is Peniboy Sr.’s examination of his dogs to find out why Pecunia was 
offended enough to leave him. He asks Blocke, one of the dogs, about 
the actions of Lollard, the other dog: 


... why did Broker kicke him? 
Because he pist against my Ladies Gowne? 
Why, that was no affront? no? no distast? (V.iv. 54-56) 


Then he turns to Lollard and examines him. 


Whose Kirtle was’t, you gnaw’d too? Mistresse Bands? 

And Waxe’s stockings? who? did Blocke bescumber 

Statutes white suite? wi’ the parchment lace there? 

And Brokers Sattin dublet? all will out. 

They had offence, offence enough to quit mee. (V.iv.61-65) 
The usurer concludes that Pecunia and her followers justly left him 
after his dogs befouled their clothes. This offense touched their souls 
because their essential nature is their outer dress. Or, more exactly, 
they have no souls at all, being animated clothes, empty within. 
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After The New Inne failed so completely on the stage in 1629, 
Jonson wrote a vigorous “Ode to himselfe,” cursing the “lothed stage” 
and the “more lothsome age”’ and, in 1631, published the play with a 
Dedication to the Reader, an elaborate Argument, and character 
sketches of the dramatis personae. The same attitude toward the 
audience which we observed in the Induction and Prologue to The 
Staple of Newes is apparent here—perhaps even sharpened. In the 
Dedication to the Reader Jonson declared that the “hundred fastidi- 
ous impertinents’”’ had come to the play only “To see, and to bee seene. 
To make a general] muster of themselues in their clothes of credit: 
and possesse the Stage, against the Play. .. . as the Stage-furniture, 
or Arras-clothes, they were there, as Spectators, away. For the faces 
in the hangings, and they beheld alike.’ That their clothes should 
have “credit” and his verses none, that their minds should be as witless 
as the “Arras-clothes” made Jonson as angry in 1631 (assuming that 
he wrote the Dedication just before the text was printed) as he had 
been in 1629 when he wrote the more passionate and less coherent 
“Ode to himselfe.” In this ode he showed the same contempt for the 
“Braue plush, and veluet-men” and the “stage-wrights” with their 
“‘foule comick socks.”’ One other reflection of his criticism of the audi- 
ence appears in the Prologue to the play where he instructs his lis- 
teners not to bring appetites which confess a sick and ignorant age 
“When clothes and faces ’boue the men aduance.’”’ Any age is sick, ac- 
cording to Jonson, when it places the externals of life—the faces and 
the clothes—before the understanding, that unique characteristic of 
men. 

The true relation of the understanding and the things of sense, 
or of reality and appearance, might be taken as the central theme of 
The New Inne. The discussions of both love and valor are attempts to 
distinguish between love or valor as it really is and love or valor as it 
appears to be or is thought to be. Love as a coupling of two souls is 
distinguished from love as merely a coupling of bodies; just as true 
valor springing from reason and concerned with public good is dis- 
tinguished from ignorant valor in a private cause—that is, valor 
simply for the sake of reputation. In other words, the same distinction 
which Jonson makes between the visible faces and clothes, and the 
invisible understanding is made between sensual and spiritual love, 
or ignorant and true valor. The ignorant man, who is moved only by 
appearances, worships opinion, which, as Jonson wrote in the Dis- 
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coveries, “is a light, vaine, crude, and imperfect thing, settled in the 
Imagination; but never arriving at the understanding, there to obtaine 
the tincture of Reason.’ But the wise man sees beneath the skin of 
things and is neither swayed by fine clothes nor, like a child, ‘made 
afraid with visors.” 

The fault of both scenes in the Court of Love is that they are 
rhetorical without, at the same time, being dramatic; the difference 
between reality and appearance is talked about without being dra- 
matically embodied. One scene which does dramatize this difference 
is the episode of Nick Stuffe and his wife, Pinnacia—an episode which 
more than one critic has thought to be unrelated to the play. Gifford, 
for example, dismissed the whole episode as “merely ridiculous,’ 
and Mrs. Morris considered it an “incident.”* To Ward it was a 
“quite useless intermezzo” of “heavy” and “tedious” comedy.‘ But 
these criticisms ignore the relation between that scene and the theme 
of appearance and reality. 

We first hear of Pinnacia Stuffe when Fly brings news of a “bona- 
Roba” in “‘yeallow, glistering golden Satten” (III.ii.272—-74). As soon 
as she comes in, we see that she is justly called “‘stuffe’”’ because she 
is fascinated with fine clothes, which she unquestioningly takes to 
indicate fine society. Thus, dressed in the gown which her husband, 
as Lady Frampul’s tailor, had made for Pru, she is offended when he 
calls her “wife.” 

Doe you thinke I’le call you husband i’ this gowne, 
Or any thing, in that iacket, but Protection? 
Here tie my shooe; and shew my vellute petticote, 


And my silke stocking! why doe you make me a Lady, 
If I may not doe like a Lady, in fine clothes? (IV.ii.83-87) 


Clothes are so powerful that they compel a complete reorganization 
of a person’s life, changing someone as unfashionable as a husband 
into a footman called “Protection” and reshaping one’s moral code. 
This moral change appears in Pinnacia’s remark that, since “wild 
Company are fine Company,” in fine company “‘A Lady may doe any 
thing, deny nothing / To a fine party” ([V.ii.96-97). 


1 Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925-53), Vil, 564. 

2 The Works of Ben Jonson, ed. by Gifford and Cunningham (London, 1875), 
V, 413. 
* Elisabeth Woodbridge Morris, Studies in Jonson’s Comedy (New York, 1898), 
Pp. 9 


5. 
*A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature (New York, 1899), 1, 


376. 
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The nature of this moral change appears as soon as the Stuffes 
are revealed to be a middle-class married couple rather than a “Dutch- 
esse, or a Countesse’”’ and her footman. Once Pinnacia is, as she puts 
it, ‘“dis-Ladied,”’ she shamelessly explains the actions of her husband 
and herself. 


When he makes any fine garment will fit me, 
Or any rich thing that he thinkes of price, 
Then must I put it on, and be his Countesse, 
Before he carry it home vnto the owners. 
A coach is hir’d, and foure horse, he runnes 
In his veluet Iackat thus, to Rumford, Croyden, 
Hounslow, or Barnet, the next bawdy road: 
And takes me out, carries me vp, and throw’s me 
Vpon a bed. 
Lad. Peace thou immodest weman: 
She glories in the brauery o’ the vice. 
Lat. ’Tis a queint one! 
Bea. A fine species, 
Of fornicating with a mans owne wife. (IV.iii.66-77) 


Here is the most extraordinary example in all of the final plays of the 
way people worship appearances (symbolized by clothes) and find in 


appearances a reality that the truth itself lacks. Pinnacia, actually a 
tailor’s wife, becomes a Countess to her husband by putting on the 
dress of a Countess, just as Nick Stuffe becomes a steward in a noble 
family by putting on the velvet jacket, which was the badge of office 
of a steward. Clothes have the faculty of conveying reality: the 
Stuffes think Pinnacia is a fashionable lady because she wears fash- 
ionable clothes. The extent to which this pretense is accepted even by 
the fine company is apparent in their reaction to this presumption on 
the part of a mere tailor. The clothes have made the pretense so real 
that the Lady speaks of “the brauery o’ the vice’”—as though Pin- 
nacia and Nick were Countess and steward rather than wife and hus- 
band. Beaufort more judiciously weighs the trick that Nick Stuffe 
is trying to play on reality by speaking of the ‘‘fine species” of love he 
has found out—that of fornicating with his own wife. He can have 
the uplifting pleasure of fornication with a Countess simply by dress- 
ing his wife as a Countess—appearances being so convincing—with- 
out committing the sin of either fornication or adultery. 

The Lady’s remark on “the brauery o’ the vice” may also refer 
to the viciousness of having one of the lower orders pretend to be 
higher in the social scale even to the point of sexual intercourse. It 
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is degrading enough that the tailor’s wife should try on the gown her 
husband makes, but to carry on sexual intercourse in it is, the Lady 
says, ““prophanation” (IV.iii.86). Such sexual presumption apparently 
prompts the remarks that follow the passage already quoted. 
Host. The very figure of preoccupation. 
In all his customers best clothes. 
Lat. He lies 
With his owne Succuba, in all your names. 
Bea. And all your credits. 
Host. I, and at all their costs. (IV. iii.79-82) 


The people in high life are as convinced as the tailor and his wife that 
to put on a person’s clothes is to appropriate his name and his reputa- 
tion. Jonson was so fond of the pun on “preoccupation,” that he used 
it in several plays as well as in his verse. Most editors of The New Inne 
have followed Gifford in noting the similarity of a passage in “An 
Elegie’ (‘Let me be what I am”) to the Pinnacia scene. The per- 
tinent lines in “‘Am Elegie” are: 

It is not likely I should now looke downe 

Upon a Velvet Petticote, or a Gowne, 

Whose like I have known the Taylors wife put on 

To doe her Husbands rites in, e’re ’twere gone 

Home to the Customer: his Letcherie 

Being, the best clothes still to praeoccupie.’ 


The play on “praeoccupie” in this poem and in the Argument to The 
New Inne where Pinnacia is said “to be preoccupied in all his Cus- 
tomers best clothes, by the footman her husband” depends on a 
meaning of “occupy” which has been lost in modern speech. Allen 
Walker Read observes that “‘occupy,” which Florio had used in 1598 
as one of four synonyms for the verb “‘to carry on sexual intercourse,” 
was once one of the most obscene words in the language.® He cites 
Dol Tearsheet’s comparison—‘“as odious as the word occupy, which 
was an excellent good worde before it was il sorted’’—to show that 
it was in bad odor in 1597. Since it remained in bad odor during all 
of the seventeenth century, Jonson must have felt something of Dol’s 
regret at the loss of a good word when he wrote in the Discoveries that 
“Many, out of their own obscene Apprehensions, refuse proper and 
fit words; as occupie, nature, and the like.”’? But he was not above 


5 Herford and Simpson, vim, 200-201. 
* “An Obscenity Symbol,” American Speech, 1x (December, 1934), 270-76. 
7 Herford and Simpson, vim, 610. 
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using such “obscene Apprehensions” for a piece of wit. For example, 
in his epigram, “On Groyne,” he exploits this double sense of ‘‘oc- 
cupy.” 


GROYNE, come of age, his state sold out of hand 
For ’his whore: GROYNE doth still occupy his land.* 


Thus, “‘praeoccupie” in “An Elegie’’ probably carries this erotic sense 
as well as the more usual sense, and the final quoted lines mean that the 
tailor’s idea of lechery is to carry on sexual intercourse with his wife 
when she is dressed in “the best clothes.” The same use of the mean- 
ings of “occupy” produces the wit in both “preoccupied” and “‘pre- 
occupation” in The New Inne. 

The Stuffes would seem to belong to abnormal psychology because 
of their peculiar sexual life, but, in other respects, they are not much 
different from the people who scorn them. All seem to believe that 
clothes have the mysterious, almost magical power of ennobling 
or degrading the persons who wear them. The tailor and his wife 
believe that Pinnacia can be elevated by wearing a gown meant for a 
Lady; and the Lady and her companions believe that a gown worn by 
a tailor’s wife is so “polluted” that it besmirches any nobler being 
who wears it (IV.iii.g2). Later it appears that there is a reciprocal 
relation between clothes and persons. If a gown can be polluted by one 
woman, it can be “redeem’d” by another (V.i.34). As soon as Pru 
puts on the gown which has been taken off by Pinnacia, Lady Frampul 
observes a change in both Pru and the gown. 

Sweet Pru, I, now thou art a Queene indeed! 

These robes doe royally! and thou becom’st ’hem! 

So they doe thee! rich garments only fit 

The partyes they are made for! they shame others. 

How did they shew on good’y Taylors back! 

Like a Caparison for a Sow, God saue vs! 

Thy putting "hem on hath purg’d and hallow’d ’hem 

From all pollution, meant by the Mechanicks. (V.ii.1-8) 


The appearance of things seems so much their reality to the fashion- 
able visitors of the inn that they demand an iron decorum in respect to 
clothes. The Pinnacia scene has shown how they considered that unfit 
persons shame rich garments; and here the Lady declares the reverse 
to be true also—rich garments shame unfit persons. Once caught 

8 Tbid., vii, 75. Other passages in which Jonson may be playing with the double 


sense of “occupy” are Cynthia’s Revels, V.ii.52-53, and The Magnetick Lady, V.iii.25- 
28. 
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between such constricting premises, one is forced to the materialistic 
conclusion that whatever appears to be, is. How does one know that a 
person is unfit for rich garments? By the name she is called. If she is 
called a Countess, she is fit for rich garments; but if she turns out to 
be Pinnacia Stuffe, a tailor’s wife, strip her of her “‘idolatrous vestures”’ 
and send her home like a whore, with her husband beating the basin 
before her (IV. iii.94 ff.). 

In short, like everything else in a Jonson comedy, the influence 
of clothes is ultimately conceived of as metaphysical. The characters 
believe not only that, as Carlyle was to say later, “Society is founded 
on cloth,” but also that the dress one wears affects one’s soul. Thus, 
when Pru tells Lady Frampul that she thought the Lady was dis- 
sembling a passion for Lovel, the Lady, angry, cries, 

Stay i’ thy state of ignorance still, be damn’d, 

An idiot Chambermayd! Hath all my care, 

My breeding thee in fashion, thy rich clothes, 

Honours, and titles wrought no brighter effects 

On thy darke soule, then thus? (IV.iv.312-16) 


Aside from the implication that being a chambermaid is to be damned 
to a state of ignorance, the interesting point revealed by these lines is 
that the Lady thinks of titles, honors, and clothes as agents of light 
to the dark (and, perhaps, “‘damp’’) soul of a chambermaid. Though 
Pru has enough spirit to say that she does not want to “owe my wit 
to cloathes,” that is apparently only a lingering trace of the chamber- 
maid (V.ii.26). To the others such worldly and fashionable ornaments 
as a title or a satin gown have much the same ontological function 
that Subtle thinks alchemy has: they can exalt a spirit and fix it in a 
state of grace. 


Ill 


This use of the imagery of clothes is characteristic of Jonson’s 
method. Once he desired to satirize a certain human folly or vice— 
greed or lust or idolatry of clothes—he used the very things he wished 
to ridicule to form the elements of a new imaginative world. To 
ridicule excessive attention to clothes, for example, Jonson suggests 
metaphorically that, in the imagined world of his play, clothes are 
reverenced as though they influenced one’s mind and soul. In The 
Staple of Newes Peniboy Jr. discovers that when he puts his new suit 
on he becomes wittier. In The New Inne clothes become so completely 
the reality of life that they mark one’s station in life and can either 
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ennoble or degrade. The folly detested by Jonson becomes the virtue 
cherished by the characters he creates; and everything follows this 
initial assumption. The creatures he wants to satirize are turned loose 
in a world of their own making and create their own hell, usually 
unaware of the hell of it. This suggestive and indirect method is more 
interesting (to modern readers, at least) than the more direct but less 
imaginative method of comment and satirical portraiture which is 
found in Cynthia’s Revels and Every Man out of his Humour. 

Such a suggestive and indirect method results, linguistically, in an 
allusiveness so controlled that it subtly draws attention to the sev- 
eral follies he wishes to satirize. In minute and enormous detail 
Jonson thought through the diction of his plays, metaphorically ap- 
plying the satirized folly to qualities as well as to persons and, by 
means of comparisons, working his themes into even the most casual 
lines of the play. Thin and hardened as The Magnetick Lady may be 
as poetry, it too shows how Jonson could intensify even its relatively 
bare language by bringing it under the unifying influence of a few 
dominant comparisons. But most of these comparisons are insisted on 
so explicitly that they scarcely need analysis. 

In Jonson’s last plays, then, clothes can symbolize pride. Even as 
early as Cynthia’s Revels this part of the symbol is suggested in 
Mercury’s characterization of Anaides who “‘has two essentiall parts 
of the courtier, pride, and ignorance.” What this pride and ignorance 
involve is also stated: ‘“‘His fashion is not to take knowledge of him that 
is beneath him in clothes . . . Hee do’s naturally admire his wit, that 
weares gold-lace, or tissue . . . He wil blaspheme in his shirt” (IL.ii.77- 
88). George Johnston remarks that the chief emblem of pride in Jon- 
son’s occasional verse is extravagant personal adornment.’ While 
clothes may nat be the chief emblem of pride in the plays, they are 
certainly an emblem of the proud and ignorant courtier who prizes 
the mean and neglects the fine. 

Pride obviously is related to presumption—or what Jonson took 
to be presumption—on the part of the lower classes or any classes 
lower than the highest which led them to elevate themselves beyond 
their destined stations in life. This question of classes must have 
been a difficult one for a man as sure of his own worth as Jonson. In 
genius and judgment he evidently felt himself equal to any man in 
England from 1570 to 1637 and superior to most courtiers. And he was 


® Ben Jonson: Poet (New York, 1945), p. 75. 
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apparently convinced that, where virtue and intelligence were con- 
cerned, there were no class lines, no vain titles, and no hereditary 
descent. But he was no leveler. Reverencing the King and Queen 
and the hereditary aristocracy as he did, he was committed to a rigid 
class system in which a difference in clothes, like a difference in titles, 
marked off the classes. Like most gentlemen then, he simply accepted 
the fact that certain men were destined to be peers of the rea\m, cer- 
tain to be merchants, certain to be scholars. Their dress was expected 
to mark them as peers or merchants or scholars. In modern countries, 
particularly where the classes are drawn on other than hereditary 
lines, this “fated’”’ society and its decorum of dress are all but gone. 
Today one of two things is true about dress. Either uniformity tends 
to be the rule, and everyone dresses like everyone else—that is, as the 
fashion designers imagine everyone would like to dress—or, when there 
is some difference, there is no discernible relation between dress and 
social status. 

But, in seventeenth-century England, such uniformity and in- 
distinction were impossible. Moreover, they were not desired, except 
by some extreme sects which were moved by moral and religious 
principles. Most middle-class Englishmen who were social climbers— 
and not all were, of course—were quite as convinced of the rightness 
of plush and velvet for the aristocracy as the aristocrats themselves 
were; they, too, wanted to wear it. The “rightness” of dress brings up 
the question of decorum, which is the basis of Jonson’s satire on 
presumption. It was decorous for the Earl of Pembroke to wear a 
satin doublet because Earls were expected to wear satin; but it was 
not decorous for a gallant to prank himself out in the clothes of a 
higher station than he has been called to. Jonson would probably have 
said ““Amen” to the words of Stubbes on the “great confusion” and 
“general disorder” resulting from the “mingle mangle of apparell” in 
which every one dresses as he pleases. Far apart as he and Stubbes 
were on questions of the stage and the church, they would have agreed 
that social presumption was a grave mistake because it upset the 
balance of a civilization which, though changing, was still feudal and 
aristocratic. A strong sense of social decorum is possible only in a 
society which is stratified enough to make distinctions perceptible and 
stable enough to preserve culture for more than one generation. Some 
of Jonson’s thrusts at the new class of wealthy merchants who were 
trying to buy their way into the aristocracy depend, for their full 
satiric effect, on this sense of social decorum—a sense which the 
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seventeenth century still had, but which the twentieth century has 
largely lost. 

Clothes, then, could be emblematic of pride and of presumption. 
They could also symbolize undue attention to the outer and the 
visible. A merchant or a gallant could buy a title and “the clothes of 
credit”—the appendages of nobility—but he could not buy nobility 
itself, for that depended on something inner and unseen. To care more 
for such purely external things as a title or a suit was foolish because 
it meant that the mind and the understanding were correspondingly 
undervalued; this contempt for the mind and the fruits of the mind 
is apparently what Mercury meant by the “ignorance”’ of the courtier. 
Throughout Jonson’s work runs the polarity of the outer and the 
inner—the “‘case” versus the soul. Man’s body and the clothes that 
cover it are necessary to materialize his spirit, but to rest in them is to 
remain immersed in instrumentalities. Ultimately the mind is more 
important than the body because the understanding is nobler than 
sense experience, and the reality which is eternal, more important 
than the appearances which are transitory. 


EDWARD B. PARTRIDGE 
Cornell University 





“PARED OUT OF PAPER”: GAWAIN 802 AND PURITY 1408 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE, at the end of his long winter journey through the 
Wilderness of Wirral, the exhausted Gawain gazed thankfully across a 
double moat upon the Castle of Hautdesert. The stone walls rose 
sheer from the water, the barbican was of excellent design, and the hall 
roof, visible above the outer walls, was an elaborate structure sur- 
mounted by battlemented towers, skillfully made pinnacles with well- 
carved crockets, and gleaming white chimneys. The lofty pinnacles 
were so numerous, in fact, that the castle “seemed to be entirely 
pared out of paper”: 


800 So mony pynakle payntet wat; poudred ay-quere 
Among pe castel carneles, clambred so pik 
Pat pared out of papure purely hit semed.' 


Apart from Gawain and the Green Knight, the phrase ‘‘pared out of 
paper” occurs only, so far as is known, in Purity.2 This poem is also, 
in the opinion of many, the work of the author of Gawain, as are the 
other poems in MS Cotton Nero A.x. The passage in Puriiy containing 
the alliterative phrase presents certain problems to be dealt with 
later, but it describes exotic decorations on the platters of food at the 
feast of Belshazzar. Each platter appears to be adorned with an 
intricate paper cut-out of a sylvan scene comprising several beasts of 


some sort and, in the foliage above, brightly colored birds and even 
baboons: 


1405 Burnes berande pe bredes vpon brode skeles, 
Pat were of syluer in suyt, & seves ber-wyth, 
Lyfte logges per-ouer & on lofte coruen, 
Pared out of paper & poynted of golde; 


Brope baboynes abof, besttes an-vnder, 
1410 Foles in foler flakerande bi-twene, 
& al in asure & ynde enaumayld ryche.* 


Nowhere does the poet indulge his fancy for rare and, to us, dif- 
ficult words more exuberantly than in his account of the exterior of 
Bercilak’s castle in Gawain, although he uses the same sort of archi- 


1 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. Sir Israel Gollancz, EETS, ccx (1940), vv. 
800-802. Marks of emendation are omitted here and in subsequent quotations from 
Middle English. The italics are mine. 

2 J. P. Oakden does not find the phrase elsewhere. Alliterative Poetry in Middle 
English. A Survey of the Tradition (Manchester, 1935), p. 206. 


3 Cleanness [alternate title of Purity], ed. Sir Israel Gollancz, Select Early English 
Poems, vu (1921), 1X (1933), VV. 1405-11. 
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tectural terminology in Pearl and, as will be shown, even in the above 
passage in Purity. Some of his expressions—for example, enbaned in 
Gawain and Purity and luflych loupe pat louked ful clene in Gawain*— 
have never been adequately explained despite the efforts of a long 
succession of commentators. Rather than with such technical terms, 
however, I am concerned here with the seemingly innocent phrase 
“pared out of paper,” applied in Gawain to the appearance of a castle 
or castle roof and in Purity to festive decorations on platters of food 
at the table of a great king. By exploring parallels in Chaucer, Lyd- 
gate, and in certain other Middle English works, I hope to define more 
fully and exactly what the poet had in mind in using this phrase and 
thus to offer additional testimony as to the concreteness and trenchan- 
cy of his imagery. 

Most present-day readers, oblivious to the relative rarity of paper 
in the fourteenth century,® very likely accept ‘‘pared out of paper” 
in Gawain without much reflection as an allusion to a child’s castle 
cut out of pasteboard. That both Madden and Morris’ pass over this 
line without comment suggests that they too assumed some such 
interpretation. 

A new possibility was opened up, however, when Morris, upon 
noticing the second occurrénce of the phrase in Purity, tersely and 
confidently identified the food decorations there depicted as “‘subtle- 
ties,” highly ornamental devices known to have been displayed at 
great feasts during the very iate Middle Ages and the sixteenth 
century.* Morris’s conjecture is repeated verbatim by Menner in his 
edition of Purity in 1920. Moreover, the two most recent editors of 
Gawain, in view of the fact that their only commentary on verse 802 


4 On enbaned, see Emile Pons, “Note sur ‘Gauvain et le Chevalier Vert’,” Mélanges 
offerts a Ernest Hoepffner (Paris, 1949), pp. 71-75. An excellent discussion of luflych 
loupe appears in an unpublished M.A. thesis (Stanford) by David Leary. 

5 Such images as these come to mind from Gawain: “A much berd as a busk ouer 
his brest henges,” v. 182; and “With lel letteres loken,” v. 35. In the latter, the nature 
of alliterative poetry is aptly suggested by the verb “locked.” 

6 The cost of paper in the fourteenth century is discussed in André Blum, On the 
Origin of Paper (New York, 1934), pp. 34 ff. 

7 Syr Gawayne. A Collection of Ancient Romance-Poems by Scotish and English 
Authors, ed. Sir Frederic Madden, Bannatyne Club (London, 1839), text, pp. 3-92; 
notes, 299-326. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, ed. Richard Morris, EETS, tv 
(1864). 

8 “Tn lines 1407-12 we have evidently an allusion to the ‘table subtilties’ of the 
fourteenth century.” Early English Alliterative Poems, ed. Morris, EETS, 1 (1864), 
p. 117. 

* Purity, ed. Robert J. Menner, Yale Studies in English, Lx1 (1920), p. 107. 
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consists of a reference to the above passage from Purity, appear to 
believe that the author of Gawain meant to compare Bercilak’s castle 
with a table subtlety in the form of a castle and that he signalized this 
intention by the expression “pared out of paper.’’!” 

Since they do not go beyond Morris’s brief, undocumented note, 
the editors of Purity and Gawain obviously assume a knowledge of 
what a subtlety is." They seem further to assume that a reader 
familiar, say, with the account preserved by Leland of the feast 
celebrating the enthronement of William Warham as Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1504 would at once recognize that subjects like the 
castle in Gawain and even the highly detailed panorama in Purity 
were not beyond the skill of the makers of what were called subtleties. 

As a matter of record, a number of castles and also a forest scene 
of some complexity were among the many subtleties exhibited at the 
great Warham banquet: 

First, a Warner conveyed upon a rounde boorde, of viii. panes, with viii. 


Towres, enbatteled and made with flowres, standyng on every towre a Bedil 
in his habite, with his staffe .. . . 


A Subtiltie. Saint Eustace kneelyng in a Parke under a great tree full of Roses, 
and a whyte Hart before hym with a crucifixe betweene his hornes, and a man 
by hym leadyng his horse.” 


In the numerous other fifteenth- and sixteenth-century allusions, 
we find religious themes, such as the conventional Christian symbols 
and incidents from the lives of saints, most frequently represented. 
The coronation feast for Katherine, queen of Henry V, in 1421 pro- 
vides some interesting examples.” But other subtleties were allegorical 
on a secular level, like the seasonal motifs described in John Russell’s 
Boke of Nurture, or baldly literal, such as the ship bearing the like- 
nesses of the Barons of the Cinque-Ports which was displayed on the 


© Gollancz’s ed. of Gawain, p. 108; Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. J. R. R. 
Tolkien and E. V. Gordon (Oxford, 1925), p. 95. 

NED, sublety 5. The definition runs “Cookery. A highly ornamental device, wholly 
or chiefly made of sugar, sometimes eaten, sometimes used as a table decoration. Obs. 
exc. Hist.” 

2 John Leland, Antiquarii de Rebus Britannicis Collectanea (London, 1774), VI, 
21, 25. 

% Robert Fabyan, The New Chronicles of England and France (London, 1811), p. 
587. A number of historical allusions are cited and discussed in Richard Warner, 
Antiquitates Culinariae or Curious Traits Relating to the Culinary Affairs of the Old 
English (London, 1791), pp. xxxiv ff., and 136. 

™ Early English Meals and Manners, ed. Frederick J. Furnivall, EETS, xxxu 
(1868), PP. 51-54- 
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table reserved for these barons at Warham’s enthronement feast." 
The simplest of the table devices given the name subtlety seems to 
have been ‘“‘a great custard planted.’ In the absence of details, we 
may perhaps envisage a platter of custard covered with herbs, flowers, 
or other greenery to signify a mead or forest. The more cunning and 
expensive subtleties must have been reserved for great occasions of 
state, although the Durham Abbey Rolls for the period 1467-78 
speak of subleties of an unspecified nature “in festo Natalis Domini” 
and also for the Feast of Saint Cuthbert.” Conceivably these graced 
the bishop’s table or that of a royal visitor. 

The earliest recorded instance of the word subilety in the sense of a 
table ornament is in The Form of Cury, dated by the editors of the new 
Middle English Dictionary “at about 1399.’* It is also worth noting 
that, despite their love for describing lavish banquets replete with 
stuffed peacocks, swans, herons, many kinds of wine, and minstrelsy,'* 
the English romance writers, with the exception of the author of the 
fifteenth-century text of Guy of Warwick,” seem to be completely 
unaware of the term subtlety or of the device itself under any other 
name. Such evidence as we possess, then, indicates that the heyday 
of the subtlety was the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries,” some- 
what later than the period of romance composition, yet we seem to 


find the late fourteenth-century author of Gawain and Purity alluding 
obliquely to subtleties as if their use were already thoroughly well 
known to contemporary audiences. 


% Leland, op. cit., p. 27. 

6 Ibid., p. 5. 

17 Extracts from the Account Rolls of the Abbey of Durham. The Publications of the 
Surtees Society, XCTX (1898), 1, 92-102. 

18 See NED, subtlety 5; and also Middle English Dictionary. Plan and Bibliography 
(Ann Arbor [Mich.], 1954), p. 41. 

19 Three representative accounts are in Havelok, ed. Walter W. Skeat, EETS ES, rv 
(1868), vv. 1723-35; The Squyr of Lowe Degre, ed. William Edward Mead (Boston, 
1904), VV. 314-26; Syre Gawene and the Carle of Carelyle, ed. Robert W. Ackerman, 
University of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, No. 8 (1947), vv. 613-18. 

2° Guy of Warwick. The Second or Fifteenth Century Version, ed. Julius Zupitza, 
EETS ES, xxv, xxvi (1875-76), vv. 2495-07: 

So they dud hys meyne 
Wyth pyment and wyth sotelte, 
Wyth swannes and wyth herons. 


The subtlety, which appears only as a bare reference above, is not mentioned at all in 
the earlier texts of the poem. 

21 See the examples in Warner, op. cit., pp. xxxiv-xliv; and also A. Abram, English 
Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages (London, 1913), pp. 141-42. 
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There is a much more compelling reason than the small discrep- 
ancy in date, however, for questioning the positive identification of 
the castle in Gawain and the wooded vista in Purity with subtleties— 
namely, the fact that both are said to be ‘‘pared out of paper.’’ Sub- 
tleties, on the contrary, seem invariably to have been made of sugar, 
wax (“in saccharo & cera’), jelly, custard, and flowers and herbs,” 
and occasionally the armor and weapons of the pastry knights were 
brightened up with bits of tinfoil and goldfoil,* materials that are 
not to be confused with paper. Although probably not as a rule meant 
to be eaten, subtleties were the work of highly specialized pastry 
cooks; never, if we can trust the extant accounts, did the cooks cut 
them out of paper nor did they use paper as a component. Further, 
the several paper cut-outs of the forest vista in Purity are superim- 
posed on chargers of food, whereas subtleties always appeared on their 
own individual platters or ‘“‘boordes’”’ at the end or beginning of each 
new course, quite apart from the food.™ 

Rather than to the sophisticated subtleties with their often re- 
ligious figures and their Latin or French mottoes or legends, then, it is 
more likely that the allusions in Gawain and Purity are to a quite 
different and earlier sort of ornamental device, possibly a forerunner 
of the subtlety proper.* Confirmation of this guess is to be found in a 
passage of The Parson’s Tale which Chaucer himself may have inter- 
polated as he reworked his source, the Summa Vitiorum of Peraldus.* 
In castigating “pride of table,”’ the parson says: 

Also in excesse of diverse metes and drynkes, and namely swich manere bake- 


metes and dissh-metes, brennynge of wilde fir and peynted and castelled with 
papir, and semblable wast, so that it is abusioun for to thynke.”” 


Here is an indisputable castle of paper perched on a dish of food, a 
roast or stew. As an added feature, brandy (wilde fir) seems to have 


* Leland, op. cit., pp. 5, 6, 31. “These curious decorations of the Old English table, 
were nothing more than devices in sugar and paste.” (Warner, op. cit., p. 136). 

%3 Account Rolls of the Abbey of Durham, pp. 92, 93, 102. 

™* See Warner, op. cit., pp. xxxiv, note, and 136. 

% Apparently the food served at rere-suppers or banquets was ornamented in 
various ways from an early date. See Abram, op. cit., pp. 140-141; and Thomas Wright, 
A History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England during the Middle Ages 
(London, 1862), pp. 350 ff. 

% See Kate Oelzner Petersen, The Sources of the Parson’s Tale, Radcliffe College 
Monographs, No. 12 (Boston, 1901), p. 41. 

7 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1933), 
p. 287. In his glossary to Early English Meals and Manners, p. 335, Furnivall mentions 
this passage in The Parson’s Tale and suggests the possibility that Chaucer was speak- 
ing of a subtlety, 
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been ignited on the platter, possibly for the sake of warming the meat 
as well as providing a spectacle by the ultimate burning of the castle. 
Such a dish, resembling a Christmas pudding, although without the 
paper castle, seems to be referred to under the same of vyaunt ardant 
in a mediaeval cookery book.** Certainly, Chaucer’s concise remark 
about “‘bake-metes and dissh-metes ... peynted and castelled with 
papir” explains the castle in Gawain far more satisfactorily than 
available records dealing with subtleties. 

It would be comforting to find additional descriptions of paper 
food decorations in the fourteenth century, including canopied scenes 
with birds and beasts like those in Purity. Their absence does not 
mean, of course, that decorations of the latter kind were not used. 
On the other hand, there is reason to suspect that the poet exercised his 
invention to some extent in the passage in Purity. To be specific, the 
line referring to the raised arbor—‘Lyfte logges per-ouer & on lofte 
coruen”—is reminiscent of descriptions in Middle English romances 
of “‘tabernacles,” which were niches, canopied high seats in a great 
hall, or canopied tombs, though sometimes the term designated the 
carved canopy alone. In The Wars of Alexander, a work known to 
have affinities with Purity and its companion pieces in MS Cotton 


Nero A.x.,?® tabernacles set above enthroned images are said to be 
marvelously gilded and carved with filigree work and painted birds, 


details that are more than casually suggestive of the passage in 
Purity: 


And ilka tulk a tabernacle _tildid was ouire, 
and pat was grauen all grayd of gilden platis, 
Flamband all in filour & fewlis en-blanchid.** 


The close correspondence in certain senses between /abernacle and the 
word Jogges (Modern English loge) may readily be established. In 


8 Vyaunt Ardant is listed in a menu in Two Fifteenth Century Cookery-Books, ed. 
Thomas Austin, EETS, xc1 (1888), p. 61. 

*° On the relationship between Purity and The Wars of Alexander, see Gollancz’s 
edition of Purity, pp. xxxi-xxxii, and the two studies he cites here: Henry Bradley, “The 
English Gawain-Poet and ‘The Wars of Alexander,’ ” Academy, No. 819 (14 Jan. 1888), 
p. 27; and John Bell Henneman, Untersuchungen iiber das Mittelenglische Gedicht “Wars 
of Alexander” (University of Berlin Dissertation, 1889), pp. 30 ff. and 80 ff. 

* Ed. Walter W. Skeat, EETS ES, xiv (1886), vv. 3688-90. See also vv. 5593 
and 5645, and compare 

Wt tabernacles was pe halle abou3te, 
Wt pynnacles of golde, sterne and stoute. 


Syre Gawene and the Carle of Carelyle, ed. cit., vv. 610-11. See also note to vv. 610-11, 
Pp. 41. 
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Middle English, both were used to mean “hut”’ or “‘tent’’;*! moreover, 
Latin tabernaculum is actually glossed in a fourteenth-century docu- 
ment by the Old French form Joige.® It is not beyond the realm of 
possibility, then, that the poet, in writing “lyfte logges... ,” took 
over for his own purposes a not uncommon romance conception of the 
tabernacle and that he resorted to the word logges in place of tabernacle 
for the sake of the alliteration of his line. 

The word baboynes in verse 1409 of Purity is also of interest be- 
cause, in its infrequent appearances in Middle English, it is regularly 
an architectural term, like ‘abernacle or logges. In The Troy Book of 
John Lydgate, it refers to carvings in the vaulted ceilings of Trojan 
houses, perhaps grotesque animal-headed bosses or figures somewhat 
like the famous Lincoln Cathedral imp; 


And if I schulde rehersen by and by 

Pe korve knottes by crafte of masounry 

Pe fresche enbowyng, with vergis ri3t as linys, 
And pe vowsyng ful of babewynes.* 


In a far more fanciful vein, Chaucer speaks of seeing on the exterior 
of the palace in The House of Fame: 


Babewynnes and pynacles, 
Ymageries and tabernacles.™ 


These baboons may well be gargoyles—that is, rain-spouts, as Robin- 
son has suggested, or merely grotesques sculptured on the face of the 
building.® In the next line, tabernacles, which the editors explain as 
“shrines,” could more plausibly be taken to refer to carved niches,* 


31 NED, tabernacle, sb. 1 and 4 and also sb. 9, “tabernacle-work”; and compare 
lodge, sb. 1. 

® Glossarium Latino-Germanicum Mediae et Infimae Aetatis, Supplementum Lexici 
Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, ed. Laurentius Diefenbach (Frankfurt, 1857), tabernacu- 
lum. 

% Lydgate’s Troy Book, ed. Henry Bergen, EETS ES, xcvu, cxxvi (1906, 1935), Bk. 
Il, vv. 651-54. 

* Robinson’s ed., vv. 1189-90 (p. 344). 

% “Babewinnes is certainly meant; it is the pl. of babewin (O. Fr. babuin, Low Lat. 
babewynus, F. babouin), now spelt baboon. It was certainly used of a grotesque figure 
employed in architectural decoration . . . .” The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. 
Walter W. Skeat, and. ed. (Oxford, 1889-1900), 111, 267. Such carvings were worked 
into corbels, the capitals of columns, and many other places. For a gargoyle in a form 
which may have approximated the hazy notion of a baboon entertained in the fourteenth 
century, see E. Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’ Architecture francaise du 
XI* au XVI* Siécle (Paris, n.d.), v1, 26, fig. 9. 

* For a description and sketches of niches surmounted by tabernacle-work, see 
John Henry Parker, A Glossary of Terms Used in Grecian, Roman, Italian and Gothic 
Architecture (Oxford, 1850), 1, 450-56. 
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the “sondry habitacles’” mentioned four lines later which contain, 
most unrealistically, ministrels and storytellers. Tabernacles and ba- 
boons, it should be noted, are mentioned in close conjunction here as 
architectural features. 

Quite clearly, the poet introduced paper decorations on the platters 
of food at Belshazzar’s feast because he expected his audience to asso- 
ciate such luxuries with court life. Further, encouraged by Mande- 
ville’s picture of the outlandish magnificance of the Great Chan, his 
source for this portion of his poem,*’ he seems to have gone beyond any 
observable paper ornaments of his day, like the painted castle in The 
Parson’s Tale, and to have drawn inspiration for his heightened ver- 
sion of these devices from his knowledge of architecture and also from 
the more or less conventional descriptions of tabernacles in the ro- 
mances. 

But, whatever the specific origin of the curious motif depicted in 
Purity, the fact, established by Chaucer, that in the fourteenth cen- 
tury food brought to table at least on festive occasions was sometimes 
crowned with paper cut-outs provides a firm background for the ex- 
pression “pared out of paper” in both poems. A recognition of this 
background is likely to increase in some small measure our respect for 
the poet’s resourcefulness and the minute accuracy of his craftsman- 
ship. 

ROBERT W. ACKERMAN 
Stanford University 
37 Menner’s ed., p. xli. Compare Mandeville’s Travels, ed. P. Hamelius, EETS 


CLI, CLIV (1919, 1923), pp. 141-42. The French version of the relevant passages in 
Mandeville is set forth in Gollancz’s ed. of Purity, rx, pp. 96-98. 





THOMAS WATSON’S HECATOMPATHIA [1582] AND THE 
ELIZABETHAN SONNET SEQUENCE 


I 


Despite the considerable body of scholarship on the Elizabethan 
sonnet sequence, no serious attempt has yet been made to assess the 
influence thereon of Thomas Watson’s Hecatompathia, or Passionate 
Centurie of Loue [1582]. Acknowledgment of such influence has cus- 
tomarily been general rather than specific and has been granted some- 
what grudgingly. For example, Miss Janet Scott tells us that the 
Hecatompathia is a most instructive book to read, for 


les thémes traité par Watson reviennent souvent chez ses successeurs. Le 
recueil de Watson est un épitomé de tous les recueils élisabéthains.' 


But within two pages she repents: 


Gardons-nous, cependant, de penser que le ressemblance de théme entre 
l’Hecatompathia et les sonnets élisabéthains prouve que Watson ait exercé 
une séduction sur ses successeurs. Souvent, il n’a fait qu’attirer l’attention 
de poétes mieux doués sur une matiére féconde, qui se préte volontiers a 
un développement artistique en sonnets. 


And Miss Lisle Cecil John, in an otherwise excellent study, is more 


openly inconsistent. She writes first: 


Before we consider the sonnets on the theme of love in the regular cycles, 
it is due to Thomas Watson to say that no sequence proper affords such a 
learned or comprehensive presentation of classical themes as does his Heca- 
tompathia of 1582. Yet Watson’s service in introducing much of this material 
into England has usually been dismissed with casual statements to the effect 
that his work had little effect upon later writers and that the listing of the 
sources of the poems indicates only that the work shows no personal feeling.? 


Yet later on she herself writes that the Hecatompathia “had little 
influence.’ 

It seems to me that such estimates are misleading and tend to 
minimize Watson’s influence rather more than is necessary. They seem 
to rise from a fear that he will be given too much credit, a likely 
consequence of the striking similarity of his poems to many of those 
that followed a decade later. But up to now he has been given too little 
credit; no matter how “slight” his influence was, the magnitude of 
that slightness has never been measured. 


1 Les sonnets élisabéthains (Paris, 1929), p. 7. 
2 The Elizabethan Sonnet Sequence (Columbia University Press, 1938), p. 55. 
P. 76. 


‘ 
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One is naturally inclined at first to dismiss the Hecatompathia 
as an influence because of its history. Although the first published 
lyrical sequence in English,‘ it evoked no flood of imitations. It re- 
mained for Sidney’s work, published nine years later, to inspire the 
emulators. (Watson’s own Tears of Fancie, published posthumously 
in 1593, was itself inspired by Sidney.) Watson rejected the qua- 
torzain and chose an eighteen-line form which he called a sonnet, yet 
no one followed his example. Further, among all the letters, critical 
essays, dedications, and other Elizabethan records after 1582, there 
is no mention of Watson’s slender volume. For all the records tell us, 
Astrophel and Stella in manuscript may have found more readers than 
the Hecatompathia in print. 

Yet a perusal of the Elizabethan sonnet sequences, and some other 
lyrical sequences, will reveal that the Hecatompathia was still very 
much alive and that it had left its mark on certain poets. These were 
unfortunately the mediocre ones; the more gifted show little sign of 
his influence. In a sense this was the worst thing that could have 
happened, for Watson had many virtues—excellence in meter, ac- 
curacy in rhyme, taste in diction—that good Elizabethan poets could 
profitably have absorbed; yet the poorest were the ones who went to 
school to him, and they chose to be instructed only in his faults. 


II 


The Hecatompathia, or Passionate Centurie of Loue consists of a 
hundred poems, a few in Latin but most in English. The English 
are in iambic pentameter, rhymed ababccdedeffghghii. They are re- 
markable for purity of diction and perfection of meter. Watson’s 
accents are never wrenched, his language almost never experimental. 
That he was a conscious craftsman is suggested by the fact, hitherto 
overlooked, that there is not a single feminine ending in the whole 
collection. Such uniformity is surely the result of deliberate choice. 
Watson’s music is sure rather than subtle, correct rather than am- 
bitiously varied. But the standard of correctness was at any rate 
clearly of his own affirmation; and many an Elizabethan poet has less 
to recommend his efforts. Watson has already been duly recognized 


* Also the first written. Astrophel and Stella could not have been composed until 
after Penelope Devereux’s marriage to Lord Rich in September, 1581. (For an excellent 
discussion of the matter see Miss John’s book, pp. 179-94.) Most of the poems of the 
Hecatompathia were written before July 1581, and exist in a manuscript copy called A 
Looking glasse for Loouers (Harleian MS 3277). 
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and appreciated as one of the best English-speaking Latin poets; the 
marks of his poetry in the native tongue are classic strength and dis- 
cipline. 

But what Watson has to say is less impressive than his way of 
saying it. For the Hecatompathia is nothing but a mosaic of Petrarch- 
an conventions, affirmed and reaffirmed through almost eighteen 
hundred lines of precise but unilluminated verse. The voice is an echo 
of Petrarch or Ovid; the thoughts are overwhelmingly theirs too. In 
time to ancient music, Watson in each of his poems pursues a single 
theme almost without variation. One motif is enough to sustain an 
entire group of sonnets. 

Watson made no pretense of sincerity. In a preface he specifically 
asserted that his “love-pains” were “‘but supposed”; and before each 
poem (or “passion,” to use his word), he put a short note in prose, 
listing the source, noting a parallel, or explaining classical terms for 
the benefit of the “‘vnlearned.” The whole work was clearly a literary 
exercise which Watson lacked the genius to inform with life. But that 
it was widely read by fellow poets becomes obvious to anyone who 
studies the Elizabethan sonnet sequences published a decade and more 
later. 

It is clear that Bartholomew Griffin, for example, knew Watson’s 


work. The octave of Sonnet 26 of Fidessa (1596) is quite evidently 
based on the first ten lines of Watson’s Number 48; here we find two 
separate and independent images similarly juxtaposed in language 
strikingly correspondent. Thus Watson: 


Like as the sillie Bird amids the night, 

When Birders beate the bush, and shake his nest, 

He fluttring forth streight flies vnto the light, 

As if it were the day newe sprong from East, 
Where so his wilfull wings consume away, 
That needes he must become the Birders pray: 

Or, as the Flye, when candles are alight, 

Still playes about the flame vntill he burne: 

Euen so my heart hath seene a heau’nly sight, 

Wherehence againe it hardly can returne.... 


And Griffin: 


The silly bird that hastes unto the net, 
And flutters to and fro till she be taken, 
Doth look some food or succour there to get, 
But loseth life: so much is she mistaken! 
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The foolish fly that fleeth to the flame 

With ceaseless hovering, and with restless flight, 
Is burnéd straight to ashes in the same, 

And finds her death, where was her most delight. 


Other echoes of Watson’s work abound in Fidessa. The following may 
be offered as examples, the reference to the Hecatompathia being given 
first: Number 3, line 10, with Sonnet 1, line 12; Number 7, line 2, with 
Sonnet 39, line 1; Number 12, line 13, with Sonnet 12, line 4, and Sonnet 
14, line 14; Number 32 with Sonnet 14; Number 37, lines 17-18, with 
Sonnet 54, lines 12~14; Number 64, lines 13-18, with Sonnet 11, lines 
5-6. 
Just as Griffin adopts Watson’s double image of the bird and the 
fly, so William Smith in Chloris (1596), associates familiar legends 
about Jove, Alcides, and Achilles as Watson associates them in 
Number 71. Watson wrote: 

Alcides fell in loue as I haue done, 

And layd aside both club and Lions skinne: 

Achilles too when he faire Bryses wunne, 

To fall from warres to wooing did beginne. 

Nay, if thou list, suruey the heau’ns aboue, 


And see how Gods them selues are chang’d by Loue. 
Toue steales from skies to lye by Ledaes side... . 


And Smith, in Sonnet 25, lines 5-8: 


Love made great Jove ofttimes transform his shape. 
Love made the fierce Alcides stoop at last. 

Achilles, stout and bold, could not escape 

The direful doom which Love upon him cast. 


Giles Fletcher’s Licia (1593), so similar in temper to the Heca- 
tompathia, shows marks of its inspiration also. Sonnet 28 in Fletcher’s 
work, although an adaptation from Argeriano, appropriates the exact 
wording of Watson’s anaphora in Number 47 (Fletcher’s poem begins: 
“In time the strong and stately turrets fall’). But lines 1-8 of Fletch- 
er’s Sonnet 8, which shun the anaphora, still cannot disguise their 
origin. The first sestet of Watson’s Number 47 reads, with line 10 
added: 


In time the Bull is brought to weare the yoake; 

In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures; 
In time small wedge will cleaue the sturdiest Oake; 
In time the Marble weares with weakest shewres: 
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More fierce is my sweet lowe, more hard withall, 
Then Beast, or Birde, then Tree, or Stony wal... . 
No shewre of teares can moue, she thinkes I forge.* 
And Fletcher’s: 
Hard are the rocks, the marble, and the steel, 
The ancient oak with wind and weather tosst; 
But you, my Love, far harder do I feel 
Than flint, or these, or is the winter’s frost. 
My tears too weak, your heart they cannot move; 
My sighs, that rock, like wind it cannot rent: 
Too tiger-like, you swear you cannot love: 
But tears and sighs you fruitless back have sent. 
Fletcher’s Sonnet 3 uses the extended situation found in Watson’s 
Number 42, and his “Charon” sonnet (Sonnet 41) is an adaptation 
of Watson’s Number 49. The situations in these poems are not found 
in any of the other sonneteers, with one exception.® 
In the sonnets suffixed to Astrophel and Stella in the edition of 
1591 and there attributed to Samuel Daniel are a number of passages 
that can be traced to the Hecatompathia. Lines g—10 of the first of 
these can be closely paralleled in Watson: 


You blinded souls! whom hap and error lead. 
You outcast eaglets dazzled with the sun! 


The misinformation about the eagles’ young was introduced into 
English poetry, as far as I have been able to determine, by Watson 
in Number 99 of the Hecatompathia:" 


5 Thomas Kyd borrowed these lines almost word for word in The Spanish Tragedy, 
II, i, 3-10. Boas points out (The Works of Thomas Kyd, Oxford, t901, p. 398) other 
occurrences of the image. Watson found it in a volume of poems credited to Serafino 
Dell’Aquila. Actually the poem was written by Panfilo Sasso, on page 9 of whose works 
Sonetti e capituli (1500) it appears. 
* Michael Drayton in Jdea, Sonnet 10, writes of a banquet in which “Love” invites 
the poet’s senses to a feast. Lisle Cecil John (The Elizabethan Sonnet Sequence, p. 
107) thinks Watson’s poem may have given Drayton the idea. 
7In his introductory note Watson quotes his source in Pliny (Book x, Chapter 3 
{Loeb Classical Library, ed. H. Rackham, 11 (1940), 298]). Other expositions of the 
vulgar error may be found in Lucan, Aelian, Claudian, and Bartholomeus. The poem 
in Tottel’s Miscellany (ed. H. E. Rollins, 1, 37) alludes to but does not name the eagle. 
Professor Rollins observes (Phoenix Nest, 1503, Harvard University Press, 1931, p. 
123) that Robert Chester borrowed from Pliny in Loves Martyr, 1601 (Poems, ed. A. B. 
Grosart, 1878, pp. 126-27): 
She brings her birds being yong into the aire, 
And sets them for to look on Phoebus light, 
But if their eyes with gazing chance to water, 
Those she accounteth bastards, leaves them quight. 


Watson’s lines make no mention of the watering of the eaglet’s eyes; Pliny’s and Ches- 
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The haughtie gle Birde, of Birdes the best, 
Before the feathers of her younglinges growe, 
She liftes them one by one from out theire nest, 
To vewe the Sunne, thereby her owne to knowe; 
Those that behold it not with open eye, 
She lettes them fall, not able yet to flye. 


Even more compelling is the similarity of the twelfth of these sonnets 
(lines 3-11) to Watson’s Number 8s, lines ro-18. The former reads: 


The grievous shipwrack of my travels dear 

In bulged bark, all perished in disgrace. 

That traitor Love! was pilot to my woe; 

My sails were Hope, spread with my Sighs of Grief; 
The twin lights which my hapless course did show 
Hard by th’ inconstant sands of false relief, 

Were two bright stars which led my view apart. 

A Siren’s voice allured me come so near 

To perish on the marble of her heart. 


Watson’s lines are: 


Howe Error was maine saile; each waue a Teare; 
The master, Loue him selfe; deep sighes were winde; 
Cares rowd with vowes the ship vonmery minde. 
False hope as healme oft turn’d the boat about; 
Inconstant faith stood vp for middle maste 
Despaire the cable twisted all with Doubt 
Held Griping Griefe the pyked Anchor fast; 
Beautie was all the rockes. But I at last, 
Am now twise free, and all my loue is past. 


And there are a number of additional passages which may owe some- 
thing to Watson’s sequence, although no definite claims can be made 
about them.® The same holds for the later Delia.° 

As the poets grow less distinguished and the poetry less memorable 
the dependence on Watson becomes even more striking. R. L.’s 
Diella (1596) very obviously borrows from the Hecatompathia. The 





ter’s do. But it is just possible that Chester found his Pliny in Watson’s introductory 
note; for the last line of Watson’s Number 21 (“‘No bird but Joues can looke against the 
sunne’’) is echoed by Chester (p. 126): 

The Princely Eagle of all Birds the King, 

For none but she can gaze against the Sunne. 


8 Proem, line 9, and Number 52, line 7; Sonnet 4 and Number 36, lines 13-18; 
Sonnet 25, lines 5-10, and Number 51, lines 7-10; Sonnet 8, line 1, and Number 58, 
lines 9-10; “Canto Quinto” and Number 41. 

® Sonnet 27, line 5, with Number 3, line 11; Sonnet 23, lines 13-14, with Number 
63, lines 17-18. 
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lines just quoted, for example, appear in R. L.’s Sonnet 28 as: 


The ship I had to pass in, was my Mind; 

greedy Desire was topsail of the same, 
My Tears were surges, Sighs did serve for wind, 

of all my ship, Despair was chiefest frame; 
Sorrow was master, Care, the cable rope; 

Grief was the mainmast, Love, the captain of it; 
He that did rule the helm was foolish Hope, 

But Beauty was the rock that my ship split. 


So too lines 1-5 of R. L.’s Sonnet 30, 


He that can count the candles of the sky, 

reckon the sands whereon Pactolus flows, 
Or number numberless small atomie[s], 

What strange and hideous monsters Nilus shows, 
What mis-shaped beasts vast Africa doth yield, 


are directly taken from the Hecatompathia, Number 31, lines 1, 5-6, 
13-16: 


Who can... 
. .. number all the moates in Phebus rayes, 
Or golden sandes, whereon Pactolus playes? . . . 
And till the time she helpes me as she may, 
Let no man vndertake to tell my toyle, 
But onely suche, as can distinctly say, 
What Monsters Nilus breedes, or A ffricke soyle.'® 


Great as was R. L.’s dependence on Watson, it was as nothing com- 
pared with that of J. C., whose Alcilia (1595) is almost a variant ver- 
sion of the Hecatompathia. The sequence is composed not of sonnets 
but of six-line stanzas of the same form as Watson’s “stanzas.” At 
the very outset, J. C. (who has not yet been identified) offers an 
introductory note remarkably similar to the first in the Hecatompathia: 


These sonnets following, were written by the Author, who giueth him- 
selfe this fained name of Philoparthen as his accidental attribute at diuerse 
times, and vpon diuers occasions, and therefore in the forme, and mat- 
ter they differ, and sometimes are quite contrarie one to another, which 


© Other possible borrowings are Sonnet 9 of Diella, lines 9-12, from Number 47; 
Sonnet 25, lines 9-12, from Number 62, lines 1-8; Sonnet 1, lines 1-4, from Number 
68; Sonnet 33, line 1, from Number 79, line 6. 

4 Watson’s poems were not divided into stanzas in either the book or the earlier 
manuscript copy, but George Ellis reprinted his selections in stanzas in his Specimens 
of the Early English Poets (London, 1801), 11, 277-283; and W. J. Courthope asserts, in 
A History of English Poetry (London, 1904), 11, 301, that the poems fall into three stan- 
zas of six lines each. 
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ought not to be misliked considering the verie nature, and qualitie of Loue, 
which is a passion full of varietie, and contrarie in it selfe.” 


Like the Hecatompathia, Alcilia is divided into two distinct parts, 
the first concerning the lover’s pain, the second his renunciation of 
love. Before his second section J. C. offers another prose note ex- 
plaining his new state: 


These sonnets following were written by the Author after he began to 
decline from his passionate affection & in them hee semeth to please himselfe 
with describing the vanitie of loue, the frailtie of beautie, and the sower 
fruites of Repentance.” 


In the introductory note to his seventy-ninth “‘passion’”’ Watson had 
written: 


And it may appeare by the tenour of this Passion that the Authour 
prepareth him selfe to fall from Loue and all his lawes as will well appeare 
by the sequell of his other Passions that followe, which are all made vpon 
this Posie, My Lowe is past. 


And all “passions” from Number 80 on are headed by the epigraph 


“MY LOUE IS PAST,” a phrase which J. C. borrows in one of his 
stanzas."* 


A few parallel passages will indicate the nature of the borrowings. 


In the quotations below the relevant lines from Alcilia follow directly 
the verses in the Hecatompathia from which they were taken, and the 
appropriate references are given after each passage, to number and 
line in the Hecatompathia and to the page in Grosart’s edition of 
Alcilia. 


1. Hence foorth Ile liue at ease, and loue no more. 


(94, line 18) 
Henceforth to like, but loue no more. 


(Pp. 45) 
2. Come gentle Death; who cals? one thats opprest. 
(56, line 1) 
Come gentle Death, and strike me with thy dart. 
Life is but lothsome to a man opprest. 
(p. 14) 
3. The childe, whose finger once hath felt the fire, 
To playe therewith will haue but smale desire. 
(84, lines 11-12) 


2 Ed. A. B. Grosart, 1879, p. 11. Professor Rollins has already observed the many 
similarities between the two. See his A Poetical Rhapsody (Harvard University Press, 
1931-32), 1 (1932), 245. 

% Ed. Grosart, p. 49. 

“Pp. 6. 
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The child for ever after dreads the fier, 
That once therewith by chaunce his finger burned. 


(p. 56) 
. But onely this, which settes my heart on fire. 
(77, line 12) 


(p. 18) 


Alciliae’s eies haue set my hart on fire. 


. He runnes too farre which neuer turnes againe. 
(87, line 6) 
And farre he ran (they say) that neuer turned. 
(p. 56) 
. I wandred pilgrime like in Errors maze . . . 
Till on Repentance rocke hir sides did craze. 
(88, lines 2, 4) 
Thus haue I long in th’aire of error houer’d, 
And run my ship vpon Repentance shelfe. 


(P. 50) 
. And time shewes Trueth, and Wit, thats hought, ifs] best. 


(87, line 4) 
Oft witts proued best, thats dearest bought. 


(p. 44) 


J. C. rephrased Watson’s sixty-first “passion”; the metaphor of 


the ship in Number 85, already quoted, he also appropriated," as he 
did the device of the dialogue given above (“‘Come, gentle death,” 
etc.). In short, his reliance on the Hecatompathia for diction, figures, 
ideas, and arrangement of ideas, was virtually complete."® 


Pp. 22. 
6 A partial list of additional borrowings follows: 
Hecatom pathia Alcilia (ed. Grosart) 

Number 48, lines 7-8 Page 20 
Number 68, lines 3-4 Page 9 
Number 67, lines 11-12 Page 56 
Number 85, lines 3-4 Page 56 
Number 84, line 18 Page 56 
Number 86, lines 3ff. Page 18 


Another passage in Alcilia tantalizes, in view of its relation to some baffling lines in 
Robert Tofte’s The Blazon of Jealousy (1615). There Tofte writes (sig. D2): 


“This fiend Jealousie, a quondam kinde acquaintance 
of mine, Mr. Thomas Watson, paynteth forth very 
lively in these verses: 
Pale Jealousie, child of insatiate Loue, 
of heart-sicke thoughts which melancholy bred, 
A hell-tormenting feare no faith can moue; 
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Identification of sources is always hazardous. Most of the conceits 
in the Elizabethan sonnet sequences can be matched in the Hecatom- 
pathia, but they had become so conventionalized that seeming parallels 
are likely to mean nothing. Sonnet 13 of Fidessa, for example, uses in 
lines 1, 2, 5-6 and g—10 figures which Watson had already developed in 
language not dissimilar in Number 84, lines 11-12, Number 48, lines 
7-8, and Number 35, lines 9-10. Griffin may indeed have borrowed 
the images from Watson, but the parallels in Watson’s book are so 
scattered that it would be injudicious to make positive assertions 
about them. In the same way Robert Southwell’s poetry will strike 
the reader as having a distinctly Watsonian ring. Parallel passages in 
the two abound; Southwell’s diction and his use of verbal figures 
closely resemble Watson’s. And yet, probably because of Southwell’s 
individual treatment of his sources, the literary connection between 
the two old schoolmates must be supposed—it cannot be proved. 

Nevertheless, the evidence that some at least of the sonneteers 
were obviously familiar with the Hecatompathia is too strong to be 
disregarded. Yet familiarity in itself means nothing. It does not prove 
that one writer was artistically influenced by another. It is clear that 
Shakespeare knew Holinshed and borrowed from him extensively; 
but we turn to Shakespeare for qualities that do not exist in Holinshed. 
Familiarity does not always breed similarity of outlook or spirit. What 
is more important to observe in the present study is that the general 
attitude toward the subject is the same in Alcilia, Diella, Fidessa, 
Chloris, and Licia as in the Hecatompathia. We might suspect a rela- 





By discontent with dedly poyson fed; 

with heedlesse youth and errour vainly led; 
A mortal plague, a vertue-drowning flood; 
A hellish fire, not quenched but with blood.” 


Actually these lines first appeared in Drayton’s M ortimeriados (1596) and were ascribed 
to him later in England’s Parnassus. If Tofte had indeed been a friend of Watson’s 
it is hard to see how he could have made the error. (The lines were later used by Robert 
Burton in The Anatomy of Melancholy, Part 3, Section 3, Member 1, Subsection 1 [ed. 
1621, p. 669], where they are acknowledged simply as the work of “R. T.’’) 

But it is possible that Tofte may have been thinking of some lines of Watson’s 
that have not survived, and that may themselves have influenced Drayton. For in 
Alcilia appears the following stanza (ed. Grosart, p. 25): 

“Pale Ielousie, feend of eternal! night, 
Mishapen creature, borne before thy time, 
The Impe of horrror, foe to sweet delight. 
Making each error seeme a haynous crime. 
Ah too great pittie, (were there remedie,) 
That ever loue should keep thee company.” 
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tionship if there were no parallel passages at all; with evidence that 
later writers were familiar with Watson’s sequence, we may with jus- 
tice credit it with the influence it certainly had. 

Admittedly the great outburst of sonnet literature in the 1590’s 
was inspired by the publication of Astrophel and Stella. Giles Fletcher 
mentions Sidney in the dedication to Licia. Samuel Daniel dedicated 
his Delia and Rosamond (1594) to Mary, Countess of Pembroke. The 
anonymous author of Zepheria (1594) speaks in his preliminary verses 
of “high mus’d Astrophil.” As already noted, Watson’s name is 
never mentioned, nor is his book. 

Yet Sidney’s work, though it succeeded in escaping the unreality 
of Petrarchism, used many of Petrarch’s devices. When later poets 
turned to it they found the unsuccessful lover, the cruel beautiful 
lady, the contest between Reason and Desire. But in seeking to em- 
bellish the theme to their own purposes it is clear that many of them 
found the Hecatompathia a more useful work. Caught up in the magic 
of the one, they took the other as a handbook to communicate its 
mysteries. It has been left for the generations since to discover that 
those mysteries were not so to be communicated. 

For Sidney’s genius lay not in choosing Petrarchism but in trans- 
cending it. Watson transcended nothing. The Hecatompathia is a 
museum-piece that should have marked the end of an epoch. The 
use of verbal figures had been developed thoroughly before Watson; 
so had Petrarchan attitudes. Watson added nothing to either except 
unusual daring and confidence. He had the good sense to realize the 
inadequacy of unrestrained inventiveness in diction and the ugliness of 
disordered prosody. He avoided both and summed up what had been 
good in the past; but he offered nothing for the future. In the Hecatom- 
pathia English Petrarchism had found its perfect epitaph and tomb; 
but the uneasy ghost refused to rest. 

So it was that the A strophel and Stella, a “‘century of love” that was 
really passionate, died in its own splendor, without issue. The implica- 
tions of its poetry were too great for Sidney’s imitators to grasp. It is 
not suprising then that most of those imitators, especially the less 
gifted, should have got lost on the side-road of Watsonism. Except 
in rare and scattered instances the whole body of Elizabethan sonnets 
bears the impress not of the infertile glory of Astrophel and Stella but 
of the inglorious fertility of the Hecatompathia. 

WiLiiaM M. Mourpay 
Union College 
Schenectady, New York 





SCHOOL BOOKS USED AT ETON COLLEGE ABOUT 1600 


IN A COMMONPLACE book which belonged to Sir John Harington (1561- 
1612), the translator of Ariosto, there is preserved a list headed ‘The 
Inventorye of my masters bookes charged with hym to Eaton.” This 
list contains, in addition to the usual classical texts, six mathematical 
books which were, it seems, used in the sixth form at Eton. T. W. 
Baldwin has pointed out that the curricula of the grammar schools of 
this period do not specify text books in mathematics, although the 
subject might be taken on the side.? The appearance of these six books, 
then, is of considerable importance as an indication of the extent of 
mathematical study in one of the leading grammar schools. The com- 
plete list, which follows, is also of interest as it helps to fill out our 
knowledge of Elizabethan education. 

From the dates of publication of the books, and from the position 
of the list in the commonplace book, I should date the list at 1602 or 
1603. Harington’s eldest son, John, born 1589, attended Eton 1600-04, 
and these were probably the books which went with him when he 
entered the sixth form in 1603. While the list is quite comprehensive 
it by no means covers the whole curriculum of the upper forms at 
Eton, since Homer, for instance, and the Greek playwrights are ab- 
sent. Included in the list are texts normally used in the lower forms, 
but the presence of the mathematical books offers fairly positive evi- 
dence that the student was very near the end of his schooling. 

As is to be expected, classical authors predominate. We find 
Caesar, Justin, Ovid, Terence, Cicero, Seneca, and Demosthenes. Ac- 
companying them are the writings of some of the Renaissance hu- 
manists, Erasmus, Buchanan, Susenbrotus, Haddon, and Castalio, 
and of course grammars and a Latin dictionary. Religious training is 
provided for by Nowell’s Catechism and Sternhold’s Psalms. Cheke’s 
The True Subiecte to the Rebel, a book called The Education of Youth, 
Agrippa’s Of the Vanitie of Arts and Sciences, and a book on chess, 
lend variety to the collection. 

Most interesting, however, is that in addition to all this the young 
scholar is also grappling with mathematics. T. W. Baldwin, in chap- 
ters 15-19 of Shakspere’s Small Latine, discusses the curricula of Eton, 
Westminster, and other grammar schools without any reference to 

1 British Museum, Addit. MS 27632, fol. 11’. 


*T. W. Baldwin, Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, 2 vols., (Urbana, 
Illinois, 1944), I, 447. 
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mathematics. In Chapter 20, where he presents the educational the- 
ories of William Kempe, author of The Education of Children (1588), 
the subject is introduced. Kempe, whose educational theories may 
reflect the program at Eton, which he had attended, proposed a 
scheme by which a child would be taught at home up to the age of 7, 
then at grammar school would study mainly grammar from age 7 to 
age 12, and rhetoric, logic, and grammar from 12 to 15. He continues, 
“After a three yeeres exercise in this degree of studie, he may ascend 
to the fourth degree, of Arithmetik and Geometrie. And according to 
the same manner, easely passe through these Artes in halfe a yeere.” 
Baldwin then adds, “For such mathematical training I have found 
no clear provision in the curricula, so that this work is really addi- 
tional.’ 

For this additional work, our Eton scholar had six mathematical 
books, one in Italian, two in Latin, and three in English. The Italian 
text is Quesiti et inventioni diverse (Venice, 1546), by Tartaglia, a book 
on the theory of equations. Of the Latin books, one is the Arithmeticae 
libri tres of Jodochus Willichius (Strasbourg, 1540), and the other is 
Numerandi doctrina of Lodoico Baéza (Paris, 1555). The English 
books are: The Whetstone of Witte (1557), a work on algebra, by 
Robert Recorde, a remarkable physician and scholar, and one of the 
earliest writers on the mathematical sciences in English; The Pathway 
to Knowledge, either Recorde’s pioneer work on geometry, published 
in 1551, or an English translation of a Dutch book on arithmetic by 
Nicholaus Peters, published in England in 1596; The Art of Mesuring 
Lande, probably The Boke of Mesuring Lande (1563) by Richard 
Benese. One possible addition to the list is the title Arithmetica 
Memoriae, which might be William Buckley’s Arithmetica Memoratiua 
(1567). 

With six mathematical texts, young John Harington, who even- 
tually became an M.P. and fought on the Parliamentary side in the 
Civil War, probably received a good grounding in the arts of mathe- 
matics as well as in the conventional classical curriculum. At any rate, 
his list of school books reveals that at Eton about 1600 an ambitious 
senior student could, if he wished, study arithmetic, algebra, the 
theory of numbers, the theory of equations, surveying, and probably 
also geometry. 


* Ibid., 1, 447. Other references to mathematics found in Baldwin (1, 378; 1, 430; 
I, 538-39) confirm that the subject was given as an extra for senior scholars. 
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The Inventorye of my masters bookes charged with hym to Eaton. 


. Imprimis grammars one Englishe & latin the other greeke 
“Lily’s Grammar.” See Baldwin, App. II. See also V. J. Flynn’s 
article in Papers of Bibl. Soc. America, XXXVI, 85-113. 
The Greek grammar would be that of Clenardus. STC 15611. 
. Coopers dictionarie 

Thomas Cooper Thesaurus Linguae Romanae et Britannicae, the 
standard dictionary at grammar schools. STC 5686. 

. D. Haddons Orations in Latin 
Dr. Walter Haddon Lucubrationes. STC 12596. 
. Buccananus in Latin 

Probably George Buchanan Paraphrasis psalmorum Dauidis poetica. 
This was the most frequently printed work of Buchanan, the preceptor 
of James VI of Scotland. STC 3983. 

. Divers questions in Italian by Tartaglia . 

N. Tartalea Brisciano Quesiti et inventioni diverse, Venetia, 1546, 
1554. Tartaglia, a renowned mathematician, presented his theory of 
equations in dialogue form in this book, which was a rebuttal of the 
theories of Cardano. 

. Duplici copia verborum 
Erasmus De Duplici Copia Verborum. STC 10472. 
. Justin in latin and Justin in englishe 

There were numerous editions of Justin. STC 10472. The English 
translation would be that of Arthur Golding The abridgment of the His- 
tories of Trogus Pompeius by .. . Justine. STC 24290. 

. Metamorphosis Ovidii nasonis poetae 
Ovid Metamorphoses. STC 18952. 
. Publit Terentii 

This could be either the Comoediae Sex, STC 23887, or Terentii 
Flores, STC 23899, both of which were used in the grammar schools. 
See Baldwin, I, 533. 

. Commentarii Caesaris 
Probably STC 4332. 
. Ciceronis ac Demosthenis sententiae 

This may be some edition of Ciceronis sententiae insigniores ...In 
hac 2° editione additae sunt Demosthenis sententiae, 1556, referred to by 
Baldwin, 1, 700. 

. Flores seu formulae loquendi 
Possibly Erasmus Flores aliquot sententiarum. STC 10445. 
. Ciceronis Demosthenis ac Terentit dogmata philosophica 

Sententiae Ciceronis, Demosthenis, ac Terentii dogmata philosophica. 
This work went through many editions. Possibly an earlier edition of 
STC 5320. See Baldwin, 1, 700. 

. Epitome Colloquiorum Erasmi 

Probably STC 10461. 

. Epitome De Copia Verborum 

Probably Erasmus Epitome Libri de Copia Verborum. STC 10472. 
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Flores Senecae 
Probably Flores... Senecae... selecti... per D. Erasmus. Paris, 


1534- 
. Tullie de Senectute in greeke 


Not found in STC or British Museum Catalogue. But Baldwin, I, 
400, gives De Senectute from the Greek of Gaza in a list of books trans- 
lated by William Hayne. See also Baldwin, 11, 581. 


. Susenbroius 


Susenbrotus Epitome troporum ac schematum et Grammaticorum et 
Rhetorum. STC 23437. 


. Dialogi sacri Castaliani 


Castalio Dialogorum sacrorum libri quatuor. STC 4770. 


. Officia Ciceronis 


Cicero De Officiis. A standard school text, reprinted frequently. STC 
5266, etc. 


. Officia Ciceronis anglice et latine 


There were numerous editions of this work. Possibly STC 5278 or 
5282. 


. Numerandi doctrina praeclara methodo exposita 


Lodoico Baéza Numerandi doctrina praeclara methodo exposita, Paris, 
1555, 1556. This book, by a Spanish scholar, is quite rare and was 
certainly not widely used in the schools. A copy of the 1556 edition is 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and a copy of both editions in the British 
Museum. 


. Jodochi Willichii reselliani arithmeticae 


Jodochus Willichius Arithmeticae libri tres, Strasbourg, 1540. 


. The philosophers game in Latin 


Probably a Latin version, or the Italian original mistaken for Latin, 
of a book on chess by Damiano da Odemira. STC 15542. See also STC 
6214. 


. The novum testamentum 


Possibly the Erasmus edition of the New Testament, widely used in the 
schools STC 2800. Or the Beza edition. STC 2808. 


. Familiares epistolas [sic] Ciceronis 


There were numerous editions of Cicero’s letters, used as models of 
style. STC 5295. 


. The Whetstone of Witt 


Robert Recorde The Whetstone of Witte, whiche is the seconde parte 
of Arithmetike. Said to be the first textbook of algebra in English. STC 
20820. 


. The art of measuring lande 


Possibly Richard Benese The Boke of Mesuring Land. STC 1875. 


. An oration made by D. Haddon in Englishe 


This might be an English translation of an Oration given to the boys 
of Eton College by Haddon, Lucubrationes, 1567, p. 141. Or it might 
be his oration Against Jerome Orosius, a copy of which is in the Eton 
College Library. STC 12594. 
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. Nowells Cathachisme 


Nowell, A Catechism, was widely used, in English, Latin, or Greek, 
as a basis for religious training in the grammar schools. STC 18701, etc. 
. Sternhold’s psalmes in meter 
There were scores of editions of the psalms in the metrical version of 
Sternhold and Hopkins. STC 2419-2700. 
. The true subiecte to the rebell 
Sir John Cheke The true subject to the rebell; or, the hurt of sedition 
how grievous it is to a commonwealth. STC 5109. 
. One phrase book of paper 
. Two paper bookes to translate Latin into englishe and englishe into Latin 
. One booke for examples 
. The education of Youthe 
Possibly William Kemp The education of children in learning. STC 
14926. 
. One paper book for arithmetic 
. Arithmeticae memoriae 
Possibly William Buckley Arithmetica Memoratiua. STC 4009. 
. The pathwaie to knowledge 
Robert Recorde Pathway to Knowledge, containing the first principles 
of Geometrie. STC 20812. Or, The Pathway to Knowledge, a translation 
of a book on arithmetic from the Dutch of Nicholaus Peters. STC 
19799. 
. Cornelius Agrippa of the vanitie of sciences 
Cornelius Agrippa Of the vanitie of artes and sciences. STC 204. 


M. H. M. MacKinnon 
University of Western Ontario 





THE DRY BONES SPEAK—A THEME IN SOME 
OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES 


WHEN Cz#sSARIvs of Arles created his grisly memento mori of the en- 
tombed body’s warning to the living, he was, of course, writing within 
a tradition which emphasized that the delights of this life end in the 
sepulchre. The imitators of Augustine often exhort their audience to 
“look at the tomb.” But Cesarius seems to have made such a forceful 
variation on the concept that another Latin homilist and two OE 
homilists copied his wording very closely or selected sentences from it, 
while a third OE preacher, I believe, used his account as a framework 
for a detailed exemplum. The ultimate source is a paragraph in 
Cesarius’s sermon “De Elemosinis,’® but with very little change in 
phraseology the same section is inserted into a Pseudo-Augustinian 
sermon Ad Fratres in Eremo LXVF' entitled ““De Agenda Peenitentia.” 

After the usual exhortation to care for the soul and neglect the 
flesh which ‘quam post paucos annos aut forsitan dies vermes devora- 
turi sunt in sepulchro,” Cesarius directs his listeners’ attention to 
the concrete example of the tombs of rich men, and it is this vivid 
picture to which the OE homilists are drawn: 


Rogo vos, fratres, aspicite ad sepulchra divitum, et quotiens iuxta illa 
transitis, considerate et diligenter inspicite, ubi sunt illorum divitiae, ubi 
ornamenta, ubi anuli vel inaures, ubi diademata pretiosa, ubi honorum 
vanitas, ubi luxoriae voluptas, ubi spectacula vel furiosa vel cruenta vel 
turpia. Certe transierunt omnia tamquam umbra; et si paenitentia non sub- 
venerit, sola in perpetuum obprobria et crimina remanserunt. Considerate 
diligentius et videte superborum sepulchra, et agnoscite quia nihil in eis aliud 
nisi soli cineres et foetidae vermium reliquiae remanserunt. Haec ergo, homo, 
diligenter adtende, et dic tibi, tu ipse loquere tecum: O miser, et iste aliquan- 
do pro cupiditate currebat, et iste dum viveret in saeculo libidini serviebat; 
et ecce nunc nihil ex illo nisi foetidi et horribiles pulveres remanserunt. Si 
velis, o homo, audire, ipsa tibi ossa arida poterint praedicare. Clamat ad te 
pulvis alterius de sepulchro: Ut quid, infelix, tantum pro saeculi cupiditate 
discurris? Ut quid superbiae vel lururiae infelicia colla submittis? Ut quid te 
ad serviendum crudelissimis dominis, id est, vitiis et criminibus tradis? 


1 See, e.g., Migne, Patrologia Latina (=PL) x1, Sermones ad Fratres in Eremo 
LVIUI, col. 1341, a version of which is the source for part of Blickling Homily VIII; 
De Rectitudine Catholicae Conversationis, col. 1183; Sermo de Symbolo, col. 1200; and 
PL, xiv, Prosper d’Acquitaine, Sententiarum ex operibus sancti Augustini delibatarum 
liber, cols. 1897-8. 

* Cesarius Arelatensis, Opera, Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, cu (Tvrn- 
holti, 1953); text quoted from Sermones, 1, p. 135. 

* PL, Xt, cols. 1352-53. 
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Clamat ad te mortuus de sepulchro: Adtende ad me, et agnosce te; considera 
ossa mea, et vel sic tibi horreat luxuria vel avaritia tua. Quod tu es, ego fui; 
quod ego sum, tu eris. Si in me permansit vanitas, vel te non consumat in- 
iquitas; si me luxuria corrupit, vel te castitas ornet. Vide pulverem meum, et 
relinque desiderium malum. Rebus ergo ipsis ad nos clamat mortuus de 
sepulchro. Et ideo quantum possumus auxiliante domino laboremus, ut ali- 
orum vulnera nobis conferant sanitatem, et pereuntium mors nobis proficiat 
ad salutem. 


Cesarius continues in general terms more or less repeating the idea 
in his introductory exhortation and here none of the OE homilists 
follow him. The striking portrayal of the skeleton’s speech was of most 
value to them in their admonitory sermons. 

The short Vercelli Homily XIII takes this as the main section of 
its “Spel to priddan zan3deze.’* Without being a literal translation, 
it follows the Latin text rather closely from: ‘“‘videte superborum 
sepulchra, etc.,” the content of which is reflected in the OE: “hwet 
wunap pysses mid Sam men oferhydum in dere byrzenne nempe Sas 
seonuwa 7 para bana dust in pere eordan.” The preceding OE sen- 
tence echoes ideas formulated earlier in the Latin paragraph—compare 
“unnyttan lustas druncennesse” with “caro... abundanti vino 
nimis inficitur.”” So does the simile which concludes the general re- 
marks; OE “zewited swa swa 3lidende scuwa;” Lat. “‘ . . .certe tran- 
sierunt omnia tamquam umbra.” But the speech of the dry bones 
seems to the OE homilist so effectively made that he thinks it scarcely 
worth altering. The OE text continues: 


Per pet la sewiordan meahte pet Sa drizan ban sprecan meahton of 
Sere byrzenne to Sam men pe hie swa siorne behealded. Hie cwedon ponne 
Sus: to hwan la Su earma’ man 7 pu® unseszliza symest Su pysse worulde 
swa swide?’? odde to hwan besest Su ungzeseliza pe in seweald oferhyde*® 
odSe fyrenlustum? o3d3e to hwan beszast pu pe Sam welhreowestan hlafordum 
pet is hleahtrum 7 uncystum? Beheald me 7 sceawa mine ban 7 ondraed pe 
pinne fyrenlust 7 pine sytsunse. Pat Su eart nu, bet ic wes io; pet ic eom 
nu, bet Su wiordest eft. Peah pe in me purhwunode idelnes 7 fyrenlust, ne 
fornim Se nzfre unrihtwisnes; peah be me fyrenlust sewemde, 3efretewa pe 


‘ A transcription is printed by R. P. Wiilcker, “Ueber das Vercellibuch,” Anglia 
v (1882), 464-65. The extract below is edited from the facsimile in M. Forster, JI 
Codice Vercellese (Roma, 1913), fols. 75°—76’. 

5 The man is addressed as “O miser’” earlier in the Latin text. 

® MS clearly “pa” but read “pu” as in Wiilcker’s incorrect transcription. 

™MS “swide,” Wiilcker “swid.” 

® MS “ofer hiede,” Wiilcker “ofer hreSe.” Read “oferhyde” (a reverse spelling, cf. 
Latin “superbiae’’). 

* Pseudo-Augustine inserts “postea.” 
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mid clennesse. Zeseoh Su me in duste formolsnodne! 7 purh pet forlet Su 
pinne pone yfelan lust. Dus cleopedon pa ban to us 3if hie sprecan meahton 
of bere byrgzenne.... 


Then the OE writer departs from the Latin text, sums up and points 
the moral that we must be ready for the day of our death: 

7 we magzon huru on3zytan pa bysene peah pe hie swizien on pam 
fordzewitenum ure azenre tweonunge. Emne us zewiorded eft se ilca 
dead pet he us adrifed of eardunga usses lichoman. Utan we nu py 
ziornlicor hine zepencan pone dead pe we hine er witon er pan pe 
he feringza cume . . . and so on for a few more lines. 

A homily in MS Bodley 343 from the twelfth century puts the 
account to a different purpose and it is clear that this text has no 
connection with the much earlier Vercelli version." In MS Bodley 
selected sentences from Cesarius of Arles are used for a hard-hitting 
introduction to what the editor” calls ‘A homily from the tomb.” The 
sermon itself is a patchwork of borrowings” stressing the transitoriness 
of earthly things and the need to prepare for death and the Last 
Judgment. The homilist begins with a sentence much earlier in the 
Latin paragraph than the first relevant sentence in the Vercelli homily: 
“Rogo vos, fratres, aspicite ad sepulchra ...”’ which is rendered in 
OE as “Ic eow bidde, leofe men, p swa ofte swa 3e faren bi ricre 
monne burines p 3e sceawien 7 asmezen hwer heore welan beod 
bicumene. ...” The first phrase of the “ubi sunt” passage is thus 
translated quite closely but the remainder seem very different from 
the Latin texts of Cesarius or Pseudo-Augustine and may well be the 
Anglo-Saxon’s own. I have found on other occasions in OE homilies 
that where the source of a section including an “ubi sunt” passage is 
clear the writer adds to and varies the “ubi sunt” phrases in his Latin 
original." Such changes are quite understandable since the very na- 
ture of a list allows it to be extended and the popularity of the rhetori- 
cal figure provides plenty of material for variations if the imagination 
is so dull as to need it. However, it is just possible here that “heore 


1° MS “formolsnod,"e.” The second “n” is superscript. 

1 Since it refers to an earlier section of the Latin text than the Vercelli Homily does 
and has quite different OE phraseology. 

2 Twelfth Century Homilies in MS Bodley 343, ed. A. O. Belfour, Part I, EETS, 
OS, cxxxvu (London, 1909), p. 124 (fol. 163). 

18 See discussion of the source of the last section of the homily in J. E. Cross, “Ubi 
Sunt Passages in Old English—Sources and Relationships,” Vetenskaps-Societetens 4 
Lund Arsbok, 1956, pp. 30-32. 

4 See Cross, passim. 
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gold” may represent “ubi ornamenta . . . diademata pretiosa,” “heora 
pegenscypzs’”” may be an equivalent of “gloria’”® and “heore world- 
prude pere ydelnesse”’ seems to be corrupted from “honorum vanitas.” 
As in the Vercelli Homily the concluding simile is the same: “Hwi! 
nyte 3e p all p tofared 7 toglit swa swa monnes sceadu dep.” But the 
Bodley sermon then adds: “7 heore worldprym, swa rice, 3edwescte 7 
3edwan 7 aidlode 7 afulode,” which has no parallel in the Latin. 

However, we are again told to look at the tomb as in Cesarius’ 
se.mon and the sense of the Latin is reflected, though the OE homilist 
omits some expressions: 


Ac loca penne on ba buriznes 7 sez to be sylfum: Hwet! pes mon iu on 
pissre worlde wunsumlice lyfede pe ic er cude.!7 Penne mazon pa Syrle ban 
us leren 7 pas deaden dust of pare burizsnes to us cwxton wolden, 3if heo 
specen mihten: To hwan, pu earme, on pisse worlde s;ytsungum swinces? oder 
to hwam pu on oferhydo pe sylf up ahefst'* on ofermetto'® 7 on unbeawes 
7 sunne to swype fylizedest? Beheald me 7 onscyne pine yfele ponces 7 
onzit pe sylfum! Sceawe mine ban her on pissere molde 7 bibeng pe sylfen. 
Iu ic wes swylc bu nu eart 7 syt pu iwurdezst swulc ic nu eom.** Geseoh mine 
ban 7 mi dust 7 forlet pine yfele lustes. 


Although it is dangerous to comment on what appear to be slight 
adaptations of a Latin source, in case there was some intermediate 
version which really made the variations, I cannot resist one specula- 
tion here. Both the OE homilies independently insert “if the bones 
speak” and the Bodley sermon feels it necessary to conclude with 
“Then dear men, though the dead bones cannot speak from the tomb 
yet we can teach ourselves by this.” It seems that these sermons in 
the vernacular were modified to suit a less sensitive (but yet hard- 
headed) audience than the people who heard Cesarius’s Latin ex- 
hortation: ‘“‘O man, if you wish to listen these dry bones will be able 
to preach to you.” 


% J. Bosworth and T. N. Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Oxford, 1882), s.v. 
pegen-scipe III. 

‘6 A word from the list in Pseudo-Augustine. See p. 439 for the complete list. 

17 This sentence is an abbreviation of the Latin sequence of phrases. But omissions 
indicated below make it clear that the homilist intended to shorten the Latin text. 

18 Note that “up ahefst” is an accurate rendering of Latin “submittis’” where the 
Vercelli version uses “be3zst,” a word repeated in the Vercelli text to translate Latin 
“tradis” correctly. 

19 Omission of succeeding Latin reference to “the cruellest masters” which is 
translated in the Vercelli Homily. 

20 Omission of following Latin sentence which is translated in the Vercelli Homily. 

*t OE “Denne, leofe men, peah be Sa deade ban of bare buriznes specon ne magon, 
peah we mazen us sylfen bi pam leren.” 
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The adaptation is much more radical in the section of Blickling 
Homily No. X” which, I believe, uses a version of this paragraph 
from Cesarius of Aries. In this OE sermon a specific exemplum is 
created from the general address. The bones of the dead man still 
cry from the tomb but he is now “an influential man’ who died, not 
every dead Dives. He has a loving relative who, for grief and sorrow 
at the rich man’s death, left his native land and lived abroad for many 
years; and during his voluntary exile™ “this grief of his never grew 
less but greatly oppressed and afflicted him.”™ Obviously this man 
who emphatically has the virtue of selfless love cannot be accused of 
sins as was the “‘man”’ of Cesarius’s address, nor admonished: “See 
my dust and leave thy evil desires.” In place of these there is the 
positive exhortation to look higher: “ac onwend pe to pe svifum 7 
pine heortan to rede gecyr 7 geearna pet pine bena syn Gode elmihti- 
gum andfenge.” As a result he rejects this world, obtains grace by his 
love of spiritual virtue, and, with this power, releases the rich man’s 
soul from punishment. Such an alternative possibility of redemption 
has no place in Cesarius’s admonition and the Blickling homilist 
blunts the warning by allowing a happy ending for the friend’s virtue. 

Yet this list of differences stresses the basic similarity of pattern. 
My main support is, of course, the fact that the bones of the rich 
man are made to speak: “‘Sceawa per nu dust 7 dryge ban. . . .” But 
within the speech is a close rendering of Cesarius’s “Quod tu es, ego 
fui; quod ego sum, tu eris”; viz. “. . . pet pu eart nu pet ic wes io; 7 
pu byst efter feece pei ic nu eom.” Also, the introduction to the ex- 
emplum has, I believe, some connection with Cesarius’s remarks 
before the speech from the tomb. Looking forward to his exemplum 
the OE homilist states that every man, however wealthy, must die 
and leave all his possessions, and when his soul departs from his body 
his corpse will be shunned by his devoted friend. The corpse is de- 

= The Blickling Homilies of the Tenth Century, ed. R. Morris, EETS, OS, tvm, 
Lx, Lxxu (London, 1874-80). 


% Ibid., p. 113: “Magon we nu geheran (secg)gean be . . . 7 worldricum.” 

* In view of Dr. Dorothy Whitelock’s suggestion (in “The Interpretation of the 
Seafarer,” The Early Cultures of North-West Europe, ed. Sir Cyril Fox and Bruce Dickins 
[Cambridge, 1950], pp. 259-72) that the Seafarer is a Christian peregrinus going into 
voluntary exile for his scul’s need it is interesting to note here a, man who did exactly 
what a peregrinus did, not for a religious purpose, but for sorrow at the death of his 
lord. 

% Morris, Joc. cit., “7 him naefre seo langung ne geteorode, ac hine swipe gehyrde 
7 preade.” 

% bid. 
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scribed as “food for worms” as in the Latin phrase, though this is a 
commonplace. But then in both Latin and OE there follows an “ubi 
sunt” passage to emphasize the vanity of earthly power and goods. 
Though there are the expected extensions in the OE text, it renders 
some of the Latin words faithfully, particularly in the phraseology 
of Sermo LXVI Ad Fratres in Eremo which asks: “‘ubi sint [sic] eorum 
divitiae vel ornamenta, ubi gloria, ubi vanitas, ubi luxuriae, ubi volup- 
tas vel ubi eorum sunt spectacula?” The Blickling homilist naturally 
refers to the wealth (welan) but adds the alliterating OE word wista 
(feasts). Then follow two synonyms for pride or pomp wlencu, anmedla 
which hardly reflect the Latin gloria, nor is the general term vanitas 
echoed in the specific idlan gescyrplan (vain clothes). But certainly 
glengeas is equivalent to ornamenia, willan™’ to voluptas, and fyren- 
lustas to luxuriae. Interestingly enough there is a closer relation of 
these OE words to this Latin list, than the “ubi sunt” words in 
MS Bodley 343 to those of Cesarius or Pseudo-Augustine where the 
context defines the source. 

Altogether, there seem to be enough echoes of phrases and ideas 
in the Blickling Homily to suggest that the Anglo-Saxon was inspired 
by a version of Czsarius’s paragraph. Certainly “the dry bones” 
speak to a greater audience than Cesarius ever considered when he 
created his distinctive adaptation of the “living example’™*® of the 
tomb. 

J. E. Cross 
University of Bristol 
England 


37 See Bosworth-Toller, s.v. willa VI. Morris’s translation “will” gives the wrong 
Modern English sense. 


28 Cf. Sermones ad Fratres in Eremo LVIII, PL, xt, col. 1341: “videte exempla 
viventium.” 





VERSUS COMPOSITI DE ROGER BELERS 
I 


ON 29 January, 1325/6, Roger de Belers, knight and prominent 
Leicestershire politician, and baron of the exchequer under Edward II, 
while en route from his county seat of Kirby Bellars (the modern 
form) to Leicester, was waylaid' near Reresby and murdered, as the 
result of a local feud, by one Eustace de Folville and his faction. As 
Henry Knighton (fl. 1363, a canon of St. Mary’s Abbey, Leicester), 
who later compiled the county tradition about Belers uncritically, 
related: 


Hic Rogerus occisus est a quodam Eustachio de Folvyll et fratribus suis 
quibus prius minas ingresserat et injurias; et interfectus est a tribus fratribus, 
habens secum in familia (i.e., military followers) 50. et plures, in quadam 
valle juxta Reresby.? 


The ill-fated Belers had been a former ‘“‘Lancastrian” partisan, a 
protégé of, and steward for, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster (who was also 
Earl of Leicester, Derby, Lincoln, and Salisbury) until 1322, the 
year of Thomas’s execution. He then shifted allegiance to Edward 
and held several important royal administrative posts while steadily 
augmenting his Leicestershire holdings.’ Sir Roger should have hired 


a publicist to adorn his reputation: the scattered references to him, 
which are the reverse of laudatory, appear to have affected somewhat 
Professor T. F. Tout, the great modern authority on the administra- 
tive aspects of the reign of Edward II, who, while conceding that 
Belers wanted to effect a sound reform in the conduct of the exchequer, 
speaks of him with marked condescension.‘ 


1 See the examples of ambush assembled by H. S. Bennett in The Pastons & Their 
England (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 140-42. 

2 Chronicon Henrici Knighton, Rolls Series No. 92 (London, 1889-95), I, 432-33. 
This notice was apparently not known to J. M. Riggs when he wrote the DNB article 
on Belers in 1885, although Knighton’s Chronicle had been printed in Roger Twysdon’s 
Historia Anglicanae Scriptores in 1652. 

See R. H. Hilton, The Economic Development of Some Leicestershire Estates in 
the 14% & 15 Centuries (Oxford, 1947), pp. 3-4; 152-56. Belers was one of the impor- 
tant landowners in his country; and he had, according to the custom of his age, en- 
dowed a chantry on his property of Kirby Bellars. As Knighton narrates: “Fundavit 
cantarium secularium apud Kyrkeby Bellere in comitatu Leycestriae” (loc. cit.). This 
was in 1316; and Belers was buried at St. Peter’s there in 1326. The manor was 
located some three and a half miles west by south of Melton Mowbry in the hundred 
of Framland; see Samuel Lewis, A Topographical Dictionary of England (London, 1833), 
u, fol. 4cr’. 

*See T. F. Tout, The Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History (Man- 
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This article presents some hitherto unpublished anonymous 
macaronic fourteenth-century verses which likewise impugn the repu- 
tation of Sir Roger. They are preserved uniquely in holograph (?) 
fair copy at the bottom of the initial binder’s waste or flyleaf folio in 
British Museum MS Royal 12.C.xiv. The flyleaf proper is a page 
removed from a thirteenth century copy of Aristotle’s Sophistici 
Elenchi; the MS proper contains a fourteenth-century text of Lan- 
franc’s Surgery.’ These verses warrant publication not only for their 
intrinsic merit but also because they denominate an important polit- 
ical personage and hence are unusual among the surviving texts of 
secular Middle English verse.* A good example of this kind of verse is 
provided by the anonymous political diatribe (in Harley MS 2253) 
against Sir Simon Fraser, written about 1306 after the Battle of 
Kirkencliff, which was edited by Thomas Wright in 1839.” 

The transcription below silently expands several obvious abbrevia- 
tions and introduces editorial pointing in order to render the text 
clearer. I have also appended a translation, since some expressions are 
ambiguous. Professor B. L. Ullman of the University of North Caro- 
lina has kindly read my typescript and offered me invaluable advice. 


II 
(fol. i”) 

Miles Rogerus by ten mile wons he to neer vs. 
Omnibus austerus fuerat, quod scit bene clerus. 
Ut rosa pulcher heri marcet terrore seueri 
Simplicis armigeri. Of falsnes was he neuer weri. 
Si modicus natus, tamen asper ad alta leuatus; 
Sic sublimatus, dicebat: “Who dar arat us?” 
Blandilocus, cupidus, patrie radians quasi sidus; 
Ut lupus hic rapidus dixit: “Dar no man abid us?” 
Tum cum vi regis tum cum velamine legis, 
Pauperis ipse gregis, in il tyme flithe hys segis. 

Versus compositi de Roger Belers. 


Sir Roger by ten miles dwells he too near us. 
He had been strict towards all, as the clergy well know. 





chester, 1914), pp. 160, 201. A penetrating reconsideration of the period is available 
in B. Wilkinson, “English Politics and Politicians of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries,” Speculum, xxx (January 1955), 37-48. 

5 See G. F. Warner and J. P. Gilson, A Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts in 
the Old Royal and King’s Collections (London, 1921), 0, 29. 

* Carleton Brown and Rossell H. Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse (New 
York, 1943), No. 2172. 

7 See The Political Songs of England from the Reign of John to That of Edward II 
(Camden Society Pub., No. vi, London 1839), pp. 212-23. 
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Like a rose, handsome yesterday, he wilts from fear of the stern, 

Simple squire. Of falseness was he never weary. 

If born in modest circumstance, yet roughly was he elevated to high 
estate. 

When raised aloft he spoke thus: “Who dares question us?” 

Flattering, greedy, beaming as if he were a patriotic luminary, 

Like a swift wolf he said: “Dare no man abide us?” 

Then with the power of the king (behind him) and the protection of the 
law 

He, a man from a miserable flock, in an ill time, departs he his seat. 

Verses composed about Roger Belers. 


Line 2. quod scit bene clerus: cf. Knighton (loc. cit.): Hic oppressor fuerat 
religiosorum et aliorum vicinorum pro cupidine ecclesiarum et aliorum posses- 
sionum quas cupierat ad dotationem cantariae suae. See footnote 3. 

Line 4. armigeri: a more common term for squire was scutifer ; cf. Promp- 
torium Parvulorum, EETS, ES, No. 102. The author may be alluding to the 
Eustace de Folville mentioned above. 

Line 5. modicus natus. This jibe may not be wholly fair: Riggs in the 
DNB notes that Sir Roger was the grandson of the Roger Beler who had been 
sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1256. Yet some of his contemporaries doubtless re- 
garded him as a “new man”: Knighton says of Robert de Holland, a colleague 
of Sir Roger’s and another alleged “new man” elevated by the good grace of 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster: Iste Robertus erectus est de paupere milite in 
sublimem et divitem baronem per comitem Lancastriae Thomam (op. cit. 1, 
449). See Alice Law, “English Nouveaux-Riches in the Fourteenth Century,” 
Trans. Royal Hist. Society, n.s., tx (1895), 49-73, for instances from trade; 
for knightly instances, K. B. McFarlane, “ ‘Bastard Feudalism,’” Bulletin of 
the Institule of Historical Research, xx, No. 61 (1945), 161-80. 

Line 5. asper ad alta. The phrase alludes ironically to the ad alia per 
aspera, ad astra per ardua, mottoes on family crests; see Fairbairn’s Crests of 
the Families of Great Britain & Ireland (Edinburgh & London, 1860), I, 531. 

Line 6. arat: the more common form of this verb of obscure origin was 
the aphetic form rate: OED cites only Langland (e.g., Piers Plowman C.xiii.3 5) 
as using arate. The scribe writes aratus (and abidus in 1.8), presumably to 
make the words look like Latin. The author, in the nonmacaronic lines, com- 
posed good dactylic hexameters. 

Line 7. patrie (=patriae) may go with cupidus: thence construe (1) 
eager to augment his family’s holdings and position; (2) greedy for more royal 
favor; (3) conniving for a sherifidom. For the many meanings of pairia in 
ML, see J. H. Baxter & Charles Johnson, Medieval Latin Word List (Oxford, 
1934); A. Souter, A Glossary of Later Latin (Oxford, 1949). 

Line 10. gregis, sb., i.e. (1) family; or (2) political faction.] flithe hys 
segis: (1) departs from his stronghold or siege: cf. EDD s.v. flit, vb. 4; (2) 
loses his seat on his horse (when pulled down by de Folville): cf. OED s.v. 
flit, vb. 5 C; (3) a coarse jest could also be latent since segis was often used 
for “privy.” 

R. H. BowERS 
University of Florida 
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THIS ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY is collected under the auspices of the 
Anglo-German Literary Relations group of the Modern Language 
Association of America. The same group publishes in the American 
German Review another annual bibliography listing more general 
historical and biographical contributions to the study of American- 
German cultural relations in various fields, but excluding literary 
connections between England and Germany. In the following entries 
the year, unless otherwise specified, is to be understood as being 1956, 
and the following abbreviations are used: 
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* Professor Lawrence M. Price, for many years the faithful compiler of this an- 
nual bibliography, retired from active service last year. As his successor in this yearly 
labor of love and as present chairman of the Anglo-German Literary Relations group 
I wish to take this opportunity to express to Professor Price the heartfelt thanks and 
sincere appreciation of all concerned for the good service he has done us.—The bibliog- 
raphy will be continued in its customary form. IRF 
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Das SYSTEM DER STARKEN VERBA UND DIE PERIODISIERUNG IM ALTEREN 
GERMANISCHEN. Von Fr. van Coetsem. (Mededelingen der Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde. Nieuwe 
Reeks, xrx/1.) Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers 
Maatschappij, 1956. Pp. 88. 


IN THE preface of this stimulating monograph the author states that he will 
attempt to solve some well-known problems of Germanic philology “auf 
Grund einer gemissigten strukturalistischen Methode.” The actual problems 
attacked in subsequent chapters are the functional grouping of Germanic 
strong verbs in their early form, the origin of Germanic @, and the relation- 
ship within the traditional seventh class between the reduplicating preterites 
of Gothic and the nonreduplicating preterites of the other Germanic dialects. 
Underlying the new and original solutions presented are structural analyses 
of the Germanic vowel system at two prehistoric stages: Urgermanisch and 
Gemeingermanisch. The latter terms are redefined; the vocalic systems as- 
signed to the periods they designate are derived and developed from the work 
of American structuralists, specifically that of Twaddell, Moulton, and 
Lehmann, 

For the earliest stage of Germanic, Urgermanisch, a vowel system of four 
short and four long vocalic phonemes is posited: /i e a u/ and /i: e: 0: u:/. 
The author assumes the “‘phonologische Identitat”’ of [i j j] on the one hand, 
and [u y w] on the other. The so-called diphthongs /ei eu ai au/ assigned to 
this period are defined as ““Phonemgruppen” and seen as functionally com- 
parable to the clusters /el/ or /an/. Because this stage is placed between the 
merger of IE o and a and the conditioned change of Gmc. e to i, it is also 
called the ‘‘urgermanische e-a-Periode.” 

Upon the basis of the distribution of the urgermanisch short vowels 
within the reconstructed present stems, the author classifies the strong verbs 
of this period in two parallel groups: the e-group (the traditional first five 
classes) and the a-group (classes six and seven). In point of time the a-group 
is a specifically Germanic development on the model of the inherited e-group. 
Using reflexes from Gothic one can make the following comparison: 


e-group a-group 
I. beitan III. haitan 
giutan aukan 
hilpan haldan 
II. bairan IV. faran 

giban graban 
The historical preterites of subdivisions I and II show, of course, e/a ablaut; 
those of III have reduplication in Gothic, and in the other dialects the char- 
acteristic ablaut which van Coetsem derives from urgermanisch a/e; those of 
IV have a/é. In addition to the two main groups, there are the much smaller 
é- and é-groups (Gothic slépan, létan and hédpan), to be classified with sub- 
division III since their preterites also have reduplication in Gothic or the 
characteristic seventh-class vocalism in North and West Germanic. 
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Changes in the vowel system which took place in the period of Gemeinger- 
manisch disrupted the systematic relationship between the e- and a-groups of 
strong verbs. These changes, induced by the concentration of main stress 
upon the stem syllable, were the i-umlaut of urgermanisch /e/ and the 
a-umlaut of urgermanisch /i u/. In contrast to the commonly held view that 
the conditioned change of /e/ to /i/ took place earlier than that of /i/ to /e/, 
van Coetsem holds both to have begun about the same time. His early 
Gemeingermanisch still has a pattern of four short vowels (/i e u a/); but, due 
to the operation of i- and a-umlauts, /i/ and /e/ contrast only before /u/— 
a “labile” contrast indeed. Since [o] has not yet achieved phonemic status, the 
short vowel pattern as a whole is still asymmetrical. The long vowel pattern 
has five phonemes (/i: e: @: u: 0:/) over against the four of the earlier stage. 
Since urgermanisch /e:/ is represented by /x:/, the addition to the inventory, 
gemeingermanisch /e:/, is the much-debated 2. Contrary to the traditional 
viewpoint, van Coetsem does not believe that the urgermanisch cluster /ei/ 
merged in all positions with inherited /i:/. Rather, he proposes a parallel de- 
velopment of the phonemic units of /ei/ to that of /e/ and /i/ elsewhere 
under the influence of i- and a-umlaut. That is, under the same conditions 
that made /e/ become /i/ and /i/ become /e/, /ei/ split into /i:/ over [ii] and 
/e:/ over [ee]. The principal argument for the umlauts of /i e ei/ is offered by 
the historical reflexes of urgermanisch /eu/. For Gemeingermanisch the author 
assumes that /eu/ became /iu/ and /eu/ [eo]. The clusters /ai au/ remained. 
Developments of the above vocalic system necessary for the individual pre- 
dialect stages are regarded as “einzeldialektisch.” 

The explanation of the origin of @ is most ingenious. Because of the obvi- 
ous relationship of @ to an ei-ablaut series, earlier scholars were forced, upon 
little evidence, to derive it from a long éi-grade. Van Coetsem’s explanation 
of the Germanic phoneme as a reflex of ei conditioned by early a-umlaut 
eliminates this necessity. Accordingly, an urgermanisch ablaut series ei/eu/e 
developed into gemeingermanisch i/iu/i under i-umlaut but into &/euleo]/e 
under a-umlaut. 

The reclassification of the pre-Germanic strong verbs and the re-explana- 
tion of the origin of @ enables the author to clarify the relationship between 
the preterites of Gothic reduplicating and North and West Germanic non- 
reduplicating verbs. Instead of working with theories of contraction or of 
various IE ablaut grades, van Coestem assumes that Urgermanisch had two 
rival preterite formations within the seventh class: older reduplication and 
newer ablaut. Reduplication, inherited from IE, won out in Gothic. a/e 
(ai/ei, au/eu) ablaut, a Germanic development on the e/a (ei/ai, eu/au) ablaut 
pattern of verbs with analogous present stems, prevailed in the other dialects. 
Reflexes of a/e ablaut are illustrated by the following OE examples: hdtan 
(<ai), hét (<ei); hléapan (<au), hléop (<eu); healdan (<a), héold (<e). As 
has been mentioned, descendants of the urgermanisch é- and 6-groups in both 
the Gothic and non-Gothic dialects followed the prevailing seventh-class 
preterite formation. Examples from Old English are: letan ( <é'), lat ( <ei); 
hripan (<6), hréop (<eu). Relics of reduplication in Old Norse and Old 
English show that reduplication continued to exist for a time in North and 
West Germanic alongside the newer ablaut formation. 
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The validity of van Coetsem’s solutions to the problems of the Germanic 
strong verbs, particularly the seventh class, is based, of course, upon the 
validity of the vocalic systems, postulated for Urgermanisch and Gemeinger- 
manisch. His chief evidence for the existence of an “‘urgermanische e-a- 
Periode” is the inscription Harigasti Teiwa of the Negau helmet, which he 
assumes to date from approximately the second century B.C. Here the so- 
called diphthong ei appears with a from IE 0, which argues for a later mono- 
phthongization than is usually implicitly assumed. His Gemeingermanisch sys- 
tem with its recent @ is dependent upon the operation of early i- and a-umlauts, 
affecting urgermanisch i, e, ei, eu and leaving i and ¢ in contrast only before u. 
While the evidence which can be mustered for this may not be overwhelming, 
it would be difficult to clearly disprove such a view. 

The author presents his case very skillfully and has demonstrated once 
more (as if demonstration were still necessary) the value of the application of 
structural methods to thorny problems of historical phonology and mor- 
phology. His results are not to be neglected. 


B. J. KoEKKOEK 
University of Buffalo 


THREE CHAPTERS ON CouRTLY LOVE IN ARTHURIAN FRANCE AND GERMANY 
(Lancelot—ANDREAS CAPELLANUS—WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH’S 
Parzival). By Hermann J. Weigand. (University of North Carolina 
Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, xvi.) Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. x+59. $1.75. 


HAVING READ the Parzival “‘at least a dozen times in twice as many years,” 
Professor Weigand is as competent re Wolfram as he is re Thomas Mann, 
where his sagacity and devotion achieved such admirable results. Indeed the 
first two chapters of his new publication are but steps leading up to a view of 
Parzival from the specific angle of Courtly Love. This has not been done be- 
fore, although Wolfram’s “Minnegedanke” has been studied by K. Boest- 
fleisch (1930) and to some extent also by C. Wesle (PBB, txxt [1950], 1-38). 
Well aware of the fact that “Arthurian” France and Germany are not identi- 
cal with the world of reality, Professor Weigand first traces the growth of the 
Courtly-Love fiction, from the Cligés with its curious blend of crudity and 
high idealism to the acme of what one might call High-Fidelity Love in 
Chrétien’s Chevalier de la charrette. The Prose Lancelot already marks a certain 
decline; for, as Professor Weigand notes, the reason for the Queen’s anger 
(her knight’s hesitation to mount the cart) is changed there, so that the scene 
“loses its superfine edge of absolute idealism.” Both in Professor Weigand’s 
presentation and in that of C. Foulon (‘Les deux Humiliations de Lancelot,” 
Bull. of the Internat. Arihur. Society, vi1t [1956], 79-80) we are made to feel 
that proud Guenevere plays the part of Providence—as demanding (and 
rewarding!) in her schola amoris as the Lord in his schola caritatis. The dualism 
of worldly and spiritual values come to the fore in Caesarius of Heisterbach’s 
Dialogus miraculorum, whereas Andreas Capellanus managed “to blow hot 
and cold,” first expounding and then retracting. Or is his book, as Professor 
Weigand suspects, an early example of romantic irony—misunderstood by 
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modern readers just as the Middle Ages, according to C. S. Lewis, misunder- 
stood the mocking attitude of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria? 

The Parzival, in this respect, offers a paradox: for Wolfram deeply trans- 
forms Courtly Love, while he also affirms it. No adultery, no secretiveness 
(except among the very young, who don’t know any better)—marriage is the 
aim throughout, with only a few “irregularities”; and Gahmuret and Her- 
zeloide obey not a courtly code, but the natural impulse of love between the 
sexes. Yet the idea of service prevails in the “hothouse” flower of Gramoflanz’ 
passion for Itonje, between Gawan and Obilot (and, of course, between 
Gawan and Orgeluse). Professor Weigand coins a very felicitous phrase in 
analogy to Gesta Dei per Francos: all knightly deeds, according to Wolfram, 
are Gesta dominarum per milites. Taking seriously this idea, which the poet 
leads ad absurdum in the Obilot episode, his critic explains to us not only the 
bragging of Duke Orilus (he brags of “her’’ exploits, not his!), but also the 
tragical situation of Sigune. This maiden has been a veritable crux to scholars. 
In view of her exalted feelings (especially in the Titurel fragment), some found 
it necessary to place her in a category of her own (“hohe Minne’’); others, in 
view of her mortifications in the Parzival, wondered whether she was a peni- 
tent, a saint, or what not. Professor Weigand makes it quite clear: there can 
be no question of guilt; what has happened to her is a professional disaster. 
It was the duty of a lady to withhold the reward as long as possible, for the 
sake of the knight’s improvement. If he was killed in her service, her fate 
evoked “reverence and sympathy without the slightest suggestion of censure”’; 
such women “are to be admired for the glow of their zeal’; and Sigune, 
through her parareligious life, becomes the courtly equivalent of a Christian 
saint, In order to explain this glow of zeal, this “passionate sentimentality,” 
we may perhaps elaborate on Professor Weigand’s remark: “Love is the pre- 
rogative of knights and ladies” (p. 32). Couldn’t one say that aristocratic 
class-consciousness, with its undue narrowing of feelings, tends to cut such 
deep chasms of emotion, which in turn serve to justify the caste spirit? (See 
J. Frappier’s “sentiment de luxe,” Romania, txxv, [1954], 209.) 

This will be enough to show that the Three Chapters are, at their summit, 
fruitful and stimulating; at the lower, preparatory levels they are informative 
and entertaining. 


HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 


THE FIGURE OF THE MUSICIAN IN GERMAN LiTERATURE. By George C. 
Schoolfield. (University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, x1x.) Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, [1956]. Pp. xvi+204. 

IT Is A long development from the Spielmann of the medieval folk-epic to the 

musical pedagog in Hesse’s Glasperlens piel; it includes such varied and color- 

ful figures as Hoffmann’s Kreisler, Grillparzer’s Spielmann, Eichendorfi’s 

Taugenichts, Mérike’s Mozart, and Mann’s Frau Kléterjahn. The prevalence 

of the musician as a character in German literature is something students in 

this field have accepted as a fact. How widespread and how deep this pre- 
occupation with the figure of the musician actually is, particularly in the 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is clearly demonstrated by Dr. School- 
field’s study. 

The author remarks in his preface that “the most difficult problem was 
not the collection of the material but its assortment and choice.” In solving 
this problem he has succeeded very well. No really important musician in 
German literature between Wackenroder’s Joseph Berglinger and Thomas 
Mann’s Dr. Faustus has been neglected, and the grouping and analysis have 
been ably accomplished. 

The introduction gives a brief survey of musicians in the literature before 
the Romantic period. It mentions the medieval wandering minstrel as de- 
picted in Kénig Rother (c. 1150-60) and the Spielmann of the folk-epic and 
thence proceeds to the musician in Baroque literature. This discussion is 
necessarily brief, since the problem as stated in the preface is to deal with 
the musician in German literature from Wackenroder’s Joseph Berglinger on. 
The work itself is divided into four chapters: Romanticism, Biedermeier and 
Poetic Realism, The Post-Wagnerian Age, and The Age of Musicology. This 
division is, of course, arbitrary, but it seems to me to be a convenient one, and 
Dr. Schoolfield’s subsequent treatment of the material justifies it. 

In the chapter on Romanticism the dominating figure is Hoffmann’s 
Johannes Kreisler, the genius-type demonic musician. The virtuoso, however, 
is also an important figure in this period. Dr. Schoolfield finds that the true 
virtuoso first appears in the prose works of Heine; he discusses this and other 
manifestations of the musical genius and virtuoso as they appear in some of 
the works of Hoffmann, Tieck, Brentano, Eichendorff, etc. 

He describes not only the musician as depicted by the different authors 
but from time to time sums up briefly the trend of the literature of the re- 
spective period. In the chapter on “‘Biedermeier and Poetic Realism” Dr. 
Schoolfield remarks: “ . . . in the eighteenth century the musician had been 
admired as an artisan who cultivated his craft to the full extent of his powers. 
In the Romantic period he was still regarded as a professional, but ‘genius’ 
was not denied him. Now the element of ‘genius’ has been reduced by the 
Biedermeier writer to a matter of ‘feeling’ of a vague ‘beauty’; this quality is 
more a possession of the amateur than the professional musician.” 

During the Post-Wagnerian Age, Dr. Schoolfield finds, music is “rather 
associated with irresponsibility”; he concludes that “scarcely a musical figure 
in the literature of the time remains untormented by a problem better treated 
by the psychoanalyst than by the aesthetician.” In this chapter he discusses 
some works of von Wolzogen, Emil Strauss, Bahr, Schnitzler, Wassermann, 
Wedekind, Heinrich Mann, and earlier writings of Thomas Mann and Her- 
mann Hesse. The problem of the woman musician in society as portrayed in 
the literary works of the period is also considered. 

In the last chapter Dr. Schoolfield states that ‘the growth of music as a 
learned matter fostered the Verdi of Werfel, the Doktor Faustus of Mann, and 
Das Glasperlenspiel of Hesse.’”’ After discussing a number of items which deal 
with “themes carried over from the past’’ he devotes the remainder of the 
chapter to an analysis of these three major works. He comes to the conclusion 
that “both Mann and Hesse have sought to make their ‘musical novels’ a 
general criticism of culture” and feels that “the day of the artistic novel, 
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where the problems of art are treated without reference to other questions, 
has drawn to a close.” 

Dr. Schoolfield’s treatment of his subject is comprehensive; it shows pains- 
taking research and careful analysis. If, at times, his study seems a bit repe- 
titious and occasionally awkwardly phrased, this lies in the nature of the sub- 
ject and the great mass of material which he deemed it necessary to discuss. 
The spade work in this field, the discussion and classification of the imagina- 
tive writings dealing with the figure of the musician, needed to be done. In 
the general conclusions, which the author draws in his last paragraph, he 
states that “literary men have demonstrated a relatively insensitive attitude 
towards the problem of the musician,” and further, that they have “lagged 
behind in their knowledge of musical developments.” These conclusions are 
very interesting but not clearly enough demonstrated and developed. Perhaps 
in a further study he might discuss and clarify some of the conclusions and 
inferences made only briefly in this work. 

This is a book which will be read by students of literature and music 
with interest and profit and which should be included in all music libraries. 
Jessie H. KNEISEL 
Eastman School of Music . 
Rochester, N.Y. 


THE GerMAN Novet: Stupres. By Roy Pascal. Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, 1956. Pp. 344. $4.50. 


DESPITE such recent contributions as Spiero’s Geschichte des deutschen Romans 
and Majut’s Geschichte des deutschen Romans vom Biedermeier bis sur Gegen- 
wart (in: Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss) we still have no really satisfactory 
history of the German novel since the eighteenth century. Small wonder then 
that we eagerly reach for any new book on the subject. In the present case 
there is nothing in either the title or the subtitle to suggest that this might be 
the solution to our problem. Yet hope prevails—until one reads the opening 
statement of the foreword: “This is not a history of the German novel.” We 
cannot help registering some disappointment, at least for a moment. However, 
this is by no means a reflection on the book’s merit or, for that matter, on the 
author’s principle of procedure. He states: “I wished to discuss at some length 
the novels I hold to be of the highest worth, with the object of finding out, as 
far as I might, what it is that makes them good novels; and a history would 
unavoidably include a host of works which have little claim to literary merit.” 
A great deal may be said in favor of such limitation, especially since the dis- 
cussion is aimed not so much at the expert as at the general reader who is 
familiar with neither the German novel nor the German language. Regretful 
as the specialist may feel about the omission of what would seem to be 
pertinent works, he has no legitimate quarrel with the author. Nor would we 
take issue with Pascal’s considered policy of indicating from time to time 
(notwithstanding his primary interest in the aesthetic qualities of the works 
discussed) the social environment of the authors and their general outlook. 
He reasons rightly that it is “impossible to divorce the novel, or any other art 
form, from its social and spiritual environment.” 

The first glance at the table of contents may well leave one somewhat 
puzzled about the arrangement of the book, divided as it is into two parts 
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entitled “The Bildungsroman” and “Novelists.” This differentiation must 
suggest to the uninitiated a rather quaint way of deciding what constitutes 
a novelist in Germany. Nor does it help to find one author (Thomas Mann) 
appearing under both headings. Nevertheless, it makes good sense to treat 
that most eminent and peculiarly German species of the novel, the Bildungs- 
roman, as a separate category. 

Starting with Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, Pascal puts in this class the 
obvious examples: Gottfried Keller’s Green Heinrich [sic], Adalbert Sifter’s 
Indian Summer, and Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain. The discussions, 
of which the first contains a fruitful comparison between the two versions of 
Wilhelm Meister (‘Theatrical Mission,”’ “Apprenticeship”), are centered on 
topics sufficiently varied to permit the author to choose what seems to him 
the most effective method of treatment in each case. They are: “The unity of 
the novel” and “Formal and stylistic characteristics” in the case of Meister; 
“‘Symbolical realism” and “Form and style” in Green Heinrich; ‘The story,” 
“The limitations of scope,” “Theme and form” in Stifter’s Indian Summer; 
“Significant and symbolical realism” and “Mann and the ‘Bildungsroman’ ” 
in the case of The Magic Mountain. “Significant,” as applied to Mann’s 
realism, appears to be synonymous with “selective,” which would probably 
have been the better term to use. 

Generally speaking, Pascal’s discussions and judgments reflect the dic- 
tates of a strictly common-sense or, if one wishes, rationalistic approach. 
Whether appreciative or critical of this approach and what it implies, we 
should all be able to agree that Pascal’s treatments have a balance, freshness, 
saneness, and lucidity that make them a most useful and valuable guide to 
general reader, student, and teacher alike. There are, to be sure, a few in- 
stances where the latter part of this statement is not wholly applicable. We 
have reference to those places where the author in his discussion of the 
Bildungsroman temporarily assumes the role of the historian of the novel. A 
case in point is the tour de force that introduces the chapter on Keller and 
serves to pay brief tribute te Schlegel, Tieck, Novalis, Jean Paul Richter and 
Immermann in their relation to the model Bildungsroman, Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister. What we have here is a misplaced historical footnote which, as part 
of the text, is unlikely to satisfy anyone. The dubious function of such histori- 
cal side glances becomes more obvious when we try to visualize the picture 
that the uninitiated reader gets from the introductory paragraph of the chap- 
ter on The Magic Mountain. The extent to which he is enlightened here is 
that in the later nineteenth century “the most representative novel was 
Freytag’s Soll und Haben, a crude success story”; that “the most challenging 
works were Spielhagen’s garish studies of social tensions”; and that in the 
early years of the new century there appeared new trends which, “nourished 
on irrationalistic philosophy, imposed a new character on the novel, to be 
exemplified above all in Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks and the works of 
Kafka.” But, unlike these brief excursions, the discussions proper give us, as 
indicated, no cause for reservations. 

That holds equally true for the second part of the book (‘‘Novelists”’), 
in which Pascal takes up the following: Jeremias Gotthelf, Wilhelm Raabe, 
Theodore Fontane, Franz Kafka, and Thomas Mann. It is here that he 
branches out into the social environment of the authors and their general out- 
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look, and to good advantage. The reader gets not only a clear and well-rounded 
picture of the writers and their works, but a good indication of the temper of 
the respective times. Whether or not the expert is in full accord with Pascal’s 
interpretations and finds the information imparted correct in every detail 
(Kléterjahn in Mann’s Tristan a “‘brewer’’?), he must admit that the general 
reader is presented with eminently fair and defensible appraisals. Pascal gives 
due consideration to both the strong and weak points of the authors and 
works discussed. The generally lively presentation prudently blends original- 
ity and utilization of some recent treatments by others. With regret we note 
the absence of Mann’s Felix Krull, which would have rounded out the picture 
of this great novelist of our century. 

Pascal concludes with a terse chapter on the “General Characteristics of 
the German Novel.” It constitutes an excellent thumbnail sketch. German 
readers and critics will almost certainly find it the most vexing part of the 
book, if only for what it does not say. But even though Pascal’s criticisms of 
the weaknesses of the German novel are rather pointed here, the characteri- 
zation is essentially a correct one. We feel that this chapter, despite the ab- 
sence of fancy claims for the German novel, is well suited to stimulate interest 
in its development beyond Mann and Kafka. 


Joun R. Frey 
University of Illinois 


Die GESTALT DES HERAKLES IN HO6LDERLINS DicHTUNG: FREIHEIT UND 
Brnpunc. Von Ulrich Hétzer. (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistes- 
geschichte, Neue Folge, 1.) Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. 


Pp. 178. DM 16.80. 


REFERENCES to Hercules are not particularly frequent in Hélderlin’s poetry, 
although they do occur at significant junctures in his career. Dr. Hétzer has 
assembled all the relevant material from the early hymns “Dem Genius der 
Kiihnheit,” “Das Schicksal,” and “An Herkules”’ to the later hymns “Der 
Rhein,” “Der Ister,” “Der Einzige,” the ode “Chiron,” and the fragmentary 
“Wenn aber die Himmlischen” and “Einst hab’ ich die Muse gefragt.”’ He 
has linked together these instances of Hélderlin’s use of the Hercules myth 
by postulating a clear line of evolution which is, he maintains, at the same 
time the principal trend in the poet’s development: “Es ist des Dichters Weg 
vom Glauben an die subjektive Freiheit zur Einfiigung in eine objektive 
Bindung, den wir im Wandel seines Heraklesmythos verfolgen konnten” 
(p. 143). Thus Hercules symbolizes Hélderlin’s own genius in the early hymns 
and assumes greater objective significance as “der Reiniger’—the fore- 
runner of the returning gods—the nearer we approach the culmination of 
Hdlderlin’s poetry in the late hymns. 

In order to substantiate this important central thesis, the author surveys 
virtually the whole of Hélderlin’s work, not excluding Hyperion and Empe- 
docles, and indicates the stages leading the poet from his “Freiheit” to his 
“Bindung,” from “Schicksalsglaube” to “Schicksalsfrémmigkeit” (p. 58), 
i.e., “notwendige Bescheidung und . .. Einordnung des Menschengeists in 
die Grenzen seines Daseins, dieses Grundmotiv von Hélderlins spaiter Dich- 


tung”’ (p. 56): “Herakles verkérpert also letzten Endes Hélderlins Menschen- 
bild”’ (p. 38). 
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In pursuing this theme the author is always suggestive, and he frequently 
sheds new light on the construction of individual poems, notably Der Rhein 
(pp. 89-105). However, his treatment of the eighth stanza of this hymn is 
dubious. He sees here a reference to Euripides’ Hercules tragedy, but this is 
at most a tenuous connection which is, moreover, at first described as “‘eine 
Heraklesanspielung” (p. 97), whereas later (p. 104) the author, without ad- 
ducing further proof, apodictically asserts: “Als vermefSner Frevler, der von 
den Géttern mit Blindheit geschlagen wird, tritt Herakles in der achten 
Strophe auf.” A similar instance of excellent structural analysis followed by 
exaggerated interpretation may be found in the brilliant unravelling of the 
passage beginning “Denn iiber den Alpen / Weil an den Adler / Sich halten 
miissen...”’ from the fragmentary “Wenn aber die Himmlischen”’ (pp. 
110-13). The author goes too far in postulating that Hélderlin entrusts 
Heracles with a future mission, instead of referring merely to his past ex- 
ploits. Such overstatements somewhat invalidate his central thesis, particu- 
larly since on pp. 116-18 Heracles’ ““Sendung” is stated much more unequiv- 
ocally than on p. 123, where a good deal of the previous contention is revoked 
in order to proclaim the culmination of the hero’s “epiphany” in “Einst hab’ 
ich die Muse gefragt,”’ which is much too fragmentary to carry so far-reaching 
a conclusion. 

In this respect the author has not avoided the pitfall awaiting the com- 
mentator of Hélderlin’s last incomplete poems. Like many another critic he 
has constructed an imposing pattern of thought from the inchoate material 
of these magnificently planned but quite rudimentary works. Apart from such 
sweeping assertions, however, Dr. Hélzer’s compact study contains a great 
deal of valuable criticism, in his informative notes no less than in his text. 
This achievement is the more remarkable since he did not have access to any 
critical literature on Hélderlin published after 1949 and also had to forego 
the opportunity of examining the recently discovered ‘“Friedensfeier” in the 
light of his own argument. 


E. L. STAHL 
Oxford University 


Der GROSSE UNBEKANNTE: Das LEBEN VON CHARLES SEALSFIELD (KARL 
PostL): BRieEFE UND AKTENsTUcKE. Von Eduard Castle. Wien: Verlag 
Karl Werner, 1955. Pp. 435; 18 illustrations. 


WORKING against seemingly insuperable difficulties of revolution, war, in- 
flation, and the troubles of old age, Professor Castle of the University of 
Vienna has here presented a collection of letters and documents concerning 
Charles Sealsfield which shed more light on the mysterious life of “the Great 
Unknown”’ than any other publication to date. Three previous attempts had 
been made to do what Castle has here accomplished. Viktor Hamburger began 
the collection of Sealsfield’s letters in 1879. Albert B. Faust continued the 
search and published 62 letters and documents in his biography of 1897. Ten 
years later the Frenchman Auguste Ravizé resumed the search with consider- 
able success; he had practically completed a biography of Sealsfield, which, 
together with all the letters and documents discovered, was to conclude a 
seventeen-volume critical edition, when a serious illness put a stop to his 
work. The J. G. Calve’sche k. u. k. Hof- und Universitits-Buchhandlung in 
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Prag had already announced the staff of editors of this edition, which was to 
appear “‘im Auftrage der Gesellschaft zur Férderung deutscher Wissenschaft, 
Kunst und Literatur in Béhmen.” Otto Heller (Washington University, St. 
Louis) was editor in chief, assisted by A. B. Faust (Cornell), H. S. Goodnight 
(Wisconsin), James Taft Hatfield (Northwestern), K. D. Jessen (Bryn Mawr), 
M. D. Learned (Pennsylvania), and A. Ravizé (Bordeaux). World War I 
prevented the publication of this carefully planned edition, and Auguste 
Ravizé never got back to his Sealsfield research. As is explained in the intro- 
duction to the book here reviewed, Ravizé generously turned over all his 
valuable material to Professor Castle, who combined it with the results of his 
own extensive studies to produce the most important volume in Sealsfield 
research since Faust’s biography. Against Faust’s 62 items we here have a 
total of 298. May I, as one who knows some of the difficulties of the road 
traveled, congratulate Professor Castle on a very notable achievement? 

The volume is conveniently divided into eight sections, thus presenting 
a kind of autobiography of Sealsfield. The first section contains documents of 
Postl’s official mission to Péltenberg in 1822 and gives us an insight into his 
familiarity with worldly, particularly financial, affairs. Section two then gives 
a surprisingly complete documentation of his flight. This reviewer was in- 
terested to note that in spite of his obvious hurry Postl took time to arrange 
for the shipment of fifty bottles of Rhine wine which had been paid for and 
which he did not want to leave to his brethren. Castle calls the third section, 
covering the important years 1824-31, the “Lehrjahre.”’ Section four is de- 
voted to Postl’s Swiss residence of 1831-46, five to his Schaffhausen period 
1847-53, six to his residence in America from 1853 to 1858, seven to his final 
settlement at Solothurn and residence there from 1858 to 1864. Section eight 
gives ““Nachklinge,” including a full inventory of all of Sealsfield’s possessions 
as far as they were officially listed after his death. The list of sources, un- 
fortunately, had to be compressed considerably, which has produced some dif- 
ficulties in identifying the sources of a number of items; but this circumstance 
was beyond the editor’s control. An index and a foreword by Professor Joseph 
A. von Bradish are included. 

In view of the momentous changes which have taken place in education 
since Sealsfield’s time, a final point must be stressed. Professor Castle as one 
of the scholars of the thorough old school still possessed the training and 
knowledge needed to decipher the extremely difficult old manuscripts pub- 
lished here. His service to this chapter of German-American literature is, 
therefore, of very special value to the coming generation of American 
scholars. 


Kart J. R. ARNpDT 
Clark University 


FrrepricH Nietzsche. Von Hans M. Wolff. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1956. 
(Sammlung Dalp, txxxm1.) Pp. 309. S. Fr. 11.80. 

Dionysus: THE TRAGEDY OF NIETZSCHE. By Otto Manthey-Zorn. Amherst 
College Press, 1956. Pp. 210. $3. 

THESE TWO books on Nietzsche are by American scholars. The reviewer is 

somehow embarrassed by both, though for quite different reasons. Mr. Wolff’s 
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study is doubtless the more striking one, even though much of its content is 
bound to be challenged. It is written without too much sympathy for its sub- 
ject. This has, of course, happened before: one need merely think of Denifle’s 
and Grisar’s diatribes against Martin Luther. But when lack of sympathy 
leads to lack of empathy, as it so obviously does in Wolff’s case, the situation 
facing the reviewer becomes fairly desperate. What does he do when the 
author chooses to pile one negative word or phrase upon the other? Here are 
some samples: “bedenklich ... Verirrungen ...schwere Mingel . . . bunt 
zusammengewiirfelt ... unhaltbar ... wertlos .. . belanglos . . . véllig mif- 
lungen . . . vollig verfehlt . . . diirftig . . . unangenehm salbungsvolle Sprache 
. . . Eindruck des ziellosen Herumirrens . . . abstruse Terminologie . . . sinn- 
lose Uebertreibungen und Verzerrungen . . . Oberflichlichkeit . . . bedeu- 
tungslos .. . fiihrt zu nichts . . . leere Floskeln ... ” 

Mr. Wolff sits in judgment over a man he should perhaps not have chosen 
to write about. He is extremely hard on the early and middle works in particu- 
lar, but most of the late ones do not escape his fury either. The only thing that 
reconciles this reviewer with the book is that toward its end Mr. Wolff does 
condescend to put together a tolerably fair general estimate of the last phase 
of Nietzsche’s thought. One is actually quite astonished, after the early blasts, 
to come across the conclusion that Nietzsche may after all have some validity 
for today and that his work was not simply one shortcoming or failure after 
another. Even Mr. Wolff, negative and hostile as he is toward what he appears 
to consider a corpus vile, seems to be somewhat impressed by his culprit’s final 
performance (or at least attempt at performance). This is a strange book. 
Some of us might be happier if Mr. Wolff should decide to let his manuscripts 
mature a little longer before publication. There is an imposing list of misprints. 

Mr. Manthey-Zorn’s book is perhaps superfluous so far as Nietzsche 
scholarship is concerned. He has written a well-meaning, pedestrian, factual 
account, probably useful to some undergraduates unable or unwilling to read 
an assignment in Nietzsche in the original German. The style is heavy and 
cumbersome; infelicitous expressions and sentences abound. There are, how- 
ever, rather fewer misprints in Mr. Manthey-Zorn’s than in Mr. Wolff’s book. 


HEINz BLUHM 
Yale University 


THomas MANN: THE MeEpraATION oF Art. By R. Hinton Thomas. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. 188. Cloth, $4. 


THE MEDIATION OF ART—is this expression meant in contrast to an “unmedi- 
ated vision,” in the sense of a recent interpretation of Wordsworth, Hopkins, 
Rilke, and Valéry? The author does not give an answer to this, possibly silly, 
question; he speaks in the preface of ‘“‘a special concern with the aspect indi- 
cated in the title’ and, at the end of his last chapter, suggests as a possibility 
that “over the years the mediation of art... finds its ultimate reward in 
mirth.” This curious reader marked all passages from beginning to end which 
possibly indicated some kind of mediation. From the outset, he was disturbed 
by the anthropomorphization of art. Can there be art without an artist? Can 
it act as a mediator, or does the artist endow his creation with a mediating 
power that will function even after its author has passed away? Furthermore, 
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what specifically is mediated? Is art a mediator as in a dispute between labor 
and management, or does it mediate like Christ between fallen man and the 
Divinity? 

Thomas Mann, the artist, has often spoken of his mediating role, espe- 
cially with regard to the social and political aspects of his work, to which 
Mr. Thomas “wanted to give prominence.” Marx was to read Hélderlin, 
democracy was to be joined with romanticism, we remember. Finally, in the 
Schopenhauer essay of 1938, Thomas Mann spoke of the “mediating task of 
the artist, his hermetic and magical role as mediator between the upper and 
the lower world, between idea and appearance, spirit and sensuality.” And it 
was in that same essay (quoted by Mr. Thomas on p. 129 f.) that the jump 
was made from artist to art, so that the latter itself assumed the cosmic 
position between spirit and life. Yet, is this true of all art or true even of all of 
Thomas Mann’s? Is not the artist an outcast and a creature to be looked at 
with suspicion? Does he not bear the mark of Cain? Does he not also use his 
art as a weapon to take a sublime revenge on life? Art today—is it not playing 
with forms that have lost their content? Is the epic spirit not the spirit of 
irony? Revenge and irony as mediation—strange indeed. But stranger still is 
the dual role of art as mediator and also party in the dispute between art 
and life. 

Mr. Thomas knows all this; every page of his book betrays his thorough 
knowledge of Mann’s thoughts. His study is interesting perhaps because of 
the lack of any definition or even explanation of the subtitle. Greater precision 
would have forced the seven chapters into a strict pattern; its absence allows 
each a different approach. Thus the chapter “Buddenbrooks” emphasizes the 
structure of the whole novel and the objective distance of the author from his 
characters; “Death in Venice” is concerned with language, “The Magic 
Mountain” with the quality of time, “Joseph and his Brethren” with the 
spirit of epic art or the trick of reviving the mythical. Hence, there is a great 
economy of means in the treatment of Thomas Mann’s works. In addition, 
the author is well informed and moves with ease over the contemporary liter- 
ary scene. The brothers Goncourt, Flaubert, Conrad, Galsworthy, not to men- 
tion Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and countless others, appear whenever their 
presence is called for. It is likely that the study would have become cumber- 
some if Mr. Thomas had attempted a definition of the mediation of art. He 
would then have realized that, rather than art as such, it is the artist Thomas 
Mann who, at times, is able to achieve a precarious balance of his dualistic 
world or to hover playfully above the contrasts. 

A review is, unfortunately, not a work of art; it cannot adhere to the 
“truly fruitful, productive and therefore the artistic principle . . . of reserv- 
ing judgement.” But it may, perhaps, like art have “a moral importance .. . 
in so far as it hurts.” Thus the following remarks are to be taken “‘as an ulti- 
mate and necessary concession painfully wrested from the sense of truth.” 

A few misprints and the occasional omission of a preposition can be cor- 
rected by any reader. The writing is fluent except for some repetitions in sub- 
stance and in the vocabulary in the Introduction and in the chapter on Bud- 
denbrooks. However, there seem to be certain unnecessary inaccuracies: 


P. 27: The phrasing gives the impression that the Bajazzo returns to the town of his 
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origins, whereas he actually establishes his new existence in a “mitteldeutsche Resi- 
denzstadt.” 

P. 66: Two quotations from Death in Venice ought to be corrected to read, respectively, 
“ins Verhei®ungsvoll-Ungeheure” and “des schwermiitig-enthusiastischen Dichters.” 
P. 94: Naphtha never reveals the terroristic elements of his thought “in his affirmation 
of war in 1914,” for he dies in February of that year. Nor does the manner of his death, 
“a futile duel with Settembrini,” betray such elements, unless we choose to interpret 
suicide committed in anger as a symptom of terroristic thought. “Our last view of 
Settembrini” is not that of a man “stretched out on what will obviously be his death- 
bed”; rather, we see him waving his right hand to the departing Hans Castorp while 
his left ring-finger touches gently the corner of his eye. 

P. 96: There seems to be no reason for turning the columbine or aqwilegia into an 
alkanet, a different species entirely. 

P. 99: A Latin word castorpus ‘simple’ is unknown to me; I even doubt that castus is 
concealed in Castorp, which appears to be no more than a variant of the family name 
Castrop or Kastrup. 

P. 110: The chapter “Snow” is not “centrally placed in the book”; in the first German 
edition, 664 pages precede it while 367 pages follow. That this chapter wrongly assumes 
a central position in the minds of most readers is another matter. 

P. 128: I cannot see how the extremes of “spirit” and “nature” are “typified” by 
“Potiphar whose ‘flesh was his enemy’ and, on the other hand, by the fanatical ob- 
scurantism” of Beknechons (not: Bechnekons). Both types seem to belong to the “spirit” 
part of the opposition, although for different reasons. 


It is admittedly a most difficult task to write a short book on as prolific a 
writer as Thomas Mann. A slanting of the evidence in this or that direction, a 
failing of memory, an oversimplification here and there are bound to occur. 
Mr. Thomas has written a very readable short book on an almost limitless 
subject, and he deserves the gratitude of his readers. There remains only one 
point on which I should like clarification: why does the obviously selective 
bibliography at times include and at other times omit articles mentioned in 
the footnotes of the text? Why does it, furthermore, include titles which con- 
tributed nothing to Mr. Thomas’ study and will never contribute anything 
to further investigations? Selective bibliographies are a necessity in infla- 
tionary times, in Goethe research as well as in Thomas Mann scholarship. 
We ought to make them critically selective. 


H. Sreran SCHULTZ 
The University of Chicago 


Ritxes LEBEN UND WERK IM BILp. Bearbeitet von Ingeborg Schnack. Mit 
einem biographischen Essay von J. R. von Salis. [Wiesbaden:] Insel- 
Verlag, 1956. Pp. 268; 359 illustrations. Cloth, DM 30. 


DEM zuM dreifigsten Todestage Rilkes (29. Dezember 1956) veréffentlichten, 
ebenso reichen wie mannigfaltigen Werk schickt der Ziiricher Hochschul- 
lehrer J. R. von Salis, Verfasser des Buches Rilkes Schweizer Jahre und einer 
Weltgeschichte der neuesten Zeit, eine ausfiihrliche Abhandlung voraus: ‘“‘An- 
merkungen zu Rilkes Lebensgeschichte.” Wiederholt greift er auf Robert 
Musils Gedenkrede (1927) zuriick, in der es von dem Toten u. a. heiSt: “Er 
sah anders, in einer neuen, inneren Weise. Und wird einst, auf dem Weg, der 
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zum kommenden Weltbild fiihrt, nicht nur ein groBer Dichter, sondern auch 
ein groSer Fiihrer gewesen sein.” Von Salis’ Darstellung, die auch auf per- 
sénliche Begegnungen zuriickgreift, ist ruhig-sachlich abwiagend. Sie betont 
die Problematik der Persénlichkeit Rilkes und wendet sich mit Recht gegen 
Vergewaltigungen und Vereinfachungen einer psychoanalytischen Deutung. 
Hervorgehoben seien die Ausfiihrungen iiber die Schrecknisse der nie be- 
wiltigten Kindheit; die Seiten tiber die Beziehung zur Mutter; die Ausfiihr- 
ungen iiber die Lyrik, iiber die Wandlung im literarischen Stil Rilkes, die 
parallel mit dem “Durchbruch zur neuen Formensprache der europiischen 
Kunst und Malerei”’ verliuft; der Vergleich mit Gide; der Abschnitt iiber das 
Verhaltnis zur franzésischen Sprache. Von Lou Andreas-Salomé kann man 
gewif nur “mit grofer Achtung sprechen”; aber man darf auch keineswegs 
die seelisch-schicksalhaften Erschiitterungen iibersehen, die sie in dem weit 
Jiingeren hervorgerufen hat (vgl. Dieter Bassermann in Neue Schweizer 
Rundschau, 1952, S. 50 ff.). Die einleitende Abhandlung fiihrt zu dem Haupt- 
teil hin, ihn erginzend und unterstiitzend. Er bietet mehr als eine bloBe Folge 
von Bildern des Dichters allein. Freilich steht dieser, als Mensch wie als 
Kiinstler, im Mittelpunkt: durch ihn werden auch die einzelnen Wiedergaben 
in ihrer Mannigfaltigkeit zu einer Einheit zusammengefaSt. Wir erfahren von 
Rilkes Entwicklung, die ja niemals ruhte; wir dringen zudem bisweilen in 
das Werden der Dichtungen ein. Wir sehen die Menschen, die ihm nahe stan- 
den und fiir sein Leben von Bedeutung wurden; Familie, Gleichstrebende; wir 
lernen seine Umgebung kennen, Orte, Landschaften, Kunstwerke, die fiir 
ihn und sein Schaffen entscheidend werden sollten. Das sorgfiltig ausge- 
wahlte Material ist in folgende Hauptabschnitte eingeteilt: ‘““Kindheit und 
Jugend’’—“Studienjahre”—“‘Worpswede / Westerwede”—“‘Wanderjahre”— 
“Nahe Freunde”—‘Meisterjahre’—“Die grofen Reisen”—‘Besuche in 
Deutschland und der Weltkrieg”—“Erste Schweizer Jahre’ —‘“‘Letzte Lebens- 
zeit,” Den Bildern sind zumeist Ausziige aus Briefen des Dichters oder 
Auferungen und Berichte anderer beigegeben: Bild und angefiigter Wort- 
laut erganzen sich. Einen naheren erklarenden Hinweis vermiSt man bei dem 
heute fast ganz vergessenen Philosophen und Dichter Carl Hauptmann (Nr. 
80), dem alteren Bruder Gerhart Hauptmanns. Das gewichtige Cézanne-Er- 
lebnis ist in der vorliegenden Veréffentlichung im Text vor Nr. 174 nur kurz 
erwahnt: verwiesen wird auf den mit acht Bildtafeln geschmiickten Band: 
R. M. Rilke, Briefe iiber Cézanne, hg. von Clara Rilke (Insel-Verlag, 1952). 
Durch die vielen Beziehungen, die der Dichter persénlich und brieflich zu 
auslindischen Kiinstlern unterheilt, fiigt sich sein Leben zugleich in das 
geistige Europa am Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts ein. Ein sorgfaltiges Quel- 
lenverzeichnis bietet der Schlu®, nebst einem Nachwort von der um die 
Rilke-Forschung mannigfach verdienten Marburger Bibliothekarin Ingeborg 
Schnack. Gewif, die hier dargestellte Welt gehért der Vergangenheit an. 
Aber im Sinne des Dichters ist “auch das Gewesene noch ein Seiendes in der 
Fiille des Geschehens, wenn man es nicht nach seinem Inhalt erfaBt, sondern 
durch seine Intensitat.” “Das Irdisch-Hinfallige, das Notwendig Vergehende 
ist zudem in seinem unzerstérbaren Kern festgehalten: in Rilkes poetischem 
Schaffen, einem Spiegel iiberdies seiner raitselhaften menschlichen und kiinst- 
lerischen Persénlichkeit. Wie heiSt es in dem erschiitternden letzten (auch 
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handschriftlich wiedergegebenen) Gedicht, kurz vor dem Tode aufgezeichnet 
in der Hélle der Schmerzen? “Erinnerungen reif ich nicht herein. / O Leben, 
Leben. Draufensein. / Und ich in Lohe. Niemand der mich kennt.” 


Hetmut WocKE 
Bad Oeynhausen / Westfalen 


THE SAGA OF THE JoMSVIKINGS. Translated from the Old Icelandic with In- 
troduction and Notes by Lee M. Hollander. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1955. Pp. 116. $3. 


ONE OF THE MORE intrepid fighting tales of the heathen Scandinavian North is 
again accessible to readers of English—after the first and only other English 
version, published seventy years ago, suffered a lapse familiarly diagnosed as 
romantic and Victorian. It is a story of viking valor concerned with Danes 
and Norwegians of the tenth century, and focused on a decisive naval battle 
at Hjorunga Bay off the most westerly tip of Norway in 986 or 987, at which 
Earl Hakon, of Norway, and his son Earl Eric freed Norway forever from 
serious attack by the Danes. 

The saga is preserved for us in a quantity of works dealing with the his- 
tory and literature of the period; and in a number of manuscripts, chiefly a 
parchment quarto in the Royal Library of Stockholm (Codex Holmiensis, 4to, 
No. 7, item 3), the shorter version; and an older and longer parchment in the 
Arnamagnean Collection at the University of Copenhagen (AM. 291, 4to), 
a defective MS dating from ca. 1275-1300. 

The shorter version was chosen by the translator, rather than “the 
watered-down other versions,”’ though even it does not get to the founding of 
Jomsborg (abode of a company of Baltic vikings on an unidentifiable site on 
the island of Wollin, at the mouth of the Oder River) before the twelfth chap- 
ter, more than half-way through the saga. It “seems more authentic than, as 
well as aesthetically superior to,” the others. 

Accessible to Scandinavian readers in various editions for almost a cen- 
tury (in manuscripts much longer), and in excerpted treatment by Danish 
romantic poets of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the saga has had 
much less currency among English readers, partly, no doubt, because of its 
heathen flavor. This is a misfortune; for “‘as a piece of story-telling [it] takes a 
high place, the account of the battle being particularly powerful and impres- 
sive.” 

Although fact and fancy are so mingled that it is frequently impossible 
to tell where one leaves off and the other begins, certain details admittedly re- 
tain “the cool objectivity” of the family sagas, tales told by those who knew 
their matter. The battle at Hjorunga Bay obviously occurred. Various scalds 
were present, in the role of reporters. They wrote certain staves commemorat- 
ing the events from the point of view of eyewitnesses. Three hundred years 
later, when the first saga using these details was written, some definite author 
made a good story by combining tradition with his own creative fancy, using 
his privilege as author and his obligation as historian—a concept frequently 
credited nowadays by literary historians. 

The Saga of the Jomsvikings makes excellent reading. It is a good story 
swiftly and deftly told. “[The unknown author] is at his best when he tells of 
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fierce fighting or crafty strategy”; and the fighting in Chaper 21 and the test- 
ing of the valor of the Jomsvikings in Chaper 23 would be hard to surpass in 
any literature. These together with the episode of uttering the justly famous 
Jomsviking vows (comparable to epic boasting) give him the favorable op- 
portunity that he has transmuted into truly competent writing. Likewise, the 
translation, entirely adequate, calling little attention to itself, is an accurate 
fit. It recalls the plausible caution to student translators by a famous teacher: 
Translate so your readers will think they are reading the original. 

The introduction and notes are supplied not to fill space or disclaim 
knowledge; they are indispensable helps to the reader. Pronunciation and 
treatment of proper names, always a difficulty, are dealt with simply and ef- 
fectively. Historical helps are always dispensed with a full hand. The trans- 
lator leads the reader over many a difficult idiom or blind passage by provid- 
ing an illuminating note. He overcomes geographical vagueness in the text by 
referring to a modern gazetteer. Over and above the requirements of transla- 
tion, he takes pains to explain various proper names and place-names. The re- 
sult is a smooth-flowing story accompanied by a useful running commentary. 
It fills a gap that has existed much too long. 

Printer’s errors (such as the misspellings of Gunnhild on page 42 and 
Jomsvikings on page 87, and the omission on page 84, line 5) are few. One of 
the notes affords the amusing comment: “Ships were fastened together for 
battle with hawsers.” 

A person wonders why such a useful work had to wait for publication so 
long. Perhaps there is hope in the present translator’s record for the past six 
years. 


Jess H. Jackson 
The College of William and Mary 


Tue AGE OF THE STURLUNGS: ICELANDIC CIVILIZATION IN THE THIRTEENTH 
Century. By Einar Ol. Sveinsson. Translated by J6hann S. Hannesson. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1953. (Islandica xxxvi.) Pp. 180. 


THIs 1s a book about Iceland’s classical century, the Thirteenth, which was 
also the acme of her Middle Ages, and her Renaissance, all in one. It is the 
profile of an inspiring and tragic age, drawn by the master hand of a scholar 
and an artist. This profile, as the author puts it, is Janus-like: it was an age 
“notorious for every kind of outrage”; but it was also “the age of Snorri 
Sturluson and his Edda and Heimskringla, the age of all the anonymous mas- 
ters who wrote the Icelandic sagas.”’ Our author sets out to solve “the great 
riddle of the age”: how could intellectual culture and savagery go hand in 
hand? Above all: how could a nation which had survived over three centuries 
as an independent Commonwealth conclude its finest century by submitting 
without bloodshed to a foreign king? When Iceland pledged allegiance to 
Norway in 1262, she accepted a subordination which brought her peace from 
internal feuds, but also a stagnation in her cultural life. The warning voices 
were not heeded; and it was nearly seven centuries before national self-de- 
termination again returned to Iceland. It is no coincidence that this problem 
was taken up for reconsideration by an Icelandic scholar in 1940 (when the 
original appeared)—the year of Iceland’s occupation by English troops, and 
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on the eve of her independence from Danish rule. The author is a distinguished 
professor of Icelandic literature at the University of Iceland, most recently 
noted for his edition of the Njal’s Saga (Reykjavik, 1955). 

The touch of national pathos which underlies many a passage in this 
book does not detract from its value as a piece of scholarship. In effect, it con- 
fers upon the book a value which a mere recounting of the facts could not pos- 
sibly have had. It is history seen through a temperament, an evaluation by a 
wise and warm-hearted personality, deeply in sympathy with the age he is de- 
scribing, and the more understanding because he sees certain parallels with 
the present day. Not that he belabors this point: on the contrary, there is no 
reference whatever to contemporary events. But it is not hard to see the finger 
lifted in warning to his countrymen when he discusses the interplay of native 
and foreign culture in the Thirteenth Century: the condition for the originality 
of the Icelanders was “their sense of their own significance,’ which was “high 
enough so that the reality around them . . . becomes sufficiently important 
in their eyes to serve as material for their narratives” (p. 28). And his conclu- 
sion points the same moral: that Iceland’s cultural achievement was an out- 
growth of the Icelanders’ confidence in themselves: ““Thus the best was not 
the peace, not the organization, even though abroad everyone accepted it, not 
the ideals, not the recognized virtues, not the way of thinking of the most civi- 
lized nations of the Western world. Not these, but men’s uncultivated virtues 
here on the fringe of the world, their faith in their national life and its customs 
and organization, in their people’s way of thinking and ethical beliefs—the 
faith in man, his gifts and his worth” (p. 154). 

This passage is a fair sample of the vivid and often poetic style which the 
translator, who is curator of the great Fiske Icelandic collection at Cornell 
University, has admirably succeeded in recreating. No one who is interested 
either in Medieval literature in general or Scandinavian in particular can af- 
ford to overlook this guide to the social and intellectual backgrounds of Ice- 
land’s literary flowering. The author pictures for us the growing centraliza- 
tion of power which preceded the submission to Norway; in this development 
the church played a large and fatal role, which merely re-enforced the ambi- 
tions of the Icelandic chieftains themselves. Iceland was a political anomaly, 
as Cardinal William of Sabina pointed out to the Icelanders: “he thought it un- 
reasonable that this country should not serve a king even as all other countries 
in the world” (p. 14). 

Even though the author quips that “the city republics of Italy must for 
a moment have slipped His Eminence’s mind,” a non-Icelandic reviewer can- 
not but see some sense in the Cardinal’s remark. The King was not merely a 
royal dictator oppressing his subjects; he was also the executive branch of 
government, the instrument of law and order. This was painfully evident in 
Iceland, and many an Icelandic writer of sagas must have realized how in- 
adequate the Icelandic system was for preserving peace and property. This 
almost certainly must have been pointed out to them, not only by the Cardi- 
nal, but also by the Norwegian kings whom they so fondly sought out and in 
whose favor they loved to bask whenever they went abroad. It may therefore 
be questioned when the author finds that “the Icelanders submitted to the 
rule of the Norwegian king through heedlessness and by mishap” (p. 22). The 
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power that fell into his hands was hardly a “mistake,” but rather the inevi- 
table result of the desire of the people for pacification, the example set by the 
Norwegian court, the centralization of power, the political weakness of Iceland 
and its marginal position in relation to Norway—and not least the acceptance 
of the Christian religion from Norway. 

But it is not the desire of this reviewer to carp or criticize. The book is 
everywhere informative, thought-provoking, incisive. There are valuable dis- 
cussions of the change in theme and spirit from native to foreign, courtly 
models of literature; the relations between chiefs and followers, between rich 
and poor: a result of the new spirit was that the latter “grew still poorer” (p. 
55). Worse was the impoverishment of self-esteem: chivalric tales “did not tend 
to bolster a faith in the glory of the realities of life on this utmost island” (p. 
60). There are interesting considerations of the vices and virtues, with respect 
to which the Icelanders were caught “in a struggle between Christian and hea- 
then ethics” (p. 74). In quick succession he treats their views of death and 
tragedy, of humor and jest, dreams and portents, and the influence of Christi- 
anity with its “world of negation” (p. 104). He contrasts the Twelfth Century 
compromise between Christianity and paganism with the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury demand of the clergy for ecclesiastical supremacy. He pictures the rise of 
the Icelandic saga as reflecting this split between clerics and lay chieftains: 
after 1200 the laity use their knowledge of writing to express a secular spirit. 
In the end, however, the clergy won out, supported by the international 
Church and the Norwegian King. The Church forced celibacy upon the cler- 
gy, took possession of the church estates, and in general contributed to the 
suppression of an independent people. 

Over and above its value as a concise summary of an interesting and im- 
portant era, this book brings to the reader a humanistic point of view, which 
pleads for a recognition of the “natural virtues” of man. In the counterpoint 
of Icelandic civilization the author finds interwoven the themes of organiza- 
tion, which he holds to be foreign, and freedom, which he regards as native. 
But the “‘native” freedom was also organized in its way, and all that replaced 
it was “oppression and poverty.” 

Ernark HAUGEN 
University of Wisconsin 


ORDFORRADET I DE ELDSTE NorRSKE HANDSKRIFTER TIL CA. 1250. Utgitt av 
Gammelnorsk Ordboksverk ved Anne Holtsmark. Oslo: 1955. Pp. xiv 
+744 columns+-4. 


WORK ON a concordance of the words in the oldest Norwegian MSS was 
started half a century ago, as a labor of love, by several young Swedish schol- 
ars. It was, of course, meant as a parallel to the standard, and for grammarians 
indispensable, work of Ludvig Larsson, Ordférrddet i de dldsta islindska hand- 
skrifterna (Lund 1891). But for various reasons the undertaking never pro- 
gressed more than about halfway. By a lucky chance, D. A. Seip, foremost au- 
thority on Old Norwegian dialectology, learned of the existence of this ma- 
terial, in 1936, and effected its transference to Oslo. With grants made avail- 
able by the Nansen Fund the work was then finally carried to completion un- 
der the expert and devoted care of Anne Holtsmark. 
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As Professor Holtsmark points out, of the twelve odd MSS or MS frag- 
ments in question none were available at the beginning of the century in diplo- 
matic editions or—far better, of course—in facsimile. Thus also the Norwegian 
Book of Homilies which, by the way, provides more material than all the rest 
put together; so that (though now accessible not only in G. T. Flum’s and G. 
Indrebg’s diplomatic editions but also [1952] in facsimile in the magnificent 
series Corpus Codicum Norvagicorum, ed. Trygve Knudsen) the excerpting of 
it had to be continued on the basis of C. R. Unger’s edition of 1861. All other 
excerpts, with one exception, are directly from the MSS. 

Philologists will understand that this is not a lexicon in the ordinary sense. 
Neither etymology nor semasiology nor translation is given (though a con- 
cession has been made in the case of Gat Neyoueva like gnastan f., gardsmogall 
adj.). On the other hand, the material for each source is meticulously ordered 
after grammatical categories to show the rection of prepositions, the modi 
governed by conjunctions, and the like; and the form of absolutely every oc- 
currence of every word is booked, with the spelling in each case reproduced as 
accurately as typographically possible. Personally I question whether it was 
worth the immense effort to carry out this principle in the case of copulatives 
and particles which stand highest in the scale of frequency. Thus the relative 
particle and conjunction er, never written differently, occupies some nine col- 
umns, with perhaps some 4,000 entries; ok is given some six columns; sé, with 
its multifarious inflectional forms, to be sure, nineteen. An ingenious system 
of abbreviations is used for the grammatical categories, MS ligatures, etc. 
(though the meaning of xxxx under the caption barn sub Ra I B is not clear, 
other symbols serving to indicate letters cut away or unreadable). The index 
word appears in the usual normalized Old Norwegian spelling, with length of 
vowels indicated, which is only occasionally the case in the MSS. None of the 
texts, being prevailingly West Norwegian, makes a distinction on principle be- 
tween o and q; and consequently the index words with u-umlauted a show 
an unaccustomed appearance, e.g., gofugr, ond, gron. But I wonder if headings 
like féadr, adj. féarlutr m. were advisable when the Scandinavian shift of stress 
is evident in forms like fiall n., griét n. The index words allfregr, allhdleitr, all- 
méattegr should better be written with one /, even though the scribes failed to. 
In the case of fyri (for fyrir) it might be interesting to know in how far this 
form is due to sandhi (cf. Noreen, §300, 2A). 

The book is beautifully printed on durable paper. Like Larsson’s, it will 
be a dependable source of information for a hundred years. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 
The University of Texas 


Norsk SPRAKHISTORIE TIL OMKRING 1370. By Didrik Arup Seip. Second 
Edition. Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1955. Pp. vii+394. 


THIs Is a very welcome second edition of a work which has become one of the 
most useful handbooks for students of the history of the Norwegian language 
from Proto-Nordic to around 1370. While argument, presentation, and for- 
mat are substantially the same as in the first edition of 1931 (see G. Flom’s ex- 
cellent review, JEGP, xxxu [1933], 231-34), the bibliographical apparatus 
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has been brought up to date and the results of pertinent studies during the 
two decades have been admirably incorporated into text and notes. 

After a short, very general introduction to Indo-European linguistics and 
a succinct survey of the various Germanic languages and their interrelation- 
ships (pp. 1-5), the author devotes six chapters to the history of Norwegian 
down to the date specified in the title. Each chapter describes one of the fol- 
lowing six major linguistic periods: 1. Proto-Nordic up to the sixth century 
(pp. 6-19); 2. The Time of Syncope, from the sixth century to about 800 (pp. 
19-30); 3. The Viking Age, about 800 td 1050 (pp. 30-60); 4. Earliest Old Nor- 
wegian, 1050-1150 (pp. 60-84); 5. Trénder Norwegian and Bergen Norwegian, 
1150-1300 (pp. 84-218); 6. From Old Norwegian to Middle Norwegian, 1300- 
1370 (pp. 218-340). Each of these periods, and especially the last, is given a 
thorough and extensive treatment. In effect, the author presents six succes- 
sive descriptive grammars (the term descriptive here used in the traditional 
sense) with explanatory accounts of transitional linguistic changes. Each of 
these grammars affords rather full and illuminating information about the 
historical background, the available sources, the development of individual 
sounds and its reflection in writing, morphology and syntax. The many illus- 
trations (runic inscriptions, facsimiles of manuscripts) are well chosen and 
serve to highlight the exposition; the detailed table of contents as well as the 
word index of fifty pages at the end of the book add considerably to its useful- 
ness as a reference work. 

It is of course impossible to evaluate in detail the author’s conclusions 
here, and it does not seem necessary in a short review of this basically un- 
changed second edition. In general, they appear to be reasonable and well- 
considered. His cautious approach to the often intricate problems of linguistic 
causality is reflected in his frequent use of the qualifying words synes ‘seem(s)’ 
and kanskje ‘perhaps’ in his explanatory statements. Sometimes he is content 
to give a summary discussion of the opinions of other scholars in the field, par- 
ticularly on moot points, without committing himself to any conclusion of his 
own. A good example is his treatment of the development of so-called i-umlaut 
in various types of phonemic environments (pp. 23-24), where he merely sum- 
marizes the views and arguments of Kock, Wessén, Penzl, Hesselman, and 
Sommerfelt, but refrains from stating his own. Only on rare occasions does he 
fail to document his references to the work of other scholars, but one feels that 
too frequently he has overlooked or ignored some of the contributions of his 
foreign colleagues. For a case in point, one may refer to his discussion of a- 
umlaut, where it is stated that ‘also open e-sound seems in certain cases to 
have had the same effect [change of u to 0]; this is particularly clear in strong 
[past] participles; e.g. ON brotenn, stolenn’”’ (p. 16). Here, at least a short refer- 
ence to A. M. Sturtevant’s ingenious and equally plausible explanation of 
this vowel change (AJ Ph, x1, 12-24) would seem to be in order, especially 
since no really convincing evidence for the validity of Seip’s statement has 
been adduced thus far. 

Unfortunately, there are numerous misprints in this book, from the pref- 
ace (p. viii, line 15: for 347 read 341) to the corrigenda (p. 394, line 14: for the 
form feteken {cited as spurious] read fateken; cf. p. 135, line 23). The two 
proofreaders named in the preface are at least partly to blame for these faults. 
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It may be noted that most misprints (and various kinds of inconsistencies) 
are found in the first half of the book. 

The list of misprints and minor errors added below after only one reading 
is in no way to be considered as complete; the reviewer does not have at his 
disposal the books and manuscripts that would be needed for working out an 
exhaustive and reliable list of errata. Cases where letters have been completely 
lost due to lack of ink on the printer’s type are noted here, whereas the rather 
numerous occurrences of partly mutilated (but still more or less identifiable) 
letters and figures are not listed (cf. the word éinyrdingr on p. 34, where only 
the top of the ¢# is visible). In this list the letter ¢ after a line number means 
counting from the top, and 6 means counting from the bottom of the page. 


P. ix, line 15b: for the second reference to page 47 read 48. P. xiv, line 21b: for 
go read gt. P. 13, line 17t: for prijor read prijor (correct spelling same page, line 8b). 
P. 17, line 17b: for sijoster read sijdster. P. 21, line 2t: the Proto-Nordic form watié is 
apparently not documented, add asterisk; line 11t: for “usynkopert i” read “‘synkopert 
i.” P. 24, line 15t: for ekr read lekr. P. 27, line 14b: for ja read jd. P. 28, line 16: to say 
that h is preserved as k seems a bit clumsy. P. 29, line 15b: read *stdlar (with asterisk). 
P. 32, line 7b: the abbreviation “snm” does not seem to be explained anywhere. P. 33, 
line 7t: for NTL read NTVL, cf. p. xvi, line ot. P. 37, lines 13-14t: “Til de eldste inn- 
skriftene fra vikingtiden det gamle norske omrdde hgrer to innskrifter fra Bahus- 
len.” Something is evidently wrong with this sentence. P. 38, line 3t: for af read aft. 
P. 40, line 2b: for ubygdene read utbygdene. P. 41, line 11b: for spraklig read spraklig. 
P. 57, line 14t: Greek is here inadvertently referred to as one of the Romance languages 
(cf. the correct statement p. 2: “Ogs4 gresk er en sprakstamme for seg”); line 21b: for 
frisere read either friserne or friser. P. 58, line 8b: for Hilodan read Halodan. P. 50, 
line 17b: for @ read @, cf. p. 48. P. 60, line 1t: for pé read pd; line 14b: for eldre runer 
read yngre runer. P. 76, line 11b: for 161 read 163. P. 80, lines 18-19: The author cites 
the form heftir from the runic inscription at Stavanger. This inscription is given in full 
on p. 67, but with a as the first vowel in the word in question. The author here makes 
the comment that the inscription does not distinguish between a and @. Since the word 
form is used on p. 80 to illustrate initial “addition of h,” haftir would seem to be the 
proper form to quote. However that may be, /eftir is definitely a misprint for hzftir 
or heftir (the author is not consistent in his use of the symbols ¢ and 2). P. 38, line sb: 
for let read lett. P. 151, line 14b: for Bdberg>biiaberg read Baberg<biaberg. P. 156, 
line 14b: for fiere read flere; line 1ob: for falte read falle. P. 187, lines 3-4t: for “i nno. 
dialekter skifter kjgnn i dette ordet” read “ . . . skifter dette ordet kjgnn.” P. 260, line 
8t: for o> read 6>4%, cf. line 14t. P. 296, lines 5-6b: for “mellom vokaler eller vokal 
i trykksterk stilling” read “mellom vokaler eller etter vokal....” P. 334, line 3b: 
for “after 12” read “after 13.” 


Most of the errors noted above are obviously trifling and thus constitute 
no serious obstacles to the understanding of the book. Seip’s scholarship in the 
field of Nordic philology is unquestioned. His painstaking search for illustra- 
tive data, his unusually simple, straightforward style, and above all his ability 
to see and present the salient lines along which the Norwegian language has 
developed through the centuries, are abundantly demonstrated in this work. 
It remains the standard handbook for all serious students of the early history 
of Norwegian. 


BJARNE ULVESTAD 


University of California 
Berkeley 
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ALFRED THE Great. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. x+222. $3.75. 


HERE Is a noble, warm and living book, which can be praised in the superla- 
tives with which it deals. Writing, as I am, not thirty miles from Athelney, I 
can feel how Professor Duckett has caught the spirit of that lonely place, of 
an epic age, and yet of the ordinary lives that had to go on. The work modest- 
ly admits to a “popular” form, but it is safe in the hands of a fastidious schol- 
ar; it acknowledges large debts to other writers, but their findings are here 
sifted, augmented, and beautifully put together. So mature a book can be ex- 
cused for its admirable diffuseness, its rich backcloth not limited to England; 
indeed, approaching her subject as a classicist, the author has ably depicted 
the Continental dynasts and hierarchs whose influence was greatest in King 
Alfred’s realm—in this, she well supplements so useful a book as Mr. Hunter 
Blair’s Introduction to Anglo-Saxon England, wherein this emphasis was some- 
what lacking. 

Perhaps there are moments when the popularization is taken too far, 
when a life so like a grave novel is given the motivation of a novel; that the 
child Alfred attended his sister’s wedding (p. 24) is a useful fancy, but too 
little remains of the visual art of his period to support theories of his shaping 
taste in it (p. 105), and the highly interesting story of Queen Asa is here only 
to provide continuity for the Oseberg ship. Further, there is inconsistency in 
the help provided over “difficult” words: thus ealdorman, a word hard for us 
and even (see H. R. Loyn in English Historical Review, October 1953) for the 
Anglo-Saxons, is defined as soon as it is used (p. 6), but jarl (p. 11) has to wait 
for the next page, and ceorl (p. 60) has neither inverted commas nor gloss. The 
standard for the spelling of proper names and technical terms wavers a little, 
too: no one will object to Alfred (passim), but howe (p. 14), with its -e, is a 
little piece of pedantry, without being preferable to the Scandinavian original ; 
Yngling and Scylding (only one of which is in its Old English form) occur in 
the same sentence on p. 10; a modern form like Helgeland (p. 163) is not well 
paralleled by the archaic and Normanized Cernel (p. 154); and Wista (p. 
167), misread for Polish Wista, would in any case look more familiar as Vis- 
tula. So precise is the scholarship that it would be better to have an exact ref- 
erence to the “old record” on p. 22 (actually, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) and 
the proverbs on p. 13. The word fiend-sick (p. 114) is “no language,” a Shet- 
lander dislikes the pretended plural Shetlands (p. 17), “the Angles of Kent” 
(p. 2) is an odd remark without warning, Werferth turns into Werwerth on 
p. 117 and dignitaries into dignities on p. 123, the Old Minster of Winchester 
(p. 124) was really of SS. Peter and Paul, and Ethelwulf’s reign is a little early 
for using the word heraldic (p. 38). 

There are a few points of translation. On p. 78 two Latin sentences are 
left in the original, apparently through squeamishness at their mention of the 
stink of Charles the Bald’s corpse. More seriously, the Anglo-Saxon of the 
Chronicle for 897 is mishandled: Godes ponces does not mean thank God (p. 
140) but by the mercy (or grace) of God, and the same sentence is by no means 
as simple as Professor Duckett implies in her translation, since it employs the 
figure of “climax”—/for swide ... micle swipor . . . ealles swipost. The costly 
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@stel may be a binding, or cover, as much as a bookmark or a mere pointer or 
weight (p. 103); though admittedly the sword worth a hundred mancuses in 
Alfred’s will suggests that a richly-encrusted binding would cost more than 
fifty. 

These small objections apart, the work is delightful. The criticism of the 
Alfredian prose works is positively enticing, and the king’s majesty irradiates 
the whole story. No born Englishman could write more feelingly than this of 
a king to whom books “were worth the world . . . ; yet in reality his world 
was the people of his land.” 


Basti CorrL_e 
University of Bristol 


THE EMERGENCE OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By A. W. Wade-Evans. Wetteren, 
Belgium: De Meester, 1956. 1 guinea. 


THE REVEREND Arthur Wade-Evans has an exciting thesis, and one which 
should rouse the Welsh to enthusiasm. Briefly, there was no Anglo-Saxon- 
Jutish conquest, the settlers being mainly welcome Frisians and a few (soon 
conquered) Jutes. Hengist is a debased parody of Octa, and “‘a successor of 
the Count of the Saxon Shore.”’ The battle of Mons Badonicus shows Wessex 
beating the Jutes—in 665. The groans of the Britons were really the groans of 
the mixed people, Keltic and Roman and Teutonic, happily settled in Britain 
and complaining about the Picts and Scots. Bede was not veracious; his mis- 
handling of the misleading De Excidio has led all historians into error. Am- 
brosius Aurelianus may have been a mere extortioner. The cities of Britain had 
coolly looked to their own safety before Honorius’s rescript arrived, and he 
was simply “covering” them because they had infringed the Lex Julia Majes- 
tatis. The “Britons” were not dispersed; their stock is still throughout Eng- 
land, and the English are as Welsh as the Welsh are, whatever the “‘Father of 
English History” and the Germanophils may say. In fact, England is British, 
and the Britons—far from being worsted everywhere—were worsted almost 
nowhere. 

These revolutionary judgments are expressed in a fine belligerent style, 
with all the assurance of Mr. Wade-Evans’s 81 scholarly years. Being myself a 
Welshman, I should like to believe him wholly; and I admit to feeling on the 
last angry pages that the Britons held possession of the place of slaughter. But 
reflection may spoil the picture: granted that the story is highly credible 
(probably far more so than Bede’s), that Bede’s treatment of the Welsh is ug- 
ly with prejudice against things like their clerical haircut, that the “triadic” 
patterns in our lost battles are highly suspect, and that facts like the vast 
character of St. German best fit the version here given, a careful reading may 
still give the impression that the book is profoundly wrong. One by one, the 
author takes on all comers among the accepted scholars—not only Bede, but 
Collingwood (p. 992); Mawer (p. 114) and thence the whole of the English 
Place-Name Society (p. 117), who will obviously have to treat Cornwall with 
caution; Guest, Freeman, Stubbs, Green, Sir Owen M. Edwards, and Sir J. E. 
Lloyd (all in the Epilogue). One name, however, is missing from the invec- 
tive and from the Bibliography; it is the name of Professor Kenneth Jackson. 
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For it is doubtful whether all this Cymric spirit can upset the weighty 
findings of Jackson’s Language and History in Early Britain (1953), which 
comes to quite different conclusions. For instance, even apart from the main 
issues, Jackson (p. 212n) does not believe in the idea of Rome’s planting Sax- 
on mercenaries round York as a bulwark against Picts and Scots; he even in- 
clines to leave Vortigern in Kent. Mr. Wade-Evans dismisses the name Berni- 
cia in a note to p. 66; Jackson gives it a five-page appendix of great philologi- 
cal depth. Like Nash-Williams (The Early Christian Monuments of Wales, 
1950), and unlike Jackson, our author does not mention that the interesting 
Voteporix, king in South-West Wales, was Irish. He also writes too often as a 
frank partisan: “if the Roman Britanni of England were not driven out, the 
English must be their descendants, for which I dare say they are none the 
worse if no better” (p. 59); a note to p. 91, criticizing those Britons who 
“make believe that they constitute a single nation,” is almost Welsh-Nation- 
alistic, and so is his mockery of Welsh scholars who accept knighthoods (p. 
134). Little things that might be inconvenient are omitted—the sack of 
Wroxeter, the sixth-century Gododdin poem with its Welsh raid on Catterick. 
Despite what Mr. Wade-Evans says about Welsh (pp. 113 ff.), the English 
Place-Name Society are impenitent and restate their opinions in A. H. Smith’s 
English Place-Name Elements of 1956 (see walh). Dumfries is by no means cer- 
tain to mean “‘the Fort of the Frisians” (p. 66n); J. B. Johnston in 1934 re- 
jected this, deriving the second element from Gaelic phreas, Welsh prys, 
“‘copse, shrubs.” As for Samlesbury in Lancashire, though Ekwall in 1922 was 
willing to derive it from either OE sceamol in the sense of “ledge, shelf,” or 
from a personal name like Semel, he did not assign it to Scemil of Deira (as on 
p. 66n), and in 1936 he returned to the former interpretation only. Nor has 
Mr. Wade-Evans any right to add useful bits like “overthrown [by Arthur]’”’ 
(p. 75, col. 1), as if Nennius had said as much. Was Horsa really a feminine 
word, “Mare” (p. 106)? 

The powerful style is marred by one trick of which I counted a dozen ex- 
amples: the improper use of the relative in a sentence like “The Welsh were 
driven to a like expedient, who had to invent .. .”; this is the basis of an 
ambiguous sentence beginning at p. 91, line 6. Nlennius is printed for Nen- 
nius, and Vitainus for Vitalinus, on p. 53; sa for as on p. 87n, and fo for of on 
p. 140n; daughter loses its g on p. 128n, and oft-times a t on p. 73n. English 
Channel appears for Bristol Channel on p. 120. A comma should certainly be 
omitted after Volcae on p. 115, line 25. 

Despite all, this new view of history deserves serious attention; it shows a 
coherent use of largely incoherent records, and there emerges a patterned ac- 
count of squalor, lapse, and decentralization, which perhaps makes better 
sense than the accepted drums and tramplings. But the abandoned “‘villas” 
and the slaughtered coastguards tell another credible story; and whether Mr. 
Wade-Evans’s stirring ideas can outlast a proper use of epigraphy, archaeolo- 
gy, and reliable history, will be a matter for later arbiters to judge. 


Basit Cotte 
University of Bristol 
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ENGLISH MEDIEVAL LITERATURE AND ITs SoctaL FounDATIONS. By Margaret 
Schlauch. (Polska Akademia Nauk, Komitet Neofilologiczyny) Warsaw, 
1956. Pp. xvi+366. 


IN HER Foreword Miss Schlauch states that her book “‘is intended for students 
and amateurs of medieval English literature wishing to obtain an initial gen- 
eral view of the subject.” In keeping with this statement of purpose, she has 
indeed undertaken to present a broad treatment of her subject, for she begins 
with the earliest Anglo-Saxon monuments and ends with Sir Thomas More— 
all within less than 350 pages of text. 

The most common adverse criticism of Miss Schlauch’s book, however, is 
not likely to be of its broad scope; it is likely to be rather of the constant in- 
trusion of the author’s own Marxist social-political bias. One may say, of 
course, that the complete title of the work is English Medieval Literature and 
Its Social Foundations and that for this reason Miss Schlauch is licensed to deal 
in facts and to express judgments that are social rather than literary. So she is 
—when she does so openly and when she does so without giving a false im- 
pression of the literature. She is not licensed to permit her own social views to 
intrude on what are apparently purely literary discussions; yet she does this 
repeatedly. For example, in her treatment of the Old English Christ (A, B, 
and C), (pp. 59-60), Miss Schlauch quotes a short passage from Christ C that 
is almost certain to leave the “students and amateurs” for whom this book is 
designed with the idea that the poet was exercising himself at social protest. 
Again, Bishop Wulfstan is quoted (pp. 93-94), not in Old English to show 
something of his style but in translation to show “the sympathy shown for 
common people and their woes.” To take one other instance of the way Miss 
Schlauch’s social beliefs intrude on her treatment of the literature, we might 
do worse than to consider the following statement about Chaucer’s Man- 
ciple’s Tale (p. 267): 


Speaking through the mouth of the “boystous” Manciple, who does not believe in 
mincing words about adultery, Chaucer here strips from courtly love its pretense of 
immunity from the standards of ordinary simple people. These lines (H 203-22) indi- 
cate that Chaucer was writing for an audience far wider than the restricted circle which 
had delighted in his Troilus and Criseyde. He now puts forward the wider view, socially, 
and lets the Manciple, representative of the common man, condemn the snobbish 
exclusiveness, the actual immorality, of courtly love. 


To this we may ask, By what objective standards is the Manciple’s digression 
recognizable as Chaucer’s own view? Too often Miss Schlauch forces the 
literature to prove her own points. The examples that I have cited are widely 
scattered in the book, but they are by no means isolated or atypical. 

Despite this criticsm to which Miss Schlauch leaves herself open, her 
book is an interesting one. On some topics, Beowulf, for instance, her treat- 
ment is as cogent and sound as is that of any other general work available to 
us. The footnotes are conveniently arranged at the ends of chapters; there is 
also an index to the footnotes. 

As far as errata are concerned, Miss Schlauch states in the Foreword that 
she was unable to check the accuracy of all citations and references; doubtless 
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she would have caught most of the numerous minor errors that do occur, es- 
pecially in footnotes, if she had had the opportunity of double checking her 
notes and sources. 


James R. GASKIN 
University of North Carolina 


A Litt TRETYs ON THE SEVEN DEaDLy Sins. By Richard Lavynham. Edited 
with an Introduction, Notes, a Glossarial Index etc. from MS. Harley 211 
in the Britisch [sic] Museum with variants from thirteen other copies by 
Dr. J. P. W. M. van Zutphen. Rome: Institutum Carmelitanum, 1956. 
Pp. c+134. 


DOCTOR ZUTPHEN has edited for the first time a short work in Middle English 
on the Seven Deadly Sins presumably by Richard Lavynham, a Carmelite of 
some distinction, who flourished in the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 
The Little Treatise, as it is referred to in the text itself, is not particularly origi- 
nal or notable in a literary sense, but it is a good example of a common genre 
of the later medieval period written in a pleasing enough prose style and with 
commendable restraint. 

The edition is based, as the title itself indicates, on MS Harley 211 which 
Dr. Zutphen considers the best, if not the earliest, manuscript. He has pro- 
vided, however, a wide range of variants and in one appendix a sample pas- 
sage from the thirteen other MSS to give the reader some “impression of their 
spellings and other features” (p. 83). The fact that this is not a truly critical 
edition is not a serious fault with a work of this sort. 

It is good to have this treatise in print. It helps to bring nearer the day 
when all Middle English texts will be easily available. Dr. Zutphen has per- 
formed well, and besides clearing up a number of confusions connected with 
this work (one of which is to be found in my The Seven Deadly Sins [E. Lans- 
ing, 1952]) he has begun to elucidate the rather obscure figure of the author. 
Dr. Zutphen has admirably summarized the general background of the trea- 
tise, what we know of the treatise itself, its author and MSS, and has added 
a very useful appendix listing Lavynham’s other works. His explanatory an- 
notations are brief and to the point. Besides the usual, almost traditional, 
chapters on the phonology and accidence of the ME text, the editor has a 
very valuable one on its syntax, a subject usually ignored in such editions 
but the importance of which cannot be overrated. 

My only criticism of this well-printed and sound edition is in the matter 
of the editor’s treatment of the authorship and date. The ascription to Lavyn- 
ham is based on only one colophon, and although it is probable that this is 
correct, it should not be taken for granted. It is possible that Dr. Zutphen has 
other arguments for assigning the Little Treatise to him, but they are not 
clearly presented. None of the early bibliographers, as the editor acknowl- 
edges, mentions this or any other English work by Lavynham, a fact not sur- 
prising in itself, but still negative evidence. It would have been better to leave 
at least a question in the reader’s mind. 

The fourteen MSS are not all given approximate dates, and a few at least 
are probably earlier than Harley 211. If Lavynham lived to the 1390’s as Dr. 
Zutphen plausibly suggests, there is a gap of some twenty or twenty-five years 
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between‘the earliest manuscript and his death. Dr. Zutphen does not suggest 
a possible date for the Treatise, admittedly difficult to do. I think, however, 
that at least this absence of a positive date should have been made more obvi- 
ous. It is largely a matter of reorganizing his introductory material somewhat 
to present more pointedly the weak or nonexistent evidence for authorship 
and date. 

Middle English scholars will be most grateful for this work of Dr. Zut- 
phen and will no doubt hope that it will stimulate the further publication of 
Middle English texts still lying in manuscript or in inaccessible editions. 


Morton W. BLooMFIELD 
The Ohio State University 


Tue Diction or PorTry FRoM SPENSER TO Bripces. By Bernard Groom. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, in association with McMaster 
University, 1955. Pp. x +284. $5.50. 


EVERY STUDENT of poetic diction begins by observing that the words of poems 
are the evidence of selection and exclusion. In considering the diction of a 
single poem one is obliged to regard the words that were selected as insepa- 
rable from the music of the verse and also as controlled by the conception of 
the whole poem in its various complexities and possibilities. But when the 
study of diction is pursued to become the study of the words of more than one 
poem, in a certain sense the study becomes, paradoxically, more limited, and 
diction comes partly to signify vocabulary, as in a poetical lexicon or a Gradus 
ad Parnassum. This difference in the manner of study brought about by the 
shift in the nature of the subject, as the language of more than one poem 
comes into view, involves the student in maintaining two attitudes at once; 
and though he may for a time keep at a distance some of the matters that re- 
late to the diction of the poem taken as a whole, his study of the use of words 
in a group of poems must always be ready to defer to considerations rising out 
of the effect of an individual poem. 

This is partly to say that a study of the diction of poetry over a period 
in history continually involves us in discriminating between individual 
achievements and the conventions and tradition—the material of the study 
cannot be simply systematized. 

When, as with Professor Groom in his fine and sustainedly sensitive 
study, we are considering a long period in the history of a nation’s poetry, we 
are helped by taking as a guide the idea that has been important to Dryden 
as to others, that the language of poetry is the finest of a people’s language, 
which indeed it is the function of poetry to enrich. “Terms of art” aside—the 
special vocabularies of professions and trades—this is to consider poetry as 
the deepest expression of human experience and the wisest reflection upon it. 
In this form language is taken to increase man’s knowledge of himself through 
the refinement and extension of his expression. If not always different from 
the language of prose it is at least different from what is not humane, and 
though it always seems to be approaching limits and confines, what has been 
selected is no easier to define than literature itself. 

The question then arises, how one may profitably study so complex a sub- 
ject; the answer seems to be the obvious one—by comparing the vocabularies 
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of individual poems, or of poets, or of schools, or even of literatures, with a 
view toward discovering the means of defining particular achievements and 
effects and styles. The method is a quantitative one initially, but it can never 
remain that, for we are always being returned to the quality and character of 
particular poems even as we observe the vocabulary of many. It is not the 
words as objects that are being studied, but words as the matter of poetry 
with all that this signifies in the way of beauty and grace and power. And if 
Professor Groom is right, as I think he is, the diction of English poetry through 
the centuries is directed by a special kind of temperament and sensibility that 
may be called Spenserian. As if there were a continual character, a particular 
voice with distinctive tones and gestures and inflections that the English 
spirit through its language continually returns to explore, generation after 
generation. And as English-speaking people continue to evaluate the experi- 
ence of living and continue to express their thoughts in verse, they continue 
to be guided by the stamp Spenser put upon the language. 

This becomes the fundamental term for comparison and definition, then, 
as Professor Groom surveys the language of English poetry, the sum of words 
in their various uses in the poetry from Spenser to Bridges. He observes the 
presence of other temperaments and styles, of course, partly in illustration of 
the ways in which language as well as the ways of art change. But the varia- 
tions only serve to emphasize the main conclusion, and just as one may say 
that Greek poetry always shows the influence of the Homeric diction, and 
later Latin poetry was indelibly stamped by Virgil’s, so in English, lyric and 
narrative poets alike have continued to exploit the diction formed by Spenser. 

Professor Groom’s book proceeds as a series of critical studies, some of 
individual poets, some of groups. His first attention is to the words and the 
kinds of words each poet chooses, and after that to his work in bulk, the vari- 
ous uses of his vocabulary and the special qualities of his style. Following his 
subject chronologically he indicates relations and differences among poets, 
showing, for example, ways in which Ben Jonson’s diction differs from Spen- 
ser’s, and Donne’s from Spenser’s and Jonson’s. And having once singled out 
the salient features of Spenser’s diction, he has the point of reference by which 
he may present and justify his argument that Spenser’s is the central diction 
of English poetry, and he speaks of this in the terms of content as well as of 
form: “Since Spenser’s time, until the dawn of the present, English poetry has 
been fundamentally romantic: that is to say, it has translated the memories 
of chivalry into terms of contemporary idealism. War was poetic when it was 
chivalrous war; love was poetic when it was chivalrous love; words were poetic 
when they were chivalrous words. Such was the lesson of The Faerie Queene, 
and such, in large measure, was the faith of the English people” (p. 205). He 
makes the same point when he says that “Byron was most original when he 
broke entirely with the tradition of poetic language founded by Spenser. Don 
Juan, if not his most characteristic, is certainly his most interesting work. 
One is puzzled to say what he has done in this poem. Has he broken with the 
tradition of Spenser—his idealism and his pattern of a diction different from 
that of the age—or has he done more, renounced the very nature of poetry it- 
self” (p. 204)? His application of this idea to Dryden I cannot follow, however: 
“if Dryden had given his time to Homer instead of to Virgil, the resulting 
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translation would have offered to the eighteenth century the model of a freer, 
more Spenserian type of diction” (p. 111)—for it seems to me that the Spen- 
serian diction is much closer to the spirit of Virgil than to that of Homer. But 
he is certainly right, coming to the end of his survey, down through the Ro- 
mantic and Victorian poets, when he affirms the power of Spenser over them 
all, and perhaps he is also right when he says that “Bridges reset [the Spen- 
serian tradition] firmly in its rightful course and infused it with a new spirit 
for its future career” (p. 275). 

These conclusions are supported partly by noting particular words and 
word-formations in Spenser and the other poets, by observing their frequency, 
although not by presenting statistics, and by the continual cross-check—the 
reference to the quality of individual poems. Professor Groom observes Spen- 
ser’s innovations, his archaisms, his exploitation of certain suffixes in forming 
epithets, his compound epithets and periphrases, and some other elements. He 
offers estimates of the importance of these elements to the style itself, present- 
ing his estimates to our approval chiefly through critical observations so sensi- 
tive and informed that we are almost always persuaded that statistics, too, 
would bear him out. There are, of course, exceptions, as I think true of the 
comment I have quoted from his otherwise brilliant criticism of Dryden. And 
I think that certainly not statistics and probably not critical appreciation 
bear out his notion that it was Milton who gave some kinds of periphrases 
their literary vogue (p. 143), when Joshua Poole’s English Parnassus and 
other ancestors of the Gradus ad Parnassum for the writing of Latin verse as 
well as the vast repertoire of Sylvester testify to a vogue independent of Mil- 
ton’s help. Perhaps no statistics could support his comment on Wordsworth, 
although I believe it to be true: “his genius lay, not in selecting phrases from 
the real language of men, but in giving an appearance of freshness and spon- 
taneity to a style whose origins were literary” (pp. 164-65). But his observa- 
tion of the continuity of word forms leads to what supports such criticism: 
“Epithets like heart-ihrilling and heart-easing are as old as Spenser and Shake- 
speare, but in Wordsworth’s nouns there is an extension beyond the recorded 
experience of these poets”’ (p. 175). 

And I suppose the final way in which Professor Groom justifies his argu- 
ment is in his analysis of the achievements of Shakespeare and Milton, whose 
poetry at various times can be called Spenserian, but who at other places 
extended the diction of English poetry beyond the reach of anyone before or 
since. His remark on Shakespeare—‘“Shakespeare’s power of holding the 
English language—virtually, the whole of it—in the hollow of his hand” 
(p. 56)—does much to explain why one cannot speak of his diction as the cen- 
tral diction of English poetry. His comment on Milton is as useful: “there 
has been a tendency to regard all his language as the result of his own will and 
choice, whereas much of it is simply the literary English of the period. The 
failure to distinguish between Milton’s language and his style has caused many 
mistakes both in poetry and in criticism” (p. 87). 

I think, then, that Professor Groom supports his thesis well. It is not a 
surprising one, and I think the main achievement of his study is not the thesis, 
but the way in which it has been given meaning, by the alertness and sensi- 
tivity of the criticism. On the other hand, the thesis itself is not presented with 
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very much attention to critical theory. The many comments on the relation of 
diction to language and to versification and to style are not presented in a 
context of theory that Professor Groom makes known to the reader. It was 
not absolutely necessary that he should do so, but inasmuch as his writing 
sometimes raises questions of this kind one feels the desirability of an attempt 
at answers. When he says that in Samson Agonistes diction is subordinate to 
cadence (p. 94), or that rhythm and diction are inseparable (p. 144), and that 
a certain part of poetic diction must always be determined by the forms of 
verse (p. 49), I see a certain underlying consistency and one which I would 
like to have explained. 

I think also the thesis of the book would be given deeper meaning if the 
Spenserian tradition were considered not as something self-contained within 
the English language, but as perennially dependent upon other literatures and 
languages. Just as in English prose we speak of Senecan and Ciceronian, so in 
English poetry we must speak of Virgilian, Petrarchan, and perhaps Baroque 
or Mannerist. Virgil must be allowed to share Spenser’s influence, in diction 
and tone and style, partly through what Spenser took from him and partly by 
similarities that must have been appreciated by all sorts of poets in the last 
three-and-a-half centuries. And the Petrarchan influence on English diction 
may be more profound if not as extensive. 

Then, also, Spenser’s diction was partly elaborated under the influence 
of the theories and practice of the Pléiade, and the use of this knowledge would 
be of particular help, I think, in helping to distinguish between poetic diction 
and language. 

Were these theoretical and historical considerations brought to bear, the 
value of this study would be much enhanced. On the other hand, the consist- 
ent subordination of all generalizations to the quality of individual poems is 
the most important factor in sustaining the sensitivity and justice of the au- 
thor’s criticism. 

Joun ARTHOS 
Florence, Italy 


Tue Lire AND Deatu oF KiNG RICHARD THE SECOND. Edited by Matthew 
W. Black. (A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare.) Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company (for The Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America), 1955. Pp. xxxii+655. $17.50. 


RICHARD I is the twenty-third play to appear in the New Variorum, founded 
by Furness and inaugurated with the publication of Romeo in 1871. The elder 
Furness (d. 1912) edited fifteen plays in less than forty-five years. The younger 
Furness edited five plays (the first a revision of his father’s Macbeth) in a little 
more than twenty-five years. In 1929 he turned three plays over to other edi- 
tors: Hemingway, 1 Henry IV (pub. 1936), Shaaber, 2 Henry IV (pub. 1940), 
and Black, Richard IJ. After his death in 1930, the MLA undertook to spon- 
sor the series and was enabled to do so by grants from The American Philo- 
sophical Society and The Carnegie Corporation. In 1935 the MLA Commit- 
tee on the New Variorum Shakespeare persuaded other scholars to under- 
take editions: Rollins, Poems (pub. 1938), Hillebrand, Troilus (suspended in 
1944 when he fell ill but finished by Baldwin and pub. 1953), and Baldwin, 
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Errors. After completing the Poems, Rollins edited the Sonnets (pub. 1944) 
and has since succeeded J. Q. Adams as General Editor. Of the fifteen plays 
not yet published, all but a few are assigned to editors. Recently, at the sug- 
gestion of J. G. McManaway, Chairman of the MLA Committee, it was de- 
cided to issue supplements every fifteen or twenty years to those volumes pub- 
lished under MLA auspices. The first of these, the Supplement to 1 Henry IV, 
skillfully edited by Evans, appeared in 1956 as Vol. VII, No. 3, of the Shake- 
speare Quarterly. 

Aside from Rollins’ Poems and Sonnets, which presented editorial prob- 
lems quite different from those faced by the editors of the plays, the best 
single volume that has appeared to date is Shaaber’s. It was the first to take 
full advantage of the NED and to introduce into the text indications of Qr 
and Fr pagination and F1 columniation (Black follows Shaaber in these re- 
spects, although Troilus did not). Shaaber was the first editor to distinguish 
the critical category “Import and Structure”’ in his appendix (not followed in 
Troilus or Richard IT, although the latter employs two new categories, “Ideas 
and Significance”’ and “Style and Imagery”; Evans, in his 1 Henry IV Supple- 
ment, introduces a section on “Structure,” including a subdivision on “The- 
matic Ideas and Patterns,” and another on “Style, Imagery, and Language’’). 
However, Shaaber’s choice of F1 as his basic text was, in the opinion of many 
textual critics, a weakness, and that weakness recurs in Troilus and Richard 
II. For these two plays, the first quartos have been shown to offer the best 
texts, whereas the relative authority of Qr and F1 2 Henry IV is still debat- 
able. 

The choice of F1 as basic text seems to have become a New Variorum 
habit since the elder Furness decided to use F1 for Othello (1886). The first 
four plays were printed in an eclectic text. All the rest, with the brave excep- 
tion of Hemingway’s 1 Henry IV (and of course the Poems and Sonnets), have 
used Fr. Both Furnesses were committed to the optimistic faith that “since 
the appearance, in 1864, of the Globe Edition . . . the text of Shakespeare is 
become so settled that to collate word for word the text of editions which have 
appeared within this term would be a fruitless task,” a statement which occurs 
in some form in almost every volume they edited. Fortunately they did col- 
late major editions after 1864; a dozen of their volumes fully collate editions 
as late as 1891, and two (the last plays edited by the younger Furness, John 
and Coriolanus) fully collate Neilson’s edition, 1906. Fortunately also, only 
four of the sixteen plays for which the Furnesses used F1 as the basic text 
should have been presented in one of their quarto forms (Merchant, Dream, 
Much Ado, and Labour’s, all edited by the elder Furness). 

The belief that the text was practically settled resulted in very skimpy 
treatment of “The Text” in the appendices to the Furness volumes; even in 
his last editions (1919 and 1928), Furness Jr. gave only a page or two to the 
subject. The MLA volumes, however, reflect the new twentieth-century in- 
terest in textual matters. Hemingway gives ten crowded pages of comment 
and description of the quartos (to which Evans adds four even more crowded 
pages in the Supplement); Troilus gets thirty pages; the Poems, Sonnets, and 
Richard II get forty pages each; and Shaaber spends fifty-five pages on the 
controversial textual problems of 2 Henry IV, a particularly thorough treat- 
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ment for 1940. Troilus and Richard II had the advantage of being able to 
draw on the extensive (and intensive) work in textual criticism of the past 
decade, yet whereas Troilus at least makes mention of compositor analysis, 
Fr variants, and Hinman’s work-in-progress, Richard II (despite its concern 
with variants in the different quartos) nowhere mentions these topics. 

Like other shortcomings in Richard II, this oversight is not altogether the 
fault of the editor, who must many times between 1929 and 1955 have wished 
for a temporary cessation of Richard II scholarship and criticism. (In his 
preface he asserts that “the long delay has been advantageous, for it has 
made it possible for me to produce a much more valuable edition . . . than 
could have been turned off in three years,” and he proceeds to name “but 
a few major events” that have shed “important new light” upon the play 
since 1933. First among them, oddly enough, is “Mr. Maurice Evans’s notable 
production of the play, directed by Miss Margaret Webster”; the others are 
important but do not include the recent advances in textual criticism.) 
Actually Professor Black had finished his edition by 1950, shortly after 
Troilus had been sent to the printers. Not only was it impossible for the MLA 
to print two editions simultaneously, but Black’s MS was, as he tells us in 
“The Plan of the Work,” “too long for a single volume.”’ He was therefore 
forced to omit or condense much of the material he had gathered; at the same 
time, however, he attempted to add new material to bring the edition as 
nearly up to date as possible (e.g., he adds Hasker’s important article [1952] 
on F1 copy but gives disproportionate attention to Feuillerat’s Composition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays [1953]). This was bound to result in difficulties, and it 
should be kept in mind as a probable reason for some of the shortcomings of 
his edition. 

Black’s volume is unique in the series in a number of respects. It is the 
first to have been printed abroad (in Germany), a fact which may account 
for some of the faulty proofreading. It presents the results of full collation of 
more editions (72) than any other volume; some of those editions seem hardly 
to have been worth collating. Space is saved, however, since “differences in 
spelling in which no question of pronunciation seems to be involved and mean- 
ingless changes in punctuation” (my italics) are not indicated; this principle 
raises the usual questions about editorial judgment, as in the entirely super- 
fluous collation at III.iii.34. The latest editions fully collated are those of 
Kittredge (1936) and Wilson (1939); twenty-three other editions (to 1938) 
are listed as “occasionally consulted as to disputed passages in the text,” 
and nineteen more are listed as “quoted or referred to in the commentary 
only” (the latest of these is Sisson’s [1954] which is nowhere used, another 
is Campbell’s [1949] which is cited once briefly in the appendix, another is 
Spencer’s [1949] which is quoted once in the appendix; one wonders why 
Sisson’s is mentioned and if so why Alexander’s [1951], surely as important, 
is not). Black presents the longest “List of Works Consulted” (29 pp.) of any 
of the volumes in the series (over goo items, of which 150, despite the head- 
note, are nowhere ‘‘quoted or referred to in the textual notes, commentary, 
and appendixes”; this would not be so obvious if the list had not included 
three books by G. Wilson Knight and four by E. E. Stoll, neither of whom 
appear in the volume). He devotes more space (100 pp.) to “The Sources” 
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than any other editor (almost forty pages of extracts from Holinshed are 
printed), but the reader whose appetite may be whetted by the promise of 
“Extracts” from Woodstock and even from the hypothetical “Old Play” in the 
“Table of Contents” will be disappointed when he turns to pages 473 and 
so1. He includes more “Characters” than any other editor, although the 
sections on Hotspur, the Gardener, the Groom, and the Duchesses of York 
and Gloucester (a double-header), most of whom appear only once in the 
play, might better have been printed in the commentary where those figures 
appear. Finally, this edition appears in a new typography, larger, clearer, and 
easier to read than the old, except in the apparatus criticus where the double 
columns are too close together. 

In a paper delivered at The English Institute in 1947, Black made the 
generous remark that in his experience as a Variorum editor he had “yet 
to encounter a completely irrelevant fact, or a comment so foolish as to be 
utterly without value.” The enforced condensation of his MS may have been 
a blessing. “I have all but entirely resisted the constant temptation to include 
comments which seemed to me amusingly absurd,” he remarks in the “Plan.” 
It is true that we are spared the cogitations of the anti-Stratfordians (except 
for a few words from one proponent each of Oxford [pp. 394-95], Bacon 
[p. 396], and Ralegh [p. 398]), but irrelevant matter has not been entirely 
expunged: e¢.g., Black’s comment on the note to 1.1.83; most of the Evans- 
Webster material in the notes at L.iii.129 and 215~-17, III.ii.26 and 195; the 
notes to Liii.65-68, Il.iii.113, and V.iv.28; the comments of Miss Byrne 
(p. 402), Méziéres (p. 544), Matthews and Alden (p. 548), Reese (p. 549), and 
Maugeri (p. 558); the section on “The Groom” (p. 561); “P. E. B.” in the 
“List of Abbreviationsand Symbols” (p. xxviii—T he Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin, cited once [p. 573]); and Black’s parenthetical remark, in his acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to the National Youth Administration for stenographic 
assistance, that it was “competent beyond what one might have expected” 
(p. vi). 

Black twice remarks that condensation forced him to substitute summary 
for exact quotation, in “the commentary and the textual notes” (xxv, I cannot 
fathom what he means by “textual notes’’ here) and in the appendix (xxvii), 
but there is little evidence of a serious attempt to summarize instead of 
quoting where possible. This is lamentable, for a talent for writing précis 
will become an increasingly important qualification for Variorum editors, and 
Black might have provided a model for his successors and at the same time 
have saved space in which to have included material from some of the 150 
works listed as consulted but nowhere used. Instead of condensation, as a 
matter of fact, we find needless duplication of opinions of Swinburne (pp. 245, 
516) and Brooke (pp. 521, 535) and a curious duplication of notes to III.i.25 
(the note to ll. 24-26 cites the 1647 text of The Lover’s Progress, while the note 
to l. 25 cites the same passage, with a different line-numbering, under the year 
1623, the date of composition of the play; yet the note to I.i.70 does not cite 
Wilson’s parallels in The Lover’s Progress and in Macbeth). 

In order to condense his material, Black omitted “editorial discussion 
of the varia,” but if elucidation of the text is to be taken seriously as the chief 
criterion for the inclusion of notes in the commentary, such passages as the 
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“pastors”—“pastures’ ” crux (III.iii.107) should have been explicated in 
both readings rather than omitted from the commentary entirely. Again, 
Black omits most “notes on the Biblical allusions in the play, so carefully com- 
piled by Anders, Carter, Noble, and others”; yet these are just what a 
Variorum edition should record as completely as possible, particularly in this 
play, where Biblical allusion is unusually frequent and overt. 

Although Tilley’s Proverbs (1950) is cited several times, it is nowhere cited 
correctly; Black simply mentions that the proverb is in Tilley, or more rarely, 
gives the page reference, but he never cites by Tilley’s useful code numbers. 
Furthermore, his comment on Tilley (p. 540) is inaccurate. We are told that 
three passages listed as proverbial or possibly so in Tilley’s earlier study (1926) 
are omitted in his 1950 compilation; yet two of them are clearly proverbial, 
and the proverbs are found in Tilley (K87 and H638). Again we are told that 
in “three passages . . . editors have suspected a proverbial quality not recog- 
nized as such by Tilley”; yet one of them is surely related to Tilley’s Gig5. 
Tilley’s L206 should have been cited in the note to I.i.183; in the same note 
Black gives us the King James version of Jeremiah 13:23 where he should 
have given us the Geneva or Bishops’. Kékeritz’s Shakespeare’s Pronunciation 
(1953) is treated in much the same way. It is cited twice (both times in Act V), 
but it should have been cited in Act I (the act that I checked with Kékeritz 
in mind) at i.28 and 1509, ii.o, and iii.198. 

Other weak points in the commentary follow. At I.i.22-23, Holinshed 
486/1/20 should be cited (it is printed on p. 409 where it is cross-referenced to 
L.i.105n. for no apparent reason). It is wrong to say at I.i.51 that “all editors 
except Delius” gloss “right drawn” as “drawn straightway”; see Campbell 
(1949). At L.i.151, there is no gloss on “interchangeably,” which is glossed by 
most recent editors. At L.iii.32, Black directs the reader to fifteen other pas- 
sages “for other evidences of Milton’s indebtedness to this play”; yet at only 
four of them is a Miltonic parallel indicated. At L.iii.275—76, a parallel with 
Richard III is cited, but the association of the word “bite” with “rankle” 
is not indicated as common to both passages. At L.iv.25-28, Black neither 
cites the parallel with Guilpin’s Skialethia (quoted on p. 578) nor Boling- 
broke’s version of events in 1 Henry IV, IIL.ii.50-69 (1 Henry IV, IIL.ii.69 
is particularly close to Guilpin’s “T’entrench himselfe in popularitie”’; this is 
not cited in Hemingway’s Variorum, although it was pointed out by G. B. 
Harrison in 1930, nor in Evans’ Supplement—but Evans restricted himself 
almost entirely to material published between 1935 and 1955). At Liv.64, 
Black cites Pollard as saying that “the only other . . . [internal full stop in 
the scene besides the one at |. 23]”’ occurs here; but he has not adjusted 23 to 
read 31 in his line-numbering and, in his text (Pollard was speaking of Q3), 
another occurs at line 16. At IT.i.247 there is no note, although the sources of 
the image are discussed in detail by Baldwin (Small Latine [1944], I, 211-12). 
At II.i.290—-91, Black cites an unpublished article by Griffin to the effect that 
the Elizabethan Earl of Arundel “was executed’’; actually he died while 
under sentence. At IT.i.304, there is no cross-reference to “gilt o’er-dusted” 
in Troilus, I1L.iii.178 (the Variorum Troilus gives the cross-reference to 
Richard IT). At I1.ii.20, Black does not cite the important illustration of per- 
spective painting in Shakespeare’s England (1916), I, 10, although the work is 
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included in his “List of Works Consulted.”’ Nor, at the same point, does he 
cite the useful notes of Kittredge and Wilson. At III.ii.22-24, he omits the 
obviously significant parallels in Macbeth and 2 Henry VI, the less significant 
parallel in Dream, and an accurate reference to the proverbial basis of the 
image (Tilley, S585). At III.ii.35, the note on “Discomfortable” is deficient 
in many ways; there should be references to II.i.76, IL.ii.81 and note, III.i.37, 
many passages later in III.ii, and the passages quoted from Holinshed on pages 
425 and 427. At IIL.ii.39, there is an unusual example of “editorial discussion 
of the varia,” but no connection is made with Atkinson’s remarks about the 
frequency of “blood” (p. 540). At IIL.iii.186, the parallels briefly listed on 
page 396 should have been cited. At III.iv.3, the importance of gardens in the 
History plays and others should have been noted; e.g., the Temple Garden 
scene in 1 Henry VI, the garden of Iden in 2 Henry VI, the Garden of Eden 
at IT.i.44 (and other Biblical imagery), in fact the sort of comment that Peter 
Ure offers in the introduction to the New Arden edition of this play (1956, 
li-lvii). At IV.i.142, Shakespeare’s dramatization of this image of the ul- 
timate horror of civil war, in 3 Henry VI, I1.v, should at least be cited. At 
IV.i.205, the note on “vndoe” ignores the obvious parallel with Lear V.iii.309. 
The treatment of the mirror, IV.i.268 ff., is woefully unhelpful (compare 
Ure’s treatment of it, New Arden edition [1956], p. lxxxii, n. 1). At IV.i.301-304, 
parallels with Hamlet 1.ii.85 and III.iii.61-62 should be added. At V.i.4, 
Black omits his own suggestion about the meaning of “‘ill-erected”’ as given in 
English Institute Essays: 1947 (pp. 129-30). At V.iii.66-67, Sonnet 35 should 
be cited. 

The Appendix is also deficient. Black’s treatment of ‘“The Text” is both 
confused and confusing despite its length. Since he had access to the Petworth 
Q1, which he discusses at the bottom of page 357, why does he omit it from 
the summary of corrected and uncorrected formes (he calls them sheets) in 
the middle of the same page? What is the misprint corrected at I.i.29 (A2”) 
in the variants atop page 359? Variants in the quartos are treated with de- 
creasing care in discussion of the later quartos. The section on F1 does not 
even include the categories “Publication” and “Variants in Copies,” usually 
employed in Black’s discussions of the quartos, and the category, “Origin 
and State of the Text,’ begins with Black’s remark that “F1 was almost 
certainly printed from Qs,” despite the fact that he summarizes at length 
Hasker’s article (1952) which argues persuasively for Q3. 

The section on “Criticisms” leaves something to be desired. Some of the 
material quoted on page 515, under “The Play as a Whole,” belongs under 
“Style and Imagery,” pages 537-40. ““The Chief Influences on the Play” 
entirely omits Kyd, whose name appears only in Eliot’s remarks. Although 
Hieronimo’s masque in Spanish Tragedy I.v. is alluded to at Liii.1o1, no 
mention is made of its glorification of John of Gaunt; Shakespeare’s use of 
Gaunt in Richard II is indeed treated as thovgh it were something unique in 
the period (pp. 3 n. 5; 461; 553), and his own reference in 3 Henry VI, IIL.iii. 
81-82, is not cited. Although Doris H. Platt’s “The Imagery of Richard II,” 
a University of Wisconsin dissertation, is summarized (p. 539), Raymond 
Joel Dorius’ “The Coherence of Imagery in Shakespeare’s English History 
Plays,” a Harvard University dissertation, Hankins’ Shakespeare’s Derived 
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Imagery, and Armstrong’s Shakespeare's Imagination are not referred to. 
Doran’s Endeavors of Art (1954) may have appeared too late to have. been 
included, but this is not true of Alan Downer’s essay in The Hudson Review, 
11 (1949), 242-63, or Thompson’s essay on the fine illuminations in the British 
Museum Créton (Burlington Magazine, v [1904]), or such treatments of Tudor 
political theory as Sabine’s (1937) and Allen’s (1928). The “Stage History” 
is indebted to G. W. Stone, Jr., and W. B. Van Lennep for performances in 
the period 1719-40; one wonders whether or not Black consulted the other 
two editors, E. L. Avery and A. H. Scouten, who are sharing in the revision 
of Genest’s account of the London stage, 1660-1800. 

Oddities in the “List of Works Consulted,” besides those already men- 
tioned, include the treatment of Puttenham, whose name appears on pages 
137 and 535; in neither case is Black directly citing him, yet he requires four 
entries in the “List”; under Haslewood, Puttenham, Walker, and Willcock. 
The Homilies (1673 edn.) are directly cited (p. 533) and indexed to nine other 
pages, yet there is no entry in the “List.’’ One can not find Woodstock, fre- 
quently indexed, in the “List” unless he looks under Frijlinck, properly 
indicated as “ed.,” or under Rossiter, who seems to have written a book of 
that name. Stirling’s article appeared in Shakespeare Quarterly for 1951, not 
1950; his book, The Populace in Shakespeare (1949), is not included although 
it contains material that should have been summarized in the section on 
“Elizabeth, Essex, and Richard II.’”’ Questions of form arise in the entries for 
J. P. Collier (p. 593), J. W. Draper (p. 595), and E. I. Fripp (p. 597), in each 
case at the very bottom of the page. Something similar seems to occur near 
the top of page 614, where both a Thomas and a Thamas Tyrwhitt (both 
1730-86) are listed in reverse lexicographical order. (Why, in fact, are the 
dates of a number of eighteenth-century commentators given—e.g., Boswell, 
Douce, Grey, Hanmer, Malone, I. Reed, Ritson, Theobald, Tollet, Tyrwhitt, 
Walpole, Warburton, Whalley, and T. H. White—although dates are not 
given for Rymer, Capell, Johnson, or anyone else in the “List”’?) 

The index is inaccurate in giving references to pages 471 for Anon., 297 
for Créton, 307 for Law; in omitting entries for Bowers (p. 382), Buchon (p. 
471), and Hazen (p. xvi); in referring Cambridge, Mass. to page 514 (instead 
of p. 574); and in listing Barton, T. P. (instead of D. P.). 

Among other errata, besides the two acknowledged on page 655 and some 
half-dozen that are self-correcting, read “Coll. iii” for “Col. iii” (p. xviii) ; “426, 
428, 430” (probably) for “ooo, 000, 000” (p. 5 n. 15); “ix” for “‘ix.2” (p. 181 
n. 11); “Mrs.” for “Miss” Tillotson (p. 579); “had the scene been forbidden” 
for “had the scene forbidden” (p. 586); ‘‘1907” for “‘1909”’ for Moulton (p. 
515) and Raleigh (p. 525); “1911” for “1912” for Brooke (pp. 508, 512, 513, 
521, and 535); and “1882” for “1881” for Anon. (p. 572). 

Despite these flaws (and flaws are inevitable in a book of this sort and 
size) Black’s edition, like all of the New Variorum editions, is indispensable to 
the student of Shakespeare. Much labor has obviously gone into it, and in 
view of the circumstances surrounding its preparation for publication one 
must expect spotty coverage of the first five years of this decade. When, 
fifteen or twenty years from now, a supplement is prepared, the editor should 
keep this fact in mind. He will not be able to do better than to begin his 
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work by consulting Black’s uncut MS (which should be deposited in the 
Furness Memorial Library) and Peter Ure’s New Arden edition of the play. 


S. F. Jonnson 
Columbia University 


SHAKESPEARE’s Mititary Wor Lp. By Paul A. Jorgensen. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1956. Pp. xi+345. $5. 


THE AUTHOR of this work is a mature California scholar who has devoted 
many years of study to the soldier in Elizabethan drama and has published 
in earlier form several of the chapters here presented. As stated in the preface, 
he has profited much by acquaintaince with rare Tudor texts in the Hunting- 
ton Library as well as by association with scholars gathered there. Added to 
the background thus acquired, he possesses a sound critical faculty, especially 
of Shakespeare, and a wide knowledge of what others are doing in this field. 
The result is a book of high value both to the literary historian and to the 
critic. 

Careful analysis of Shakespeare’s stage directions, confirmed by reference 
to Elizabethan treatises on warfare, throws distinct light on the habitual use 
of trumpet, fife, and drum in battle. Frequently the approach of a hostile 
army is indicated by the single word alarums. So in reproducing historical 
conflicts the playwright substitutes impressions made on the ear for those 
on the eye. Lack of order in battle array caused by friction in command may 
bring defeat in a decisive engagement as in r Henry IV and in Julius Caesar. 
Or victory may be lost from lack of discipline as suggested in several scenes 
of Henry V. A long era of peace presents its own difficulties, as exemplified 
in Hamlet and in Coriolanus. The plight of the common soldier, “food for 
powder” in war and merely a maimed beggar in the subsequent peace, is re- 
flected vividly in the chronicle plays and in contemporary records such as 
those of Capt. Barnaby Rich. High officers might fare better, but even the 
victorious general returning to society, as did Titus Andronicus, Julius 
Caesar, and Coriolanus, was apt to find the going not easy. 

With commendable discretion, Jorgensen avoids claiming specific sources 
for Shakespeare’s knowledge of military science. He does argue that this 
information was gleaned from reading and conversation and not from per- 
sonal experienceas advocated in Sir Duff Cooper’s recent Sergeant Shakespeare. 
In fact, while the dramas faithfully depict corporals, ensigns, lieutenants, and 
captains, there is no allusion to the duties of a sergeant as would be expected 
of one who held that rank. Shakespeare’s attentive perusal of military litera- 
ture seems to have begun about the time he was composing Hemry V, for 
that play more than any other in the canon “is a sustained dramatization of 
Elizabethan wars and procedure of war.”’ But the three Roman plays and 
Othello reflect a similar knowledge not to be gained from their chief sources. 

Many war problems still vexing man today—application of the draft or 
of universal military training, treatment of the pacifist, corrupt quarter- 
masters, proper payment for servicemen, veterans’ pensions—all these are 
freely discussed in extant contemporary documents and are alluded to by 
Shakespeare. Much the same controversies are opened up in Bertolt Brecht’s 
Mother Courage, a play that seems to be exciting two continents. While not 
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pretending to have discovered Shakespeare’s personal bias, the author stresses 
the point that warfare in the dramas “tends to a function much more than 
decorative,’ and that discussion of these questions reflected contemporary 
opinion. 

The book is beautifully printed and well indexed. Explanatory notes 
covering almost twenty pages are quite informative and helpful as to the 
context, deserving a more honorable rank than a place at the end of the 
volume. 


RosBert ADGER LAw 
The University of Texas 


CHAPMAN’s Homer. Edited with Introductions, Textual Notes, Commen- 
taries and Glossaries, by Allardyce Nicoll. (Bollingen Series XLI.) New 
York: Pantheon Books Inc., [1956]. 2 vols.: pp. xxi+741; pp. xvi+653. 
$10. 


ONCE AGAIN, as so often before, Professor Allardyce Nicoll has placed students 
in his debt. George Chapman’s The Whole Works of Homer; Prince of Poets 
In his Iliads, and Odysses is one of the major classics of English translation 
and should be much more widely read by students of Elizabethan literature 
than in general is has been. For this reason it is with the student, more than 
the scholar, that Professor Nicoll is primarily concerned in this new edition, 
though the claims of the scholar are likewise recognized. The result is in- 
evitably a compromise and like most compromises will fail to satisfy every- 
body, but that reader would be a very Thersites who could fail to acknowledge 
the sound merit of the edition as a whole. 

Professor Nicoll is the first editor of Chapman’s Homer to make any 
attempt to give us a scholarly variorum text. The text of the Jliads offers an 
editor most in the way of textual worries, Chapman having published the 
twenty-four books over a period of years and in several materially different 
versions for a number of individual books. Professor Nicoll chooses as his 
copy-text the so-called 1611 Iliads of Homer which can be taken to represent 
Chapman’s final intention so far as substantive readings are concerned and 
is the only text for the last twelve books (except for the “Achilles Shield” 
section from Book XVIII first published in 1598). Nevertheless there is the 
fact that most probably for five of the first twelve books the 1611 Jliads is 
at two removes from Chapman’s manuscript and at one remove for the other 
seven books. In other words I am suggesting that except for the first book 
and part of the second, the 1608 version of the first twelve books was almost 
certainly printed from a corrected copy of the 1598 Seaven Bookes and that 
the copy-text for the 1611 complete J/iads was in its turn almost certainly a 
corrected copy of the 1608 version. Ideally, therefore, should not an editor 
use as copy-text the earliest printed text for each book (Books I and II 
[through |. 422] being exceptions), making substantive changes from the 1611 
version, thus coming as close as possible to Chapman’s own spelling forms 
and punctuation? Probably, especially as Professor Nicoll considers the 
punctuation entirely in his power, the simpler choice offered by the 1611 text 
was a wise one, but the problem remains and deserves perhaps more considera- 
tion than Professor Nicoll seems to have given it. 
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The Odysses presents no particular textual problem, having appeared 
for the first and last time in the so-called Whole Works of Homer (c. 1616), For 
the Odysses and The Crowne of all Homers Workes Professor Nicoll seems 
rather rashly to have depended on a single copy, though for the Iliads he 
notices variant states in three copies. One wonders about possible variant 
states in both these volumes. One could also wish for a fuller treatment of the 
variant states in the Iliads (1611). 

Both text and textual notes are so far as I have checked them extremely 
accurate. Except in matters of punctuation Professor Nicoll is scrupulous in 
recording his changes in the copy-text, and even in the matter of punctuation 
his record of changes of initial lower case to caps, and vice versa, tells us some- 
thing about the pointing of the original. Nevertheless in a scholarly text 
which goes as far as this does one hankers for more. Considerable space might 
have been saved (and used for a fuller treatment of changes in punctuation 
affecting meaning) by a general note indicating that “&’”’ was regularly al- 
tered to “and” or (in Latin passages) “et’’; and that abbreviations like “‘y*”’ 
and “w*” have automatically been expanded. Similar treatment might have 
been given to the change from “Tle” to “I’le,” except in those very rare in- 
stances where there might conceivably be some confusion with “Isle.”’ By 
some oversight the variant readings of the 1608 text of Books I and II (up 
to l. 423) of the Iliads have been omitted. Since they afford valuable evi- 
dence of Chapman’s method of working in revision, they deserve to be on 
record and I hope Professor Nicoll will find it possible to make them available 
to scholars in some journal publication. The method of recording corrections 
in the 1611 text is at times confusing. In Bk. II, |. 639, for example, “expext”’ 
is corrected to “expert” with no indication that the reading of 1608 is “ex- 
pert”; in Bk. V, 1. 455, “vnthanfull” is corrected to “unthankfull,” again 
without indication that “vnthankefull” is the 1608 reading. A reader on this 
evidence might suppose that Professor Nicoll has not bothered to indicate 
1608’s correct reading in cases of what seem to be obvious misprints in the 
1611 text. In Bk. VI, ll. 128 and 223, however, we again find obvious cor- 
rections made in 1611 readings, but there is no indication that these errors are 
actually shared with the 1608 text. This kind of ambiguity makes the textual 
notes less valuable to the student interested in Chapman’s text than they 
otherwise might be. The text note on Bk. IX, 1. 478, fails to record that some 
copies of the 1611 text read “them” and “him” as in the 1608 text. 

The several Commentaries, designedly restricted in scope, are largely 
concerned with paraphrase of Chapman’s frequently difficult constructions 
and with occasional textual corruption. One of the most valuable aspects of 
this edition, however, is the quite full Glossaries appended to each major 
work. And particularly interesting are the large number of words here marked 
with an asterisk to indicate that Chapman was the first to use them; in many 
instances these are words or senses either omitted by the NED or there cited 
from a later source. It is to be regretted that Professor Nicoll did not carry 
his listing one step further by giving book and line references for each entry. 

The format in which these two volumes is issued requires a word. 
Typographically they are, it seems to me, not very pleasant volumes. The 
small type-size used throughout makes for rather huddled and trying reading. 
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The Iliads, of course, in their sprawling fourteeners offered a special problem, 
particularly with the marginal notes, and either a larger page or small type 
was a necessity. The result, however, is that the line numbers are so crowded 
into the end of the line that they catch and distract the eye most annoyingly. 
The shorter line used in the Odysses obviates this particular difficulty. One 
can sympathize with the publisher’s desire to keep down the number of pages 
and size of the volumes (costs being what they are today), but why then, in 
the Textual Notes and Glossaries, does one find such an evident waste of 
space without either necessity or advantage? The handling of Chapman’s 
prose commentaries and introductions also seems rather extraordinary with 
their completely erratic right margins. If this arrangement reproduced the 
lining of the original editions, some excuse could be offered—but it does not 
and the result is grotesque. 

But when (in the words of Chapman himself, I.142) all these small 
points have been solemnly registered “how full of decorum this gallant shew 
and speech [is] to sound understandings I leave onely to such and let our 
Criticks go cavill.” 

G. BLAKEMORE EvANs 
University of Illinois 


THE JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE STAGE: PLays AND PLaywricuts. Gerald 
Eades Bentley. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 3 vols. Pp. xii+1456. 
£7.7.0. 


IN THE sTupy of early drama the question of chronology is of paramount 
importance. Obviously, critical judgments on individual plays and general 


estimates of dramatic form alike depend on the placing of the various works 
in the pattern of time. For the period up to the death of Shakespeare Cham- 
bers’ vast survey provided that over-all conspectus without which further, 
more detailed, investigations could not satisfactorily be carried out; and the 
considerable number of such detailed investigations contributed since 1925 
in book and article form is largely the result of the general picture presented 
in his four volumes. Until the appearance in 1941 of Professor Bentley’s two 
volumes on companies and actors, however, theatrical historians and critics 
possessed no similar guide or plan for the years 1616 to 1640, and the excellence 
of Professor Bentley’s first contribution, with its substantial presentation of 
fresh material and its meticulous accuracy in dealing with previously known 
facts, made all of us eager to see the publication of that part of the history 
which was to deal with playwrights and plays. 

These volumes, three in number, fully come up to expectation. Wisely 
Professor Bentley has allowed himself more space for the discussion of in- 
dividual dramas than did Chambers, and as a consequence he has been en- 
abled to make many substantive contributions of his own as well as serviceable 
summaries of previous essays by others. Above all, he has tried to see the 
plays in relation to the dramatic productivity of the age as a whole, and by 
so doing he has frequently been able to offer suggestions which might not 
occur to scholars intent only upon the works of one author or upon a single 
group of plays. Excellent examples of his method may be seen in his treatment 
of the works of John Ford and Richard Brome. Maybe not all of his inter- 
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pretation of available evidence will be accepted, but in his pages on these 
authors’ careers and on the writings which came from their pens there are 
clearer and more suggestive sketches of their respective theatrical careers than 
so far have been given us. 

Much research on these lines remains to be done, but it may be confi- 
dently asserted that Professor Bentley’s three volumes will have the same 
formative value for further research in Jacobean and Caroline theatre as 
Chambers’ volumes had for research within the field of the Elizabethan 
stage. Here, undoubtedly is one of the great “standard” scholarly achieve- 
ments of our time. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
The Shakespeare Institute 
University of Birmingham 
England 


CouNTERPOINT & SymBot: AN INQUIRY INTO THE RHYTHM OF MILTON’s 
Epic Styte. By James Whaler. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde & Bagger, 
1956. Pp. 226. 


BETWEEN the first edition of Paradise Lost in 1667 and the second in 1674 
Milton revised the structure of the poem from an epic written in ten books 
to one employing the more traditional twelve books. The actual changes are 
not difficult to follow, but the reasons—other than the fact that certain books 
in the 1667 edition seem inordinately long and that Milton presumably had 
some reverence for Virgilian tradition—are not easy to understand. Actually, 
except for this major structural shift there are few changes in the 1674 edition, 
and not only are some of these apparently routine matters of correction, which 
could have been undertaken by almost any skilled printer, but some mis- 
prints are allowed to stand uncorrected. Thus, in addition to a mystery about 
Milton’s reasons for the major shift in structure, there is some question about 
how closely the poet supervised the preparation of the second edition. Mr. 
Whaler holds the view that Milton supervised correction of both editions 
with extreme care and accordingly suggests a very provocative answer for 
the reasons Milton changed from ten to twelve books. He argues that the 
original division into ten books was calculated to be a symbolic illustration 
of a retrograde Pythagorean progression (i.e. 4, 3, 2, 1—the sum of which is 
10), because the 1667 edition is readily divisible into four parts, the first 
thematic group composed of Books I-IV, the second V, VI, VII, the third 
VIII and IX, the fourth X. According to Mr. Whaler’s thesis, this division is 
an extended example of the frequent use of Pythagorean progression in the 
paragraph structure of the poem, and the original division into ten books, 
then, was supposed to furnish a sort of key to Milton’s special technique. 
However, Milton intended to pay only a “temporary tribute to his Muse by 
way of the Pythagorean symbol”; whereas the structure “of 1674 is perma- 
nent tribute to epic tradition.” 

This conjecture about the structural alteration in the poem is merely the 
final, and most spectacular, step in an analysis of Milton’s verse-paragraph 
construction, which is mainly concerned with (1) cross-rhythmic construc- 
tion, (2) the presence of symbolic series (e.g., the deliberate use of cross- 
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rhythmic construction to secure special contextual emphases), and (3) the 
adaptation of the rhythmic method to that of seventeenth-century contra- 
puntal music. However, the study is something less than a dispassionate, 
scientific presentation of the results of the author’s research. His monograph 
contains a good deal of polemic and apologia, some highly speculative informa- 
tion, and sometimes it seems to push conclusions further than would appear 
warranted. Strangely, the writer is not always profound about matters which, 
if not entirely clear, seem rudimentary. For example, he begins his study with 
an explanation of his choice of text. The work depends to a large extent on 
Milton’s pointing; accordingly one would expect the author to be sufficiently 
sophisticated to avoid modern editions, in which the editors have “improved” 
on the punctuation of the first and second editions. But Mr. Whaler had to 
learn his lesson from experience, noting that the results obtained from one 
text did not always agree with those obtained from another. Fortunately, he 
seems finally to have come to rely on Canon Beeching’s text, which follows 
the original punctuation with considerable reliability, making extensive 
checks against contemporary editions, etc. 

While this work is devoted to an analysis of the Miltonic verse-paragraph, 
it does not invalidate other prosodical studies of Miiton’s technique which are 
focused on analysis of individual lines. It immediately goes beyond other 
studies into a new area. Nevertheless, Mr. Whaler, with perhaps understand- 
able enthusiasm, concludes that Milton “did not create as Virgil did, line by 
line, nor as Shakespeare did. . . .” In this case he is exceeding his prerogative. 
Doubtless, there is some truth behind the contention, but surely there is 
plenty of evidence, such as Bridges presented in Milion’s Prosody, to show 
that the pentameter line was never far from Milton’s mind. Indeed such a 
conclusion would naturally arise from Mr. Whaler’s evidence, though he would 
certainly be correct in arguing that Milton’s treatment of the verse-para- 
graph is unique. 

This system of analysis depends heavily on pointing, especially the 
marked caesura. Put very simply, Mr. Whaler begins by noting the number 
of stresses in the portion of a line following a marked caesura, when that line 
precedes a pentameter line without such a marked break, and comparing them 
with the number of stresses in the initial portion of the following line which 
contains a marked caesura. Immediately he discovers what must be delib- 
erate relationships. Perhaps he spends more space than necessary attempting 
to argue that such relationships could not be the result of chance; in its 
simpler respects his case is extremely convincing. 

Mr. Whaler divides the relationships he discovers into two types, which 
he calls T-Construction and E-Construction. The first of these, T-Construction, 
deals with a rhythmic aggregate of stresses which is a multiple of five. That is, 
the number of beats in the segments of lines which precede and follow whole 
lines adds up to five. For example: 


Soon had his crew 
Pen’d into the hill a spacious wound 
And digg’d out ribs of gold. 
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There can be many multiples which produce the same sum. This particular 
example belongs to type T-2 (or series 2, 5, 3), but 1, 5, 4/3, 5, 2 / 4, 5, 1 also 
occur. Moreover, the number of medial lines need not be one but may be any 
multiple thereof. Thus T-Construction may be expressed by the formula 
a—(nX5)—b, where the sum of a plus b is 5. (This example, however, is con- 
considerably simplified.) 

E-Construction is a more subtle and complicated rhythmic reminder of 
the norm, one in which a nonpentameter overlap “say of 4 beats, may be 
succeeded by an overlap of 6 beats which effect with it an aggregate of 10.” 
For example: 


, , 
For us alone 


r A Aad ’ , t 
Was death invented? or to us denied 


This {intellectual food? (IX, 766-68) 


(In this case the pointingis not Beeching’s.) These overlaps are mathematically 
extremely complex; in its simplest form E-Construction may hav. twelve dif- 
ferent combinations, and Mr. Whaler is not content with merely the simplest 
analysis. The purpose of these rhythmic combinations is to insure that the 
reader, whose ear is being subjected toa unique and complicated verse-para- 
graph, will constantly, if subconsciously, be reminded of the basic rhythmic 
pattern. Mr. Whaler presents the evidence he finds in the poem, and it is 
sufficient to indicate that Milton made deliberate use of these complicated 
devices. Their success is attested by the generations of readers who have 
read the poem without losing the rhythm in the paragraph structure. 

Naturally these constructions depend to some extent on how one scans 
the poem. It is not possible in a review to discuss the merits of each individual 
case; however, it seems to me that the simpler devices are almost self-appar- 
ent, though there are some places where my scansion does not agree with Mr. 
Whaler’s and some others where he may be taking liberties with the pointing. 
Occasionally, minor errors in the book make it difficult to follow his demon- 
stration, as for example on page 39 where he cites a series: 2-5-5-5 plus 5-5 
plus 5-5-2 / 3-5—5 plus 3 (by no means one of the more complicated exam- 
ples), which he assigns to Book I, lines 695-703. I cannot follow this analysis 
without going at least to line 706, which of course tends to detract from the 
credibility of the observations. On the whole the case seems most convincing 
when it deals in the simpler relationships. 

The most interesting part of Counterpoint & Symbol is the demonstration 
that Milton used these rhythmic constructions to secure special contextual 
effects. No reader is likely to find himself completely in agreement with the 
author, but there is sufficient evidence to support the general principle. In 
fact the devices often amount to a sort of ‘shaped’ verse in the paragraph 
structure of the poem. When the going gets rough and the demonstrations 
are not easy to prove, Mr. Whaler has a tendency to overwrite, rather dread- 
fully: “Surely my hand was near the latch to an unsuspected crypt in the 
vast mansion of Milton’s mind and art! But go warily! Passageways are dim.” 
There seems to be little doubt that Milton knew what he was doing with the 
rhythmic progressions and deliberately employed them to stress certain por- 
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tions of the text. But the further Mr. Whaler goes into his discussion of sym- 
bols, the more argumentative the presentation becomes. On another score, 
the analogy with seventeenth-century contrapuntal music, he does not really 
prove his case but is content merely to state it again and again. 

Counterpoint & Symbol is a confusing and difficult book, and one might 
wish for a clearer, more scientific presentation of the evidence, with less 
argument. But it does investigate an entirely new area and from the proso- 
dist’s point of view represents an original and major contribution. It will take 
some digesting. Critics who argue that Milton simply composed and let mat- 
ters go at that, without much caring what the poem finally looked like in 
print, are likely to consider this book freakish nonsense, but those who believe 
Milton was a painstaking and careful artist, whose attention to matters of 
form was so minute and deliberate as to seem almost impossibly difficult, must 
view Mr. Whaler’s work more sympathetically. It is presented as Volume VI 
of Anglistica, edited by Torsten Dahl, Kemp Malone, and Geoffrey Tillotson. 


Rosert O. Evans 
University of Kentucky 


Tue Works oF JoHN Drypen: VoL. I: Poems 1649-1680. Edited by E. N. 
Hooker and H. T. Swedenberg. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1956. Pp. xviii+414. $8.50. 


THIS WILL very certainly do! In every respect the new California Works of 
John Dryden promises to be one of the major scholarly achievements of our 
time and will serve as a center to generate new interest in the period and a 
sounder approach to the whole problem of text. Particularly worthy of atten- 
tion is the scholarly point of view adopted by the editors, an approach to the 
problems of editing a “classic” text which admits no truckling with what is 
wistfully (and wishfully) called a common reader. Skirting as close to the 
eighteenth century as Dryden does, one feared some such “polite” com- 
promise in the manner of “The mob of Gentlemen who wrote with Ease.” 
But the fear was happily groundless. 

The backbone of any edition is its text and in the case of Dryden the 
textual approach was badly in need of overhauling. None of the nineteenth- or 
twentieth-century texts really begins to do much more than scratch the sur- 
face of the problem, though the way for the California Dryden was in part 
prepared by Hugh Macdonald’s extremely valuable Dryden Bibliography 
(1939). Even so, the sheer labor involved in Professor Vinton Dearing’s con- 
tribution as textual editor has been enormous and the results most significant, 
if we may judge by this first volume. Professor Dearing’s text, so far as I have 
checked it, is extremely accurate and his textual notes sufficiently full to 
place a user of the new Dryden in a position of having ready to hand nearly 
all significant data for his own study of the text. Inevitably, of course, there 
are a few points on which I differ from Professor Dearing. In the Textual In- 
troduction (pp. 373-74), he notes that “the eighteenth-century editions have 
always been examined for possible authoritative readings before they have 
been eliminated from notice.” So far as “authoritative readings” are con- 
cerned, this seems fair enough, but what about the readings not only of the 
eighteenth-century but of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century editions 
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where those readings represent an attempt at emendation of difficult pas- 
sages. Here surely is information of importance and interest to the student. 
Moreover, when Professor Dearing makes emendations in his own text 
(as he does for example in some twenty-seven places in Annus Mirabilis) should 
he not show that most of his corrections are to be found in most of the later 
“edited” texts from the eighteenth century down? At the least the student 
should be told by whom any given emendation was first suggested. In other 
words, bad as most of the earlier editions of Dryden are textually, do they 
deserve to be essentially ignored? 

The problem raised by manuscript copies of the poems has, I feel, been 
slighted. Some such manuscripts may be nothing more than copies of a 
printed text (though this, I think, is comparatively exceptional) ; frequently, 
however, it is possible through such manuscripts to trace author’s revisions 
and to correct errors in the printed text. Occasionally, manuscripts are re- 
corded and variants given, but Harvard Library alone could add manuscript 
versions of “Prologue and Epilogue to the University of Oxon. [1673],” “Pro- 
logue at Oxford, 1680 [1679],” and “Prologue to the University of Oxford 
[1680],” for none of which manuscripts are here recorded. 

Professor Dearing’s method for distinguishing “editions” (i.e., the sigla 
used) I find confusing and annoying. In Annus Mirabilis, for example, there 
are three basic editions (1667, 1668, 1688), but there are four states of the 
first edition. These states are referred to by the sigla O1, O2, 03, and O4 and 
the 1688 edition by Os (the “O” refers to the octavo format, “‘Q” being used 
for the 1688 edition which was printed in quarto). Such a system, it seems 
to me, confuses issues or states with editions, and disguises the relative posi- 
tion of the true second edition. It is further misleading, I think, because it 
seems to suggest the same kind of difference throughout as between 01-4 
and Os. In actual fact, however, the only differences between O1-4 are found 
in two leaves of sig. C and one leaf of sig. A (to this may perhaps be added a 
variant in sig. ar: in the University of Illinois copy the signature notation is 
lacking). Would it not have been clearer to have used O1 (if one feels im- 
pelled to base sigla on book format) to refer to all four states of the 1667 
edition, only distinguishing the states when relevant and then by O1a, Oxb, 
etc.? This would leave O2 to refer, as it logically should, to the second edition. 
To distinguish the third edition as Q is again confusing, but given the notation 
by book format inevitable. 

A study of the textual variants in Annus Mirabilis reveals a remarkable 
consistency and completeness within the limits laid down by Professor Dear- 
ing. One might quibble on one or two readings, but in only one case do I find 
a variant which somehow slipped through Professor Dearing’s net and which 
definitely deserves recording. In the Illinois copy of O2 (the only issue avail- 
able to me) what appears as stanza 288 in Professor Dearing’s text is num- 
bered “289,” the remaining stanzas in O2 being consequently misnumbered 
by one. (Q has made the correction; I have not seen Os.) Such a misnumbering 
can, in certain instances, indicate an omission by the printer, though in the 
present case no dislocation of the text seems apparent. 

These few matters, and those largely of opinion, apart, Professor Dearing 
has performed brilliantly in a field where all too often even today, after all 
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we should have learned from McKerrow, Pollard, Rollins, Greg, and Bowers, 
slipshod and uninformed textual work continues to make its monotonous 
appearance. 

Turning from the primary matter of text to the critical commentary, we 
find an equally satisfying state of affairs. It is extraordinary how much per- 
tinent matter both old and new has been selected and then presented in con- 
cise but never cramped or hieroglyphic form. Particularly valuable are the 
general introductions to each poem, especially the sections on Dryden’s 
sources and the notes on verse form and structure. The editors clearly dis- 
claim any intention of producing a “‘variorum” and occasionally one misses 
what seem to be pertinent notes from earlier editions. In Astraea Redux, for 
example, I have counted some seven places where reference to Scott or Noyes 
throws new or additional light on Dryden’s meaning. I make this point not 
in criticism (for “Here’s richness!” in no Pickwickian sense), but to suggest 
to younger students of Dryden that they cannot afford to dismiss the earlier 
editions of Scott, Christie, Ker, or Noyes. And because the new Dryden is 
so very good in itself, there will be such a tendency. 

Two small technical book-making questions. Has something gone astray 
with the arrangement of the four-page photographic facsimile of Dryden’s 
letter to Honor Dryden (between pages 8 and 9)? Should the off-set facsimile 
title-pages not be presented so as to reproduce the size of the originals? I 
have been able to check only those of Annus Mirabilis (1667) and Ovid’s 
Epistles (1680), but both of these are noticeably oversize. Some statement on 
this matter would seem advisable. 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


Tue Poreticat Works OF CHARLES CHURCHILL. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Douglas Grant. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. 
xxii+ 587. $10. 


1T 1s doubtful if any other “minor” English poet has been treated to as thor- 
ough an edition as this one. It may be added, also, that few such poets are 
more difficult to annotate than Churchill. In these days one of the common 
errors in editing is that of doing an extensive commentary and neglecting 
the text. After all, the fundamental requirement in editing is text. Com- 
mentary may come and go, but a good text remains. Grant’s overmodest 
remarks about the relative simplicity in arriving at a text proper for Churchill 
were at first sight alarming, but a careful review of something like 1,200 lines 
of his texts reassures one: the text has not been neglected and it is admirable. 
In the lines collated by the reviewer fewer than half a dozen errors were noted, 
and since they consisted of accidental improvements in spelling or punctua- 
tion, no real harm was done. 

The commentary consists of a life and of long footnotes (regrettably 
placed at the end of the book, instead of at the bottom of the page). The notes, 
chiefly, consist of identifications of persons satirized and of phrasal echoes 
of earlier poets. A principle to be observed in such identifications is that any 
considerable summary of a career may be neglected if the person identified 
is better known than Churchill himself. In other words, Churchill is not 
likely (or properly) to be one’s first reading in this period, and the careers 
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of men like Lord Mansfield, Mason, Lyttleton, and others equally famous, 
need be treated only as they are touched by Churchill’s verses. Space could 
be saved if this principle had been always here used, and occasionally the 
notes could have sharpened Churchill’s animus as expressed. The edition 
naturally contains an enormous wealth of factual detail, assembled from all 
kinds of sources. In the case of any controversial figure—and Churchill was 
such par excellence—one has to use ill-natured sources and unreliable sources. 
Consequently the reader has to forgive a few errors. In following DNB un- 
happily Grant errs at least twice in spelling the first name of Edmond Ma- 
lone. He also confuses the birthday of the “Old” Pretender with that of the 
“Young” Pretender (pp. 509, 536). His definition of the “country party” as 
“made up of the country gentlemen in the House of Commons” will hardly 
go down, and when Churchill “looks backward for some fifty years” he more 
probably sees Queen Anne’s twelve Tory peers rather than Pulteney, Earl of 
Bath (p. 524). But of course Churchill writes on the run and he may have 
looked back only twenty years, which would certainly better fit his bias. But 
to say that Pulteney “capitulated to the court in return for his peerage’’ is 
to distort the story. Errors in such a massive abundance of detail are bound 
to occur, and the errors here are neither frequent nor important; they are in 
a class with the error as to the birth of the Young Pretender or the statement 
(p. 532) that Wurburton wrote three letters on the Essay on Man: the letters 
proliferated (in case one is interested) from four to six. 

Fully as fascinating as biographical data are the notes that signalize 
Churchill’s echoes of earlier poets. He had read widely, and his lines are full 
of echoes. Grant has done well in identifying many of these echoes. One feels 
sure that even more exist. In view of Churchill’s dislike of Pope as a man 
(due one suspects to his dislike of Lord Mansfield, Pope’s executor, and of 
Bishop Warburton, Pope’s editor) and of his avowed discipleship of Dryden, 
it is interesting to see that Grant notes about twice as many echoes of Pope 
as he does of Dryden in the poems. Numerous other echoes, especially of the 
Dunciad, could be added. 

Grant has given so much in this edition that it is ungracious to ask for 
more, but one would have liked some estimate of Churchill’s intellect: how 
far did he operate in satire on principle, how far on mere personal animus? 
Even in the field of aesthetics something might be done—for example, about 
his attitude towards “rules.” By nature antinomian, he interestingly (p. 197) 
borrows defense against rules from a dubious thinker in King Lear (not noted 
by Grant). Churchill like Edmund stands up and declaims: 

Thou, Nature, art my goddess—to thy law 
Myself I dedicate. 


Nature is always a slippery, equivocal term, and here Churchill quotes the 
natural-unnatural Edmund, who is an undesirable authority. It is done with- 
out attention—like much of Churchill’s echoing: he gets the words, but forgets 
their coloration. As to rules he is at times reproachful of others who neglect 
them: his ambivalence is tantalizing, but is perhaps typical of Churchill’s 
habitual hit-and-run art. 

The edition is a notable achievement. 


GEORGE SHERBURN 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Srr Rospert WALPOLE: THE MAKING oF A STATESMAN. By J. H. Plumb. 
Boston, 1956. Pp. xv+407. $5.50. 


THIS BOOK is the first volume of the first thorough life of Walpole to be pub- 
lished since 1798. That the career of the man who has been called the greatest 
of English prime ministers should be thus neglected is perhaps due to the 
difficulty of the task. Dr. Plumb has sought out widely dispersed materials, 
and the result is a monumental and striking reinterpretation of Walpole’s 
abilities. The author’s attitude toward his hero may be called realistic. He 
almost depreciates Walpole’s natural endowments, especially his financial in- 
sights that have been so highly regarded heretofore. The Opposition in 1722 
would certainly have agreed that “by instinct Walpole was drawn to the arts 
of management and the politics of the couloir,” and very likely that is a per- 
manent verdict. It has not, however, been so generally recognized that Wal- 
pole achieved power not so much because of his financial acumen as because 
his two chief rivals—Stanhope and Sunderland—conveniently dropped dead 
within eighteen months of each other, and so cleared the path. Later pictures 
of Walpole’s abilities when in power after 1722 will doubtless justify his 
fame. 

Walpole’s importance to many aspects of his time warrants attention to 
this purely historical volume in a philological periodical. The chapters most 
useful to students of literature or of eighteenth-century life are those on “The 
Classes of Men” and “The Structure of Government.” Plumb’s thorough 
knowledge of the period gives these chapters a general value apart from any 
relation to Walpole himself. On the other hand, if there was any notable 
cultural or intellectual background to Walpole’s career, that background does 
not here appear. The volume brings the story down only to 1722 when Wal- 
pole began his “rule,” and it is perhaps natural that literary figures or church- 
men do not often intrude in the picture. Attention to the more literate 
writers of the time might have led to even more careful qualification of the 
opinion that Walpole’s contemporaries, “rich or poor . . . were willing to ac- 
cept society as they found it.’”’ Or to a reconsideration of the statement that 
“all Englishmen, rich or poor, were convinced that the pursuit of wealth was 
the one desirable end in life.” (Taken out of context, unfairly, these observa- 
tions sound worse than they do on page 34, but even in context they cause 
eyebrows to rise.) 

They suggest an unfortunate aspect of this scholarly book. Although it 
is very readable, the style flows too easily from one affirmation to another 
with small transitional phrases that are frequently specious. Pronouns, for ex- 
ample, refer backward, not to nouns as they pedestrianly should, but to ideas 
so diffused as to make any close reference intangible. The readability is aided 
by pungent affirmations—like the two mentioned already—that are not too 
carefully considered, and are not joined in a closely thoughtful sequence. The 
style flows, but at times becomes (to use a very mild word) careless. 

This defect is perhaps natural in a work more attentive to a great mass 
of shrewdly collected factual data than to an elegant marshaling of the de- 
tails. It must be granted that the assemblage of materials is most admirable. 
The following volume will be awaited with eagerness and with the hope that 
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the intellectual and imaginative temper of the period may be more fully pre- 
sented. 


GEORGE SHERBURN 
Boston, Massachusetts 


James DovucGLas ON ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION C. 1740. By Bérge Holmberg. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1956. Pp. 354. Sw. Kr. 26. 


BORGE HOLMBERG’s study is the twenty-sixth of the Lund Studies in English, 
edited by Professor Olof Arngart at the University of Lund, Sweden. Holm- 
berg’s work consists of two parts: an analysis and interpretation of the pro- 
nunciation given by Douglas in his treatise on the pronunciation of English, 
and an edition of Douglas’s work itself. 

Douglas was a well known physician and anatomist, who was a member 
of the Royal Society and an Honorary Fellow to the Royal College of Physi- 
cians. He was born in Scotland but spent his adult life in London, where he 
moved in the best society. Although the records of his life are not clear, 
Holmberg believes that there is little doubt that he was physician to Queen 
Caroline, the consort of George II. 

The basis of Holmberg’s edition of Douglas’s treatise on English pro- 
nunciations is MS 586 of the Hunterian Museum in Glasgow, which has never 
before been published. Where MS 586 is incomplete or obviously defective, 
Holmberg has made use of other Douglas manuscripts in the Hunterian 
Museum to fill in gaps and clarify the information given in MS 586. 

Although Douglas was Scotch by birth and evidently lived in Scotland 
until he was about twenty years old, the English pronunciation described by 
him was the pronunciation of the upper classes of London of his time, and 
only occasionally is there any evidence of Scotch influence on the pronuncia- 
tions given by him as correct. Douglas’s purpose was to describe the “‘correct”’ 
pronunciation of English, presumably for the benefit of those who wanted to 
improve their English and their social status. His treatment of the sounds of 
English is quite detailed, but it is difficult to understand his descriptions be- 
cause his definitions of terms are extremely vague. Moreover, since Douglas 
has arranged his material according to the spellings and not according to the 
sounds pronounced, it would be hard to use his work as a source of informa- 
tion about eighteenth-century English without a guide. These difficulties are 
removed by Holmberg’s analysis of Douglas’s work and by the complete index 
which he has provided for the more than six thousand words whose pronuncia- 
tions Douglas gives. 

Holmberg considers each of the sounds discussed by Douglas in the order 
in which they appear in Douglas’s work. After reviewing the various spellings 
of each sound in historical perspective, Holmberg attempts to determine the 
actual phonetic value intended by Douglas by comparing Douglas’s descrip- 
tion of the sound with the descriptions of other grammarians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. For the most part Holmberg’s work is 
thorough and careful, and his reasoning is usually sound. However, the quality 
is marred by occasional illogicalities and inaccuracies. For example, in trying 
to explain the [#]-pronunciation of the i of sirrah, which is the pronunciation 
indicated by Douglas and several of his contemporaries, Holmberg suggests 
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(p. 35) that it may have been due to an attempt to make a compromise be- 
tween [i] and [a] and refers the reader to a more detailed explanation sup- 
posedly given under “J Impr 2” (p. 61). If one considers the positions of 
[i], [2], and [a], it is difficult to see how the last sound can be a compromise 
between the first two. Unfortunately the explanation to which the reader is 
referred does not appear on page 61 or anywhere else. In discussing the pro- 
nunciation of the unaccented i’s of altitude, article, artifice, similitude, 
Holmberg assumes that the grammarians who favor [e] rather than [a] or [i] 
as the right pronunciation of these i’s “were influenced by their easily explain- 
able desire to make spelling and pronunciation agree as far as possible’”’ (p. 
63). No explanation of this statement is given. In considering relations be- 
tween the English described by Douglas and modern English, the author 
makes a few errors. For instance, he remarks (p. 36) that call, swan, cause, orb, 
broad, and brought all had the same vowel according to Douglas and that all of 
these words still have the same vowel, [9:], in modern Received Standard 
English. In discussing eighteenth-century pronunciations supposedly still 
heard in the United States, he speaks loosely of the ‘““West of America” (p. 
75) and the “East of the USA” (p. 84). 

Perhaps the most interesting fact given in Holmberg’s study is that 
Douglas, unlike many of his contemporaries, heard a short vowel standing be- 
tween [2] and [>] in such words as alms, dance, laugh, and pass. While the evi- 
dence that the vowel in these words actually was short in the London Eng- 
lish described by Douglas is not entirely convincing, it seems that it may have 
been short at least in the speech of some, probably fashionable, speakers. If it 
was, then the modern [a:] or [a:] in these words in Received Standard English 
may not have been derived from [x:] but from [a] or a short sound close to 


[a]. 


Despite some flaws, this scholarly and painstaking monograph on Doug- 
las’s treatise on pronunciation makes a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of eighteenth-century English. 


Francis M. KELty, Jr. 
New York City 


MAGAZINE SERIALS AND THE Essay TRADITION, 1746-1820. By Melvin R. 
Watson. (Louisiana State University Studies, Number 6.) Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1956. Pp. viii+-160. $3. 


IN THE FIELD of eighteenth-century periodical literature, Mr. Watson reminds 
us, some areas “are still almost virgin territory.”” The present study, he de- 
clares, “is an attempt to cultivate a small tract in this territory.” If the reader 
is not distracted by the frequency of such metaphors in this work, he must at 
once perceive and pay tribute to the author’s indomitability as a man and his 
dedication as a scholar. Only an abundance of both qualities could account for 
his choice of a “tract” within the “territory” which has more probably been 
avoided than overlooked by most students of the period, and for the assiduity 
with which he has gone over the ground in his efforts at cultivation. The fruits 
of Mr. Watson’s labors as presented here are of two kinds. The first eighty-six 
pages of the monograph comprise five chapters in which he undertakes to 
write the history of magazine serial essays from their beginnings in the British 
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Magazine of 1746 to the third decade of the nineteenth century when the so- 
called familiar essayists began to flourish. 

Evidence of serious confusion becomes apparent at the end of the first 
chapter when Mr. Watson turns his attention to what he calls “the two most 
significant trends of the essay during this period.” One of these is the practice 
of publishing original essays in book form. The “second and more important 
trend in the essay,” he says, “and the one with which we are most concerned, 
was the incorporation of original essay serials in the magazines of the eight- 
eenth century.” This statement is the key to a fundamental weakness in the 
book, for it reveals the author’s failure to distinguish clearly between the two 
subjects with which he deals. The essay is a literary form. Publication in books 
or magazines is no more a “trend in the essay” than it is a trend in the lyric 
poem. It is a trend in the history of publishing; and while the conditions of 
publication may exert external influence upon the literary form, they cannot 
justifiably be considered an intrinsic element of that form. 

The coordinating conjunction in Mr. Watson’s title is symptomatic of 
the haziness which results from his failure to define the boundaries of and the 
relationship between the two areas of his study, literary criticism and the his- 
tory of the press. As a result, the work possesses neither a unity nor a clearly 
acknowledged duality of purpose. The two disciplines will not synthesize, so 
the author scrambles them, as when he writes of the “trend’’ just noted (p. 
18): “Because there is such a mass of material, because the development of 
the familiar essay from the tradition came through the magazine, and be- 
cause essays from 1750 to the present have been published originally most 
often in the magazines, this subject deserves full attention.” To this, the 
reader can only reply, ‘““Which subject?” That the ““development”’ of the essay 
came “through the magazine’? may mean either that magazine publication 
had a demonstrable influence in altering the essay form, or that the develop- 
ment of the form as a whole is exemplified in a select body of individual speci- 
mens—those published in magazines. 

Chapter two of the study, a survey of the incidence and longevity of the 
essay serials published in fifty-nine magazines between 1746 and 1820, dis- 
poses of the first possibility, for there is no documentary evidence that maga- 
zine publication, except as it presumably reflected public taste, was directly 
responsible either for the imitations of Addison and Steele which predomin- 
ated until 1820, or for the brilliant innovations wrought upon the form by 
Lamb and Hazlitt. It is to the second topic, therefore, that the author gives 
most of his attention. 

In the first chapter, the meaning of “essay tradition”’ is severely limited, 
so that it becomes synonymous with “Spectator tradition.”” The result of this 
substitution in terms is that the writer is forced to talk about not one, but 
three, “essay traditions”: the “older tradition” (p. 69) which included Mon- 
taigne, Cowley, and Sir William Temple, and which “had been at best but 
partially developed’’; the “‘new tradition, that of the social and moral essay” 
which is “fundamentally different”; and the familiar essay, an “essentially 
new form” which “‘came into its kingdom about 1820” (pp. 66, 86). Since he 
seems conscious of his own role as “the student with a perspective of several 
centuries” (p. 41), it is surprising that Mr. Watson does not view the essay in 
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that perspective, with the distinguishing qualities of Montaigne, Mr. Spec- 
tator, and Elia as contributions to, or phases in the development of, a single 
tradition, each having achieved excellence within the genre, each unique in 
the mode by which it was attained. 

Mr. Watson’s definition of his “tradition” in terms of the purpose, sub- 
ject matter, and techniques of the Tatler and Spectator is followed in chapter 
three by a well-organized discussion of these elements as they are found in the 
magazine essay serials. The fourth chapter, “New Tendencies in the Tradi- 
tion,” deals with a relatively small number of serials which, in one way or 
another, departed perceptibly from the stereotypes, but contributed nothing 
of significance to the form. The final chapter, “The Familiar Essay and the 
Tradition,” treats what the author believes to be the essential differences be- 
tween the “traditional” and the familiar essay (and, by implication, the superi- 
orities of the latter), and reveals by an examination of their early efforts that 
Lamb, Hazlitt and Hunt had served literary apprenticeships under the Queen 
Anne masters. 

The results of an attempt to find in the magazine serials a clearly marked 
course of development from the Spectator to the familiar essayists are largely 
negative. Except for Boswell, whom he sees in The Hypocondriack as a “true 
transitional figure,” Mr. Watson finds only three magazine serialists before 
1820 who “in any way seem to look forward to the familiar essay.”” Two of 
these are distinguished by digressiveness and the use of what Mr. Watson re- 
gards as personal reminiscences, the third by the essayist’s apology for his 
seriousness of tone, occasioned by the death of a friend. 

Few who have sampled the eighteenth-century magazine serials will dis- 
pute Mr. Watson’s general estimate of their literary quality. Most of their 
authors, he suggests, “were neither interested in, nor capable of, making a real 
contribution to literature.” They were “imitative, conventional, and tradi- 
tional.” From the qualitative distinctions which he makes among them, one 
may infer that their most common weakness was a failure to strike the desired 
balance between the abstract ideas with which they dealt and the concretions 
of character, situation and style in which they sought to embody those ideas. 
Thus the author praises several serials as “refreshing even when treating old 
themes”; “readable, though conventional’’; possessing “a lightness of touch, 
which partly compensates for similarity of themes” (p. 40). “The Matron,” 
the longest-lived of the serials and a favorite of Mr. Watson about which he 
has written elsewhere, is commended for being “completely a realist,” for hav- 
ing “her feet firmly planted on the ground,” and because “she seldom loses 
herself in theory.” 

It was in the harmonious combination of abstract with concrete—of the 
manner of Bacon with that of Montaigne—that the best of the eighteenth- 
century essayists excelled, and it is in terms of these qualities that the familiar 
essayists of the nineteenth century are critically related to them. Mr. Watson, 
however, viewing the familiar essay as an “essentially new form,” emphasizes 
a sharp distinction between the two groups of writers based on the qualities 
of “intimacy,” “subjectivity,” and the authenticity of their personal revela- 
tions. As a result, the literary qualities of the familiar essay as he sees them 
are confused with their historical accuracy in representing the lives and per- 
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sonalities of their authors. The reader may agree with Mr. Watson that “One 
can no more safely equate Bickerstaff’s personal disclosures with the lives of 
Addison and Steele than Hamlet’s with that of Shakespeare,” but he can harc - 
ly follow him logically in the assertion that “because of the fictitious character 
of the speaker [in the eighteenth-century essay], one must discount all of his 
‘revelations’ ” (p. 69). Must we discount Hamlet’s as well? The confusion be- 
comes more apparent when by implication Mr. Watson regards Richard 
Steele as a victim of the form he helped to create. “In another age,” he writes, 
“freed of the artificial devices which so encumbered the essay periodical, 
Steele undoubtedly would have blossomed into a full-fledged member of the 
society of choice spirits, for he had the temperament and the personality” 
(p. 70). 

What Mr. Watson does not make sufficiently clear is that the difference 
between Bickerstaff and Elia, for example, is properly considered not as a dif- 
ference in the fidelity with which each represents the actual personality of his 
author, but as a difference in a literary technique—that of characterization. 
The authenticity of the essayist’s self-revelations is not a function of their sus- 
ceptibility to biographical documentation, but of their impression on the 
reader. And what distinguishes the familiar essayists from their greatest prede- 
cessors is the extent to which they carried concreteness or particularization, 
the quality that James called “solidity of specification.” The eighteenth-cen- 
tury essay, by and large, was a simple combination of abstract and concrete, of 
precept and illustrative example. Even when these qualities were synthesized, 
as in a character or a brief narrative, abstraction or generalization was pre- 
dominant. Witness the “type” characters and typical situations which Mr. 
Watson designates as elements of the “tradition.” In the familiar essay, on 
the other hand, as represented most strikingly by Lamb, generalization is al- 
most completely subordinated to the unique perceptions, attitudes, and lin- 
guistic mannerisms of a single character. It is these concretions which produce 
in the reader a sense of immediacy, an impression of authenticity which may 
or may not conform to historical or autobiographical actuality. 

The second half of Mr. Watson’s monograph is an annotated register of 
280 essay serials published in fifty-nine magazines between 1746 and 1820. It is 
this register, constituting by far the most complete bibliography of magazine 
essay serials in print, that will bring scholars to the volume and earn for its 
author their gratitude. 

Rosert L. Haic 
University of Illinois 
Tue ENG iisH Romantic Poets: A REvIEw oF REsEarcH. (Rev. ed.) Edited 
by Thomas M. Raysor. New York: The Modern Language Association of 
America, 1956. Pp. 307. 


SINCE ITs publication in 1950 by the Nineteenth-Century English Romantic 
Group of the MLA, The English Romantic Poets has become one of the indis- 
pensable tools for anyone doing research on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats; for this reason the revision of this highly valued work is 
indeed welcome. The articles, books, and essays on these poets have increased 
in number with each passing year, and if the volume is to retain its value for 
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the scholar, especially the graduate student, at whom it is principally aimed, 
revisions must be made regularly. As the preface explains, each chapter has 
been revised and amplified by the original author, except the first two. The 
introductory chapter, ““The Romantic Movement,” written in 1950 by Ernest 
Bernbaum, has been left untouched, and the chapter dealing with Words- 
worth, also written for the first volume by Bernbaum, has been revised by 
James V. Logan, Jr. The original plan of each chapter—the division into bibli- 
ographies, editions, biographies, criticism—has been retained, the main intent 
of each contributor being that of bringing up to date the list of scholarly 
works written on his particular subject since 1950. However, there has been 
some attempt to discuss and to evaluate more fully than was done in the 
first volume, particularly by Professors Thorpe (Keats) and Weaver (Shelley). 
The extent of the revision is revealed to some degree by the fact that the sec- 
ond volume contains sixty-six raore pages than the first, the greatest number 
(24) being added to the chapter on Keats by Thorpe. On the whole, the re- 
vision retains the same excellent qualities of the first volume: skilful selection 
of scholarly contributions, helpful commentary on these contributions, and 
competent, if sometimes controversial, evaluations of the more important 
ones. 

Since this is a revision, however, there is less excuse for the retention of 
some of the shortcomings of the 1950 edition. The lack of an index is regret- 
table, to say the least. If the book is to be utilized most fully, if it is to serve 
its true function as a guide, an index, even one as limited as that contained in 
The Victorian Poets: A Guide to Research (1956), is more than desirable; it is 
a necessity. There is, too, the same inconsistency in the use of the d in Pro- 
fessor de Selincourt’s name; Thorpe uses both upper and lower case (pp. 237, 
259) in his chapter. Also, Richard H. Fogle’s “Romantic Bards and Meta- 
physical Reviewers,” referred to by Weaver (p. 219), is in ELH, 1945, not 
1946. It is regrettable, too, that the first two chapters were not revised more 
extensively. It is understandable, of course, that Professor Bernbaum’s ill- 
ness would prevent him from revising his contributions. But his introductory 
chapter, although it has not, as the preface states, lost much of its original 
value, still needs to be brought up to date as far as scholarly contributions to 
“The Romantic Movement” are concerned. There is no doubt that the grad- 
uate student has access to these in various bibliographies, but a bibliography, 
no matter how complete, is not a “guide” in the sense that Bernbaum’s treat- 
ment of these contributions is. And Logan, needing to build on the original 
structure of Bernbaum in the chapter on Wordsworth, does not have the 
necessary freedom that he deserves in a work of this nature. It seems much 
more advantageous to both reader and contributor to have, in such cases, a 
complete rewriting of a chapter. 

Some remarks should be made about points brought out in the individual 
chapters, if only to accentuate the wide scope of the work and the large areas 
of disagreement still existing in certain phases of early nineteenth-century 
scholarship. In his desire to emphasize the religious influence upon Words- 
worth, Bernbaum seems to pass much too rapidly over the findings of Beatty 
concerning the influence of David Hartley’s associationist psychology on the 
poet. And his failure to mention Edith C. Batho’s influential The Later Words- 
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worth (1933) in the section on biographical studies is difficult to understand. 
René Wellek’s study of Coleridge’s philosophical and critical thought is re- 
markably penetrating, but one might well disagree with his final estimate of 
Coleridge. And his section on Coleridge’s social and political thought seems 
slight, especially in the light of his own statement that it “appears today more 
interesting than it seemed to nineteenth-century liberals” (p. 122). His list of 
works concerning Coleridge’s relationship to the French Revolution, a subject 
that needs more investigation, should be supplemented by the works cited by 
Bernbaum in his section dealing with that topic in his first chapter (p. 8). In 
his chapter on Byron, Chew devotes a disproportionate amount of space to 
the discussion of the “incest” question. While it is true, as he states, that “a 
thoroughgoing and penetrating estimate of Byron is impossible without fac- 
ing the problem of Astarte,”’ it is also true that what seems to be needed more 
in research on Byron is the type of criticism called for by Weaver in connec- 
tion with Shelley: “criticism disassociated from biography, going beyond the 
examination of sources, and, with the ability to imagine that which it knows, 
fixing its interest faithfully upon the page”’ (p. 232). 

The mention of disproportionate space devoted to a topic brings up the 
question of the “‘new critics,” referred to in one way or another by each of the 
contributors. Surely by this time the limitations of this clique have been per- 
ceived by even the newest of graduate students, and the frequent refutations 
and the large amount of valuable space devoted to overcoming their obvious 
faults, especially the harsh remarks of Bernbaum and Wellek, seem like the 
efforts of one beating a dead nag. Perhaps these refutations were needed in 
1950, but six years have made a difference. Indeed, as early as 1945 Fogle was 
able to write: “At this date it seems needless to protest at length against the 
arbitrariness of Hulme’s definition of Romanticism” (ELH, 1945, 224n). In- 
stead of these “needless protests,” a recognition that the “new critics” have 
helped to spur criticism in certain directions and an effort to assimilate their 
useful contributions into the “old criticism” would be more helpful. In his 
commentary on Fogle’s Imagery in Keats and Shelley: A Comparative Study, 
Thorpe seems to be leading the way for this assimilation. “The importance of 
this study,” he writes, “is enhanced by the fact that while sharply at variance 
with the ‘New Criticism’ in its tendency toward absolutism and exclusiveness, 
Fogle subscribes to its general objectives and successfully illustrates the value 
of its favorite procedure of direct and close analysis of works. The book there- 
fore marks a step in the direction of a much needed accommodation of the 
new to the old criticism” (p. 281). 

These remarks, of course, are meant in no way to detract from the value 
of the revised edition, for its use as a research tool has been notably improved 
by the revision. Especially valuable for all scholars, particularly the graduate 
student, are the commentaries on the works and poets under consideration, 
the pertinent warnings regarding certain pitfalls to be met in doing research 
on each poet, and the helpful suggestions for further research. Weaver’s 
recognition of Shelley’s “deep scholarship” and his warning to avoid exag- 
gerated emphasis upon sources are noteworthy. Logan’s praise of Helen Dar- 
bishire’s The Poet Wordsworth (1950) and Abbie Findlay Pott’s Wordsworth’s 
Prelude: A Study of Its Literary Form (1953) gives proper emphasis to these 
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two outstanding studies. Thorpe’s insistence on the need to regard Keats as a 
“Poet of Thought” as well as a “Poet of Beauty” and his singling out of Joan 
Grundy’s article as a model for future studies of influence (p. 287) are positive 
steps towards the guidance of future scholars. 

The desiderata are of even more value to the scholar. Logan tells of the 
need for a study of the realistic, ballad-type poetry of Wordsworth. Raysor 
calls attention to the lack of a mature and definitive biography of Coleridge, 
for which, he says, the materials are now available. Wellek lists many fields 
open to those interested in the critical and philosophical thought of Coleridge: 
Coleridge’s relation to the thought of antiquity; Coleridge’s relation to Fichte 
and Schelling; Coleridge’s relation to earlier English thought. Chew suggests 
that Byron’s work as a dramatist needs to be reviewed and points out the 
need for a definitive edition of his letters. Weaver feels that “the uncertainty 
which has obtained among critics regarding Shelley’s political-social thinking 
has perhaps not been wholly corrected by the studies of modern scholars.” 
Finally, Thorpe calls for a full scale study of Keats’s reputation in England 
and America and a fuller investigation of the Keats-Wordsworth relationship. 

Undoubtedly the need for further revision will be felt in a few years, but, 
for the present, these devoted nineteenth-century scholars, to whom Bern- 
baum’s title “The Appreciative Enthusiasts” (p. 34) might fittingly be ap- 
plied, have done their work well. They deserve the gratitude of all those inter- 
ested in furthering the cause of scholarship and literary criticism. 


MICHAEL TimKo 
University of Illinois 


Joun Keats, L’Uomo £ 1 Porta. By Michele Renzulli. Roma: Francesco 
Giordano, Editore, 1956. Pp. 468. L. 2,200 


FOLLOWING La Poesia di Shelley (1932) and Il Peccatore—Lord Byron (1945), 
this volume completes a trilogy which provides a significant service to Italian 
scholars and the many admirers in Italy of the three poets. 

With two or three minor exceptions (such as the location of Keats’ birth- 
place, the Swan and Hoop, at 24 Moorfields Pavement Row instead of the 
traditionally accepted 20 Finsbury Pavement), Professor Renzulli makes no 
claim either to having unearthed new materials or to having presented avail- 
able data in a new way. His method is simply to correlate the several stages 
of Keats’ poetic development with the stages of development of the poet’s 
personality. To execute his design the author has made a thorough study of 
both primary and secondary sources in order to establish hereditary and en- 
vironmental influences upon Keats and demonstrate the bearing of these in- 
fluences upon poetic productivity. 

The humble state into which Keats was born and the uncongenial at- 
mosphere in which he prepared as an apothecary, in contrast to the natural 
beauty of the school gardens at Enfield and the country outside the city walls; 
the emotional instability, on the one hand, of the poet’s mother (even moral 
degeneration, if we are to accept as reliable Abbey’s Recollections) and the in- 
telligence, as well as moral and physical strength, on the other, of his father 
and maternal grandmother: these are the major forces in the molding of the 
young Keats. With these, combine his reading and the enthusiastic support 
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of friends like Charles Cowden Clark, Leigh Hunt, Robert Benjamin Haydon, 
and Woodhouse, among others, and the poet’s passionate attachment to 
Fanny Brawne—intensified by the fear of death which hung dreadfully over his 
relationship with her—and one perceives the pattern which Renzulli has 
woven to display the evolution not only of a personality but of poetic genius. 

The virtues of this book are many. Particularly felicitous is the judicious 
interrelating of illustrative verse with Keats’ experience, both in his reading 
and in his intimate associations. Such early writing, for example, as In Soli- 
tude, How Many Bards Gild the Lapses of Time, and I Stood Tip-toe upon a 
Little Hill, as Renzulli relates them to the poet’s sense of the oppressiveness of 
his experience as a medical student, to his reading of Wordsworth, and to his 
rapidly developing sensitiveness to the beauty of nature, tell much about 
Keats’ poetic growth. And the discussion of Sleep and Poetry as an outgrowth 
of the poet’s associations with the Leigh Hunt circle provides a clear and suc- 
cinct outline of the foundations upon which Keats’ thought was laid. 

Deserving of mention as well are Renzulli’s perceptive analyses of the 
major poems and his accurate and discriminating translations: excerpts from 
Keats’ letters and prose renderings of selections from the poetry. Add to these 
merits a full and excellent bibliography, and one cannot but conclude that 
here is a valuable and useful critical biography. 

One may arrive at this conclusion, however, and yet take note of weak- 
nesses in Renzulli’s treatment which detract considerably from the ultimate 
effect of his study. Such is the matter of perspective: it is the assumption, 
underlying much of the author’s critical opinion, that Keats’ poetical develop- 
ment was slow and tedious. The early lines, Fill for Me a Brimming Bowl, are 
mentioned as indicative of this slow progress. “La poesiola,”’ Renzulli says, 
“che é una ben povera cosa, va notata per seguire il lento cammino del nostro 
Poeta nella via dell’ arte, . . .” (p. 55). Again (p. 88), he emphasizes lines from 
Sleep and Poetry because they assist us in following the slow development of 
Keats’ thought (“. . . ci aiutano a seguire il lento sviluppo del pensiero Keatsi- 
ano”’). Finally, in an appreciative evaluation of the great odes, in his conclud- 
ing chapter, Renzulli writes: “Ma per giungere a quella perfetta fusione della 
forma con la sostanza, . . . il cammino é stato lungo lento e faticoso” (p. 429). 

Now whether a period of four or five years, from artistic infancy to artis- 
tic maturity, be considered a long or brief stage of development is relative and 
a matter of opinion. But Wordsworth and Coleridge were in their middle 
twenties before their poetic productivity became manifest; Shelley and Byron 
were twenty-one before the former completed Queen Mab and the latter leapt 
into the limelight by virtue of the first half of Childe Harold. Keats’ Imitation 
of Spenser was composed when he was nineteen; two years later he had writ- 
ten On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer, and five years later the great 
odes. In fact Renzulli asserts that Keats’ artistic maturity is unquestionably 
evident (“la sua maturita artistica si afferma indiscutibilmente”’) in On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer. 

It would seem to this reviewer that Keats’ poetic growth was extraordi- 
narily rapid. But the point is that Professor Renzulli’s contention leads him to 
focus upon the weaknesses of the early poems rather than upon the remarkable 
signs, to be found in most of them, of increasing poetic sensitivity and percep- 
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tion. It leads him to deny validity to the interpretations of Endymion sug- 
gested by Colvin, de Selincourt, and Finney, mainly on the ground that 
Keats’ artistic maturity, at the time the poem was composed (a year after On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer), rendered him incapable of conceiving 
and executing a well-planned symbolic poem. When he wrote Endymion, 
Renzulli argues, Keats “del simbolismo e delle allegorie, in generale, non an- 
cora aveva un’ idea chiara e sufficientemente cristalizzata, ed era percid in- 
capace .. . di concepire e organare una ben compiuta allegoria” (p. 147). And 
the same contention, perhaps, causes Renzulli to underestimate Keats’ ability 
to think philosophically. He could not deal with Platonic ideas, for example, 
since his only contact with them was in the conversations at Hunt’s. But 
Keats’ mind was not ordinary. Some of his letters written before 1818 are full 
of subtle philosophical distinctions which we should expect only in an older, 
more experienced student of human nature. 

If Renzulli had taken the opposite view—that Keats’ development was 
rapid—he would have been more likely to recognize (or at any rate call atten- 
tion to) the amazing acuity and receptivity of Keats’ mind and less likely to 
de-emphasize the possibilities of early hidden depths to the poet’s thought. 
Even though the critic grant that Endymion was a comparative failure, it is 
his responsibility to emphasize and elucidate the process of what was, in 
Keats’ words, “the Genius of Poetry” working “out its own salvation in a 
man.” The important thing about this poem, in addition to its many fine 
passages, is that it represents a long, if faltering, step toward the mastery of 
poetic idea and language manifested in the odes. 

The critic may be forgiven if, in addition to calling into question Ren- 
zulli’s perspective, he objects to what must be called lapses in the biographer’s 
usually cautious handling of his materials. Brief comment on a few examples 
will illustrate the point. Remarking upon Keats’ letter to Bailey from Inver- 
ary (July 18, 1818), in which the poet speaks of his discomfort in the presence 
of women (“I am certain I have not a right feeling towards Women—” and 
“When I am among Women, I have evil thoughts . . . I cannot speak, or be 
silent—I am full of suspicions and therefore listen to nothing—I am in a hurry 
to be gone.” etc.), Renzulli concludes (p. 207) that such ideas might be « x- 
plained in a youth fifteen or sixteen years old, but are not natural to a young 
man 23, and that the sexual development of the poet must therefore have been 
retarded (such sentiments seem “spiegabile in un giovanetto di quindici o 
sedici anni al massimo, dobbiamo per conseguenza convenire che lo sviluppo 
sessuale del nostro Poeta fu anormalmente tardivo.”’). Aside from the fact that 
some of Keats’ earliest poetic attempts expressed quite normal reactions to 
women, the same letter to Bailey contains a much more satisfactory explana- 
tion of the young man’s diffidence. “ . . . after all,’”’ Keats wrote, “I do think 
better of Womankind than to suppose they care whether Mister John Keats 
five feet high likes them or not.” Again, although Mr. Renzulli concedes that 
the evidence of Mr. R. Gittings (John Keats. The Living Year) is not conclu- 
sive, he is willing to accept as fact Keats’ alleged love affair with Mrs. Isa- 
bella Jones and to agree that the lyric, Hush, Hush! Tread Softly, represents 
the description of an actual, not imagined adventure. Renzulli goes farther 
than this: to dismiss the testimony of Charlotte Reynolds, to the effect that 
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the verse was composed for her, that she might set it to her favorite Spanish 
air, he simply asserts that she was too old to remember accurately. She con- 
firmed the story, he says, “nella sua tarda eta quando la sua memoria era di- 
venuta nebulosa. Ma recenti ricerche hanno dimostrato |’infondatezza di tale 
credenza”’ (pp. 116-17). The research referred to is of course that of Mr. Git- 
tings, and his findings may approximate the truth; but he most certainly does 
not prove his case, and until better evidence is forthcoming his findings, as F. 
Middleton Murry has effectively argued (Keats, 1955), were best held in 
abeyance. 

There are other, if minor, indications of such weakness. Mentioning 
Keats’ letter of 18 December 1818 to George and Georgiana, Renzulli says that 
“dopo aver detto che le ultime ore di Tom furono tranquille ed espresso dei 
dubbi sull’immortalita dell’anima, {my italics] comunica loro che d’ora in 
avanti risiedera insieme all’amico Brown in Wentworth Place” (p. 223). What 
Keats actually wrote was: “I have scarce a doubt of immortality of some na- 
ture or other—neither had Tom.” One may argue that doubt is implied in 
these words, but he may not state accurately that doubt is expressed. Simi- 
larly, Renzulli reports Brown as stating that Keats’ scribbled draft, on scraps 
of paper, of Ode to a Nightingale was not legible (‘‘La scrittura, narra il Brown, 
non era leggibile”’). But what Brown said, precisely, was ‘‘not well legible.” 

For the most part, “‘slips’”’ such as these are insignificant, but they may 
take on weight when they are inserted into the structure of an argument. 
When Renzulli disparages as poor and pedestrian the Imitation of Spenser, 
most readers will readily agree with him; but when he maintains that the 
images and poetic coloring of the lines are derived “directly from the descrip- 
tion of the Bowre of Blisse in the twelfth canto of the second book of the 
Faerie Queene,” those who are curious enough to peruse Spenser’s lines may 
well wonder how the conclusion was reached. 

It is not being petty, surely, to object to such blemishes on an otherwise 
admirable work. Students who take advantage of this biography should take 
them into account even while benefiting from the pleasure and instruction 
which is undeniably provided in full measure. 

RoBert B. OGLE 
Purdue University 


Tue Lire oF Wirkre Cotiins. By Nuel Pharr Davis. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1956, Pp. 360. $5.75. 


UNTIL recent years the life of Wilkie Collins was almost unknown. In 1939” 
however, Professor Clyde K. Hyder published an article that revealed the 
basis for The Woman in White in an unconventional episode of the author’s 
own career. A full biography by Kenneth Robinson came out in 1951, and a 
brief study by Robert Ashley, in the English Novelists series, in 1952. The 
new book by Nuel Pharr Davis naturally covers most of the same ground as 
Robinson’s. It seems somewhat ungracious that he does not even include 
Robinson in his bibliography. The chief difference between the two books is 
in proportion: at the middle point of Robinson’s biography, Collins is thirty- 
eight, whereas at the middle point of Davis’s, he is only twenty-nine. In other 
words, Robinson gives relatively fuller attention to Collins’s later years. 
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Davis’s chief source of new material is the Bentley papers, now in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois library, and consequently his book is particularly detailed in 
its account of Collins’s dealings with his publishers. 

Collins undertook the writing of fiction with practical calculation. In the 
preceding ten or fifteen years the novels of Dickens, Thackeray, and many 
others had won such unprecedented success that the business of the novelist 
was obviously profitable, and the methods of novel-composition were becom- 
ing fixed. Collins therefore went through none of the experimental stages by 
which Dickens and Thackeray discovered how a novel might be written. 
When he found himself too myopic for the family profession of painting, he 
made up his mind to be an author; and as soon as he had broken into print, at 
twenty-four, with a biography of his father, he fixed his ambition upon the 
novel. From the first he haggled with publishers about rights and profits, and 
from the first, too, he carefully pondered his technique and annoyed the crit- 
ics by discussing it in complacent prefaces. 

He wrote with painful effort, lacking the fecundity of Dickens or Trol- 
lope and the easy style of Thackeray. For this reason he was unwilling to con- 
form with the current custom of serial publication, which usually resulted in 
slipshod construction. In spite of his grimly commercial attitude, it took him 
ten years to achieve mastery of his art. By examining the first editions of his 
four novels preceding The Woman in White, Mr. Davis has discovered that 
they contained much awkwardness and irrelevance, which was partly elimi- 
nated by later drastic revision. 

Collins’s lack of creative power seems to have been connected with his 
aloofness from everyday life. Physically he was unlike other men—as tiny as 
“Monk” Lewis, as ill-proportioned as Swinburne. He was dominated in boy- 
hood by his father, a successful artist and a stern moralist. Later the domina- 
tion was taken over by his mother, who was a more genial character but 
equally positive. Collins lived with his mother till he was thirty-five; though 
by that time he had established his mysterious relationship with Caroline 
Graves, and though later he fathered three children by another mistress, he 
evaded the responsibilities of matrimony. Before he reached middle age, he 
was a confirmed invalid, and soon thereafter he began his prodigious consump- 
tion of laudanum. 

Paradoxically, his remoteness from normal habits made him a more radi- 
cal humanitarian than his contemporaries: they shared many of the current 
prejudices and sentimentalities, whereas Collins looked at social evils like a 
visitor from another planet, and presented them in his later books with a sort 
of savage sympathy that distressed complacent readers. While it is true that his 
attempts to reform social abuses are a blot upon the artistic integrity of his 
mystery plots and his bizarre characters, there can be no doubt that they con- 
tribute to his significance in the development of the modern novel. Long be- 
fore the uproar over Zola and the naturalists, he was forcing his restive Eng- 
lish public to read about prostitutes and murderers in an atmosphere of vio- 
lence, sadism, and lust. He was as contemptuous as Meredith in his opinion 
of the general taste and intelligence, and as obstinate in refusing to cater to 
popular predilections. 

His paucity of invention obliged him to draw upon his own experience: 
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Mr. Davis shows that even his most gruesome stories usually have their point 
of departure in something that actually happened to Collins or to someone 
known to him. Once the central situation was in his mind, he elaborated it 
with materials from the French police histories of Peuchet and Mejan and with 
plausible realistic details that made a fantastic and sensational theme seem 
uncannily commonplace. In his hands the Gothic tale of terror was finally 
domesticated. 

Mr. Davis’s book is strictly a biography, with a minimum of critical com- 
ment, particularly on the later novels and on the short stories. He writes in a 
naive, abrupt style, which sometimes lapses into barbarisms (“‘whom” for 
“who,” p. 55, line ro; “but” for “and,” p. 61, line 5; “hardly more than a mere 
child,” p. 55, line 25). There is a good deal of repetition, and unfortunately 
there are many minor errors. In the bibliography, “Samuel M. Ellis” appears 
instead of “Stewart M. Ellis,” “Maurice Hewlett” instead of “Henry G. 
Hewlett,” and “H. Holman Hunt” instead of “W. Holman Hunt.” In the 
notes, J. Henry Harper’s I Remember is dated “1834” instead of “1934.” And 
when did the distinguished editor and critic, John Lehmann, receive a knight- 
hood? In the text, James Payn figures as “Payne” (p. 262), Miss Braddon as 
“Mrs. Braddon” (p. 291), and Bideford, Devon, as “Bedford” (p. 222). The 
gestation of Collins’s son lasts twenty-one months, from March, 1874, to 
December 25, 1875 (pp. 280-81). A reference to “half-a-guinea for each three 
volumes” (p. 138) ought to read “‘half-a-guinea each for three volumes.” 

The new book does not replace Mr. Robinson’s volume, which is better 
written and better balanced. It will be consulted, however, for its full details 
of Collins’s business transactions, its emphasis upon the connections between 
his stories and his personal life, and its interesting analysis of his relations 
with Dickens. 


LIONEL STEVENSON 
Duke University 


Tue Mrrror or Conran. By E. H. Visiak. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956, Pp. 255. $4.75. 


MR. VISIAK’s The Mirror of Conrad is evidently not a popular biography, but 
neither does it advance the new material and critical reinterpretation that 
one expects from a scholarly study. The basic principle of the book is cer- 
tainly a sound one: that Conrad’s works provide a Mirror for his life. In addi- 
tion to the material liberally preserved for us by Conrad in such books as A 
Personal Record and The Arrow of Gold, Mr. Visiak also naturally makes use 
of that previously published by, notably, G. Jean-Aubry, Gustav Morf, and 
Mrs. Conrad. From these sources he presents the pattern of Conrad’s life and 
studies the originals of such Conradian characters as Peyrol (The Rover) and 
Nostromo. Unfortunately, the Conrad who emerges is a figure long familiar 
to all readers of his books. 

This volume takes Conrad to the verge of professional authorship, stop- 
ping in 1894, just before the completion of Almayer’s Folly. A projected sec- 
ond volume will deal with Conrad not as seaman-absorber of life, but as artist- 
interpretor. 


It is probably more true of Conrad than of any other major writer that 
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his books mirror his life. “I am not a facile inventor,” said Conrad. His fiction 
was the imaginative product of recollection. Yet an author appears in his 
novels in two distinct ways: his novels can be used as sources for the details of 
his life and reading, and they can be used to analyze his literary personality 
with its unique philosophy. It is the first of these alone which concerns Mr. 
Visiak. 

Such criticism is legitimate, but Mr. Visiak’s practice is far too easy- 
going. While stating at the outset, for example, the difference between auto- 
biography and autobiographical fiction, Visiak proceeds to treat the entire 
plot of The Arrow of Gold as literal truth. Nor, to take another point, does he 
use all the material Conrad has given him. There is no information from Con- 
rad’s fragment of a novel, The Sisters, to supplement the inferences Visiak 
draws about Rita de Lastaola from The Arrow of Gold. 

The most pertinent criticism of The Mirror of Conrad, however, is that 
Visiak leans far too heavily on G. Jean-Aubry’s two-volume Life and Letters 
(1927). Whole sections of his book amount to no more than incomplete con- 
densations of that standard biography. There is precious little new interpre- 
tation of Conrad, and no new information—for example, about the Polish 
love who, Conrad said, was the original of Antonia in Nostromo. Nor can it be 
said that The Mirror of Conrad represents a judicious drawing together of all 
previous biographical studies—which might, indeed, produce quite a good 
book. 

One result of Visiak’s dependency on Jean-Aubry is that errors therein 
are all too often perpetuated. This is particularly true in the section on Al- 
mayer’s Folly, where Visiak makes no reference to John D. Gordon’s first-rate 
study, Joseph Conrad: The Making of a Novelist (1940). The actual facts not 
available to Jean-Aubry (Almayer’s real name as William Charles Olmeijer, 
the district of Borneo as Berouw not Bulungan, and so on) have become well 
known to students of Conrad through Gordon’s work, but Visiak is apparent- 
ly unaware of that volume. Visiak also makes faulty use of the more recent 
works he does cite, such as the Letters of Joseph Conrad to Marguerite Poro- 
dowska (ed. Gee and Sturm, 1940), which should have prevented several small 
errors in the chronology of Conrad’s voyages. 

In addition to perpetuating errors, Visiak also creates a few. One sympto- 
matic example, again, is enough. He consistently presents the Captain Froud 
of Conrad’s A Personal Record as “Captain Freud’’—surely an apt example 
of the Freudian slip. 

To turn to the form of the book, one cannot help but feel that the lack of 
footnotes and a reference bibliography may make for pleasanter reading, but 
that it also can make for annoyance. For instance, this reviewer found himself 
going to Jean-Aubry to check the source and date of certain letters written by 
Conrad’s father. Who knows, moreover, in Visiak’s vagueness, whether some 
of his “errors” might not be corrections? Thus, is the spelling “James Waite”’ 
correct for the man who gave his name to The Nigger of the “Narcissus”? 

In the thirty-two footnotes which Visiak does print, he is often imprecise, 
and at least once is downright misleading. In discussing Conrad’s “Author’s 
Note” to “Heart of Darkness,” he points out that one idea and the phrasing 
of a bit of the Note also appear in a letter he himself wrote Conrad. In that 
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letter he developed the concept of “tonality” and its ability to extend the 
effect of the plot of a novel. He adds in muted self-congratulation that the 
correspondence with Conrad “preceded the above ‘Author’s Note’ (Visiak, 
p. 231).” In truth, however, if there were borrowing, it must have been the 
other way: the facsimile letter which Visiak prints is dated 1924, while the 
“Author’s Note” is signed 1917. 

One can only hope, therefore, that Mr. Visiak’s second volume will con- 
centrate more on Conrad’s interpretation of life than on the facts of his ca- 
reer. Mr. Visiak, who is also a Milton scholar, is certainly capable of better 
work. His study of Conrad, the publisher tells us, is of fifty years’ standing— 
though what criticism .“‘was praised by Conrad himself” is not clear. (Mr. 
Visiak is not listed in Gordon’s book nor in Maurice Beebe’s Conrad Bibliog- 
raphy in Vol. I of Modern Fiction Studies). The only articles I know of Visiak’s 
constitute a linked series in Notes and Queries (cLxxvui [1939] 114-16, 292-903, 
349, 402-403, 473-74; CLXXVvIII [1940] 25-26) on various problems of Conrad 
interpretation. They, though quite brief and as full of rather unnecessary 
Miltonic parallels as is The Mirror of Conrad, give promise of a much better 
second volume in Mr. Visiak’s present study. 

Finally, it can be said that The Mirror of Conrad performs a useful serv- 
ice in the study of Conrad’s early years. Visiak’s narrative of the Polish and 
French periods represents the best part of the book, and brings into convenient 
form most of the known facts of Conrad’s beginnings. In no other single vol- 
ume is the youthful Conrad so fully presented in consecutive narrative. 


Bruce HARKNESS 
University of Illinois 
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